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Editorials 


THE UNIVERSITY IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


T is appropriate to inquire what kind of education will 

| best prepare men for Government work and as a corollary 
what the universities can do to improve citizen respon- 

sibility.’ 

The French and the Germans have relied largely upon 
specialized education in the training of their public servants. 

The British have relied upon broad cultural and scientific 
training, designed to give men power of independent thought, 
ability for clear and lucid expression of ideas and, possibly 
the most important of all, what may be called the humanistic 
attitude that government shall remain the servant, and not 
become the master, of the people. 

I believe the broad general training is preferable. 

Without wishing to step on the toes of any of my associates 
in Washington, where toe-stepping can be a very dangerous 
business indeed, I have observed what seems to me to be some 
imbalance in the predominance of statisticians, lawyers, and 
economists in our government as contrasted to the number 
of men drawn from a more general experience. Training in 
the categories 1 have named is useful, but I suggest that 
sometimes people with such specialized training tend to rely 
too much on the techniques of their training to the detriment 
of practical solutions. 





1Extract, quoted with permission, from the remarks by the Secretary of the Navy 
at the University of Princeton Bicentennial Anniversary, November 14, 1946. 
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What is good administration? There is no firm definition. 
From my own experience it seems to me that it is largely a 
capacity for identifying areas which need broad policy di- 
rection, then seeing that a workable policy is formed and, 
finally, following up with the dustpan of good execution to 
see that the policy decisions are carried out. 

The Federal government will require in the years ahead 
of us the services of men with broad foundations of liberal 
education, and, if possible, with some exposure to the practical 
matters of business and politics, who will make government 
service a professional career. To these men should be open 
the post of under-secretary in all of the departments of the 
Federal government so that those departments may have a 
continuity of administrative knowledge as a supplement to 
the political judgment and skill of the cabinet member or 
political appointee who heads the department or office. 

In order to attract young men of ability to such a career 
rewards must be increased by lifting the present salary ceil- 
ings, by providing some better form of security when the peak 
of their working lives is passed, and, possibly most important 
of all, by providing some additional attraction in terms of 
increased prestige. 

The Congress of the United States has made substantial 
changes in its own administrative procedures which would fit 
in with my proposal—changes which involved consolidation 
of committees and an increase in the staff facilities available 
to members. A parallel streamlining is indicated in the ex- 
ecutive branches. The precise form which it should take is, 
of course, a matter for the Congress—the methods of initial 
selection, and equally important, the method of separation; 
the situs of administration and supervision whether in the 
Bureau of the Budget or the Treasury Department or the 
Civil Service Commission, the means by which the uni- 
versities could best contribute to such a program. 

Perhaps the first step might be for Congress to appoint 
a bi-partisan committee to study the need for improved ad- 
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ministration and the proposals advanced for filling the needs. 
I do not want to oversimplify the problem but I believe an 
excellent start could be made by making early statutory provi- 
sion for permanent under-secretaries in all of the Depart- 
ments as well as a proper basis for their selection. 

The adoption of such a proposal by Congress would im- 
pose on our universities the major responsibility for training 
the required public servants, as well as the ordinary citizen 
students. To those who propose to enter the service of Gov- 
ernment the university training should have as its objectives 
the capacity for clear thinking, for lucidity and clarity of 
expression and, above all, for the application of understand- 
ing and pragmatic methods, rather than dogmatic methods, 
to the human problems which are and always will be the main 
problems of government. 

For the rest of its student body university education should 
be directed to the end that the young men leaving college 
should have a sense of responsibility beyond the immediate one 
of earning a living. They have been, so to speak, endowed by 
society, and they must make some return for that investment. 
“Princeton in the nation’s service’ was the phrase used so 
often and so aptly by Woodrow Wilson. If our country is to 
continue to prove the workability of democratic institutions 
that phrase must be a living reality and not merely a slogan. 
The aim of education must also include the humility which is 
the foundation of sound scholarship; it must emphasize that 
it is the use of education and not the education itself which 
matters. Al Smith was not a scholar but he was fully aware 
of the advantages of scholarship. He made ample use of its 
methods because he had learned on the hard and practical 
road of experience what others had obtained from formal 
education. 

Another field in which the University can contribute to 
the public service is in that of adult education. Some initial 
steps have already been taken. I hope that others will follow 
this example; in doing so it is of the highest importance that 
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such education be objective and scholarly in the highest sense, 
that it be free of propaganda, and that it conform to the 
basic principles of the kind of democratic society that this 
country represents. 

The universities of this country, both the state and privately 
endowed, have already made a great contribution to the public 
service. The American universities and the public service are 
and should be practically synonymous. Universities exist es- 
sentially for that service. 

In the narrower sense of public service our universities 
served on a far broader scale during the late war than ever 
before. To the Army and Navy it was a service that was 
indispensable. In the years of peace we in government expect 
to maintain close contacts through as many avenues as possible 
with our universities. The benefits will be mutual and not the 
least among them will be the opportunity to convince our 
young men and women that public service is the foundation 
of citizenship and the only real insurance for a continuation 
of our free society. 

Washington, D.C. JAMES FORRESTAL. 


& 2 
THREE WORLDS—LIBERAL, COMMUNIST, FASCIST 


VERYWHERE serious-minded persons are deeply 
13 concerned today over the future of what has become 
known as ‘our way of life’; statesmen and politicians 

are gathered around Peace Tables striving, so far with little 
success, to insure society against further disaster; great think- 
ers are offering hopeful solutions for the problems that con- 
front us; religious leaders are pointing out the ultimate 
principles without which all human effort is destined to 
sterility; meanwhile columnists and radio analysts filter out, 
according to their ability, a summary of all this activity for 
the consumption of the patient masses. This is the sort of 
thing we need, because it means that all men are being made 
more fully aware of society’s problems and are inspired to do 
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something positive about solving them; such an attitude 
strengthens our hopes for success. 

It is, therefore, with grateful anticipation that one picks 
up a book, written by so renowned a sociologist as Fordham’s 
Nicholas Timasheff, which proposes to apply his highly 
scientific knowledge to an analysis of civil society and its 
principal problems today; happily the reading is as satisfying 
as the anticipation.’ His thesis is that the profound changes 
which have taken place during the last twenty-five years in 
the organization of Western society were the result, not of 
chance, but of very definite causes, the principal of which 
was an economic cause, itself the effect of the abuse of the 
previously prevailing economic system of the world. Taken 
in conjunction with other causes, this economic cause was the 
decisive factor which produced, as attempted remedies for an 
ever increasing chaos, two new types of society, the Com- 
munist and the Fascist, meanwhile transforming the old type 
of Liberal society. 

The author’s method of demonstrating this thesis is to 
narrate the events which portray these evolutions in society, 
describe the characteristics of each type and, finally analyze 
the results of the experiments in terms of success or failure 
in finding a remedy for society’s ills; as a sort of corollary he 
sifts out the salient lessons which these adventures teach us 
about salvaging our own society. 

The advent of Communist society in Russia is shown to be 
an old solution for the abuses of capitalist society which was 
imported from western Europe where its ideas had long since 
become obsolete; this economic theory gained the upper hand 
there because of failure to inwardly reform a system that was 
producing ever greater social tensions and finally resulted in 
revolution; given such a situation the ruthlessness of the 
Bolsheviks was easily victorious. Discerning readers are well 
enough acquainted with the various horrors which the master 





1THREE Wor tps. Liberal, Communist and Fascist Society. By Nicholas S$. Timasheff. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1946. Pp. xi, 263. $2.75. 
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plan produced in the society it came to ‘reform,’ but its com- 
plete impracticability is clearly pointed out by the fact that 
the nearest approach to the realization of Communist theory 
was for two years around 1920 and about three years around 
1930. Now it is really a new system of “post-Communist so- 
ciety.” Imitations of the Russian pattern in Bavaria and 
Hungary lasted only a matter of months; quasi imitations in 
Bulgaria, Horvatia and Spain failed to survive. 

Italy and Germany tried Fascism and were more or less 
imitated by Spain, Portugal, Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, 
Austria, Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and 
Greece. This system was principally composed of elements 
taken from older political writers; its outstanding character- 
istics were anti-Democracy and ultra-Nationalism. As in the 
case of Communism, a type of revolution against the existing 
political and economic tensions left unreformed brought the 
Fascists into power in countries where their leadership was 
strong and that of the Liberals and Communists weak; but 
each country also had its own particular reasons for accepting 
the new regime. The workings of this new totalitarian order 
are common knowledge, but the author’s detailed explanation 
of the internal organization that produced them is very in- 
structive. It was this ever developing internal organization 
along lines of excess that precluded any successful reforms 
from emerging in Fascist society; the war hastened its end. 

Liberal society in the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia and the Scandinavian countries 
worked out various needed reforms within the limits of their 
own political framework. England abandoned the free trade 
system, changed the whole individualistic system of agricul- 
tural production and marketing, introduced amalgamations, 
public corporations and nationalization into industry and 
public services such as coal, electric power, iron and steel; 
housing, transportation, broadcasting, price control were 
major reorganizations in a planned program which still con- 
tinues. The United States did not begin its mutations until 
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after the great depression when the New Deal brought forth 
the Emergency Banking Act, the Public Works Administra- 
tion, the Social Security Act, the National Labor Relations 
Act, the Fair Labor Standards Act and other Acts which 
were later annulled. The trend started by these reforms will 
continue as is evidenced by plans for social insurance, health 
insurance, full employment, housing and public works and 
services. France started her principal reorganizations after 
the crisis of 1925; then came enactments for social security, 
unemployment assistance and economic regulation. The error 
of hanging on to the gold standard brought about another 
upheaval in 1934 which was poorly handled and led to the 
Leftist victorv in the elections of 1936. The French New Deal 
under the Leftists attempted many economic and social re- 
forms but inefficiency and class struggle finally led to 
catastrophe; since her liberation a program similar to Britain’s 
has been inaugurated. As for the smaller democracies: 
Belgium had her New Deal and is at present making progress ; 
Czechoslovakia put in new labor laws and enactments against 
subversive parties, but is becoming less democratic; the 
Scandinavian countries now have public control of many 
items combined with the cooperative movement. Such is a 
brief of the picture which the author fills in with accurate 
detail and sums up as a new pattern in Liberal society. 

In the succeeding chapters Professor Timasheff analyzes 
the data; he compares the three societies by pointing out the 
dictatorship of Communism and Fascism in contrast to the 
freedom of Democracy, the control of classes in the former 
and the organization in the latter, the planned economy of 
both, the freedom of culture which rernains only in the 
Liberal. The portrayal of the three-cornered struggle that 
naturally arose between Communism and Fascism as one 
bloc and Liberal society as the other shows how extensively 
expediency has become the norm of international relation- 
ships, especially after the unnatural alliance of Communism 
and the Democracies. So the struggle goes on with no 
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guarantee that there will be a return to the Liberal type of 
society by the majority of nations; in fact this type of ‘society 
may collapse unless the problems of efficiency, employment, 
war, and spiritual values are dealt with in a new spirit learned 
from the examples of social upheaval through which the 
world has been passing. New methods and plans must be 
put into execution, some of which the author indicates and 
believes will be successful and at the same time preserve the 
essentials of our way of life. This book is a plea, but one 
which is presented only after all the evidence to support it 
has been carefully gathered and logically stated; it does not 
appeal vaguely for ‘something’ to be done, but it indicates 
quite definitely what ought to be done. May those in whose 
hands lies the future of ‘our world,’ which includes each of us 
to some extent, find in the book a solid source for thinking 
and planning. 
Weston College, Mass. JAMEs L. MONKs. 


* *« * 


CATHOLIC RESISTANCE IN NAZI GERMANY 
Af tse prisoner Johann Neuhaeusler, himself a Da- 


chau prisoner during four years, has recently brought 
together a mass of documentary evidence concerning 
the bitter struggle waged by the Catholic Church in Germany 
against the Nazi regime.’ The book is not well organized, no 
doubt because the author and his patron, Cardinal Faulhaber, 
thought it desirable to hasten publication. Unfortunately 
there persisted during the first months of Allied military oc- 
cupation a tendency to classify all Catholics as “reactionaries” ; 
and notably in Bavaria this prejudice sometimes had quite 
grotesque consequences. To set forth at least a part of the 
truth seemed therefore an apologetical necessity. 
Part One of this large volume is first of all a recapitulation 





I1KREUZ UND HAKENKREUZ. Der Kampf des Nationalsozialismus gegen die katholische 
Kirche. By Monsignor Johann Neuvhaeusler, with a foreword by Cardinal Faulhaber. 
Two parts. Munich: Verlag Katholische Kirche Bayerns, 1946. Pp. 384; 433. 
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of the premises on the basis of which both sides acted. For 
Catholics the Encyclicals of Pope Pius XI and of the German 
Bishops spoke clearly and fearlessly. The Nazi position was 
at first carefully veiled, but ultimately found complete ex- 
pression in statements of policy issued by Bormann and 
Himmler. They were determined to crush the Church, and 
the plans agreed upon for execution once the war was over 
leave nothing to the imagination. Monsignor Neuhaeusler 
prints these various texts in full. Meanwhile the battle in- 
creased in intensity, being directed in particular against 
religious orders, Catholic education, and the activity of lay 
organizations. A good deal of the material bearing on these 
subjects has already been issued but some of it is new. Of 
special interest are statistics, admittedly incomplete, con- 
cerning priests imprisoned in Dachau. Of these 261 were, 
during the early months of 1945, Germans. 

The author opens Part Two with a very impressive com- 
mentary on German Catholic responsibility for having failed 
to resist adequately the barbarous measures resorted to by the 
Nazis in concentration camps and elsewhere. He states that 
even those who like himself were imprisoned in Dachau or 
Buchenwald had only a limited knowledge of the atrocities 
committed; and he goes on to conclude that if the Bishops 
were not afraid to attack euthanasia as a means for disposing 
of the mentally sick they most assuredly would have spoken 
out against the gas ovens of Auschwitz had they known of 
their existence. With this I am in agreement. The Cardinal 
of Cologne as well as the late Cardinal of Muenster, of whose 
courage none will doubt, assured me that they were without 
an inkling of the nefarious acts committed during the final 
year of the Third Reich. Nothing about totalitarianism is 
more uncanny than is its ability to seal off one part of the 
population from the others. Monsignor Neuhaeusler gives, 
for instance, a very graphic account of plans to secularize 
monastic institutions in Alsace-Lorraine. In this case news of 
what the Gestapo had in mind leaked out, and it was possible 
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after long and arduous journeys to notify the Archbishop of 
Freiburg, whose telegrams then frightened the Nazis out of 
carrying through their plans. 

Monsignor Neuhaeusler likewise summarizes much that 
was done to oppose Hitler’s racist doctrines, the Rosenberg 
philosophy, and similar aberrations. It must be admitted, 
however, that his account of these actions is neither complete 
nor fully objective. Sometimes the reason is again inability 
to secure the evidence. Travel in Germany being as difficult 
as it now is, a writer is perforce confined to his own environ- 
ment. Thus the whole story of the Catholic attack on 
Rosenberg’s Mythus, carried on with masterly ability and 
resolute courage by the theological faculty of the University 
of Bonn in particular, is only alluded to by Monsignor 
Neuhaeusler. Yet it is assuredly one of the unforgettable 
episodes of the Catholic resistance. 

More generally, however, the book suffers from being too 
narrowly ecclesiastical in scope and too apologetic in tone. 
That not all the leaders of the German Church possessed 
foresight and fortitude is regrettably true. One can only be 
grateful that the number of the frightened and the conformist 
was as small as it really was. No good can come of any attempt 
to disguise these gloomy facts. On the other hand, while 
Monsignor Neuhaeusler pays many a glowing tribute to Cath- 
olic fathers and mothers who fought for the right to give their 
children a Christian education, and to officials who sacrificed 
their own well-being to the cause of truth, he gives a very 
incomplete picture of lay effort as abetted by the lower clergy. 
Here again the explanation may be that this effort was far 
stronger in such districts as the Rhineland than it was in 
Bavaria. Nothing is said of the heroic struggle of the 
Arbeitervereine, of the Munich student uprising, or of the 
background of the coup d’état of July, 1944. Yet the history 
of just these events will in the end demonstrate that German 
resistance to Hitlerism was very strong. 

I feel, however, that on the whole this book will be 
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respected by every student of the tragic period with which 
it deals. The author could not have written it had he not 
begun early to collect documents bearing on the persecution 
as it unfolded, and if he himself had not earned through 
personal suffering the right to speak. His tribute to the priests 
and religious of his country is deserved. Certainly, for ex- 
ample, the story of the Society of Jesus as it unfolds is as 
illustrious as any in the annals of Loyola’s sons, and many 
another group of religious will number among its glories 
the martyrs and confessors of this time. It is very much to 
be hoped that a condensation of the book can appear in 
English, with such additions as may be available from other 
sources. 
Hunter College, New York. GEORGE N. SHUSTER. 


M. SARTRE’S CONCEPTION OF LIBERTY 


HE purpose of this short note is not so much to classify, 

in a purely schematic—and inevitably inadequate— 

way, the many tendencies manifest in contemporary 

French philosophy, but rather to emphasize the dramatic 

character of the situation in which French philosophy finds 
itself today. 

In a very remarkable address delivered under the auspices 
of the UNESCO at the Sorbonne, M. André Malraux began 
by recalling the poignant cry of Nietzsche: God is dead! 
But then he went on to declare that the great question before 
the Western world today is to know whether it is not rather 
man himself who is dead, whether man has not already 
pronounced his own death sentence. 

It is here, so it seems to me, that we have the central 
problem in relation to which the position of contemporary 
French philosophy must be defined. There is no one, of course, 
not even among those who are most inclined to despair, 
who would willingly accept such a sentence. But the precise 
moment at which men’s minds begin to bifurcate is when 
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the question arises of knowing the nature of this man—whose 
real chances of survival are in the balance—and also on what 
conditions survival itself is acceptable. 

Of such problems the rationalists at the beginning of our 
century did little more than skim the surface. Trained as they 
were in the schools of the Idealists, they thought in terms only 
of Spirit, Consciousness or Thought, without formulating 
questions in their historical or social context. We may add 
that either they took their stand in a world wholly outside 
of time or they tended at most to accept a conception of 
progress limited to ideas—and even that concept was all 
too vague. 

Needless to say, the horrible drama of the last thirty years 
has made inevitable a basic change—a change of axis which 
constitutes a revolution hardly less profound than the Coper- 
nican revolution of Kant. 

Of course, it is the battle between Marxists and Existential- 
ists which today occupies the front of the stage; but, as I see 
it, a far more profound debate is taking place in the wings. 
In the highly important articles which he published last 
summer in Les Temps Modernes, J. P. Sartre attacked the 
fallacies of dialectical materialism. I do not at all mean to 
say that he is purely and simply opposed to Marxism. On 
the contrary, he acknowledges in the Marxist system an out- 
standing pragmatic value. “It is certain,” he says, “that today 
materialism is the philosophy of the proletariat precisely 
in so far as the proletariat is revolutionary. This austere and 
deceptive doctrine is the bearer of the purest and most ardent 
hopes. This theory which is a radical denial of man’s freedom 
has become the means of man’s most radical enfranchisement.” 
Sartre’s own position is quite different. For him, liberty must 
be built on man’s actions, and only expresses itself when he 
commits his whole being in action. Socialism, at most, is but 
a means to make possible the realization of the reign of 
liberty. It is impossible to be satisfied with the kind of monism 
which for so long has had its way in this matter. A revolution- 
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ary philosophy of liberty must explain the plurality of 
liberties. It must show how each liberty, without ceasing to 
be a liberty for oneself, must be a recognizable object for 
one’s neighbor . . . What the revolutionary is demanding is 
nothing less than the power of man to invent his own law; 
revolutionary philosophy pretends to be the philosophy of 
man in general... . Yet the Truth, no less revolutionary, which 
it proclaims is ‘““Truth—concrete, deliberate, created, kept 
alive, conquered in the course of social struggles by the men 
who work for the liberation of man.” 

We have here enough—and more than enough—to define 
a philosophical climate quite different from that which was 
known to philosophy before Nietzsche. Because at root it is 
Nietzsche far more than Kierkegaard who is the source of 
Sartre’s existentialism—in spite of the fact that he never 
mentions Nietzsche’s name. 

To say this is to raise a problem that is essential; and it 
behooves us to inquire whether its solution, as proposed by 
the author of L’Etre et le Néant, can be accepted. The 
problem in question is the problem of values, of the reality 
of values. Sartre starts from the assumption that if there are 
values they must be of our own choosing. He refuses to 
acknowledge in values any kind of transcendence. But this 
refusal lands him in inextricable difficulties. Moreover, it is 
precisely at this point that he finds himself in conflict not 
only with the Christian Existentialists, as they are called, 
but likewise with all others who still hold to the possibility 
of a philosophy of the spirit. I have in mind men like Louis 
Lavelle, no less than René Le Senne, men like V. Jamkélévitch 
and Aimé Forest, and, of course, I include myself. As I see 
it, the fundamental problem seems to be to understand how 
a certain degree of transcendence can be assigned to values 
without turning these values into simple objects of the mind 
localized in an artificial firmament. What the philosopher 
of our day has the duty of clarifying and defining is the 
mode of irreducible reality that belongs to values. 
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For myself, I do not think that this elucidation can be 
achieved without a recognition of the human mystery—a 
mystery that cannot be other than human-divine. | should add 
that the term “mystery” is here taken in a sense that cannot 
be reduced to the data of any form of agnosticism. The reason 
for this is that the distinguishing mark of this mystery is to 
be clarifying, without ever being fully clarified. From this 
point of view the question asked by André Malraux takes 
on a different appearance. An interior reality presents itself 
for which a philosophy like that of M. Sartre can, in fact, 
find no place. This reality is that of Hope. Hope must be for 
ever exiled from a world in which each separate liberty is 
a prisoner of itself and distrustful of every other liberty that 
might reduce it to reality—turn it into a thing. Hope implies 
a concrete nous which can only be that of love. Now love 
and values, if they are to be saved, can only be saved together. 
A philosophy which denies the reality of values can see 
nothing in love but a pretension propped up by nothingness. 

It is here—in the problems of values and love and, con- 
sequently, of the very notion of a God-subject, of an incarnate 
God to whom man is existentially referred—that the funda- 
mental debate of our time is taking place. The arena of that 
battle is not the stuffy pit in which existentialists and Marxists 
are meeting to fight today—only too ready to call it quits 
tomorrow if some sort of spurious compromise can only be 
arranged. The question remains whether Sartre, in his battle 
with a naive and philosophically untenable materialism, is 
not abetting the restoration of a more mature materialism 
which proclaims, and even exalts, the total dereliction of the 
human being, and leaves man, washed up after an unimagin- 
able metaphysical storm, thrown on the shore of a world to 
which he does not belong and which, in the long run, he is 
called upon to deny after he has completely exploited it. But 
for Sartre this denial is not a prelude to invoking, much less 
affirming, an Unknown God—perhaps the sole conceivable 
guarantee of our incomprehensible dignity. 

Paris. GABRIEL MARCEL. 





The Spanish Question in 
World Politics 


Ross HOFFMAN 


the Romans built over the Tormes river and, guide- 

book in hand, regarded the ancient city of Salamanca 
as the western sun was burnishing its domes and towers. The 
salient features of the noble aspect before my eyes were the 
domes of what is called the ‘new cathedral.’ My guidebook 
informed me that this edifice “dates from the later part of the 
Gothic period of architecture in Spain. .. . Begun in 1513, 
the work lasted till 1733... . We thus see the temple, which 
is of Gothic design, following in many of its details the canons 
of Renaissance art.’’ Here was a text to assist a meditation 
upon the remarkable Spanish genius for blending the Gothic 
and classical traditions (along with the Moorish) in a distinc- 
tive tradition of Christendom, but it was rather the dates that 
arrested my attention. Almost exactly they bounded Spain’s 
great age: the two centuries of the rise, the greatness and 
decline of the Spanish empire. 

When the ‘new cathedral’ was begun Charles I was about 
to ascend the throne and link the crown of Spain with those 
of the Netherlands, Naples, Sicily, Milan, and the Holy 
Roman Empire. Cortez was about to conquer Mexico and 
Pizarro was soon to rival that stupendous adventure in Peru. 
When the church was completed Charles’s empire in Europe 
had been dismembered, the Bourbons reigned at Madrid, and 
the British were installed at Gibraltar. In 1513 St. Teresa 
of Avila was about to enter the world and St. Ignatius Loyola 
was but seven years from his wounds at Pamplona; in 1733 
the English Duke of Wharton had just founded the first 
Masonic lodge at Madrid. Between these moments of history 


O NE afternoon last summer I stood on the bridge which 
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Spaniards had displayed an energy in religion, politics, war 
and conquest which has never been equaled by another people. 
They placed themselves in service to the ideal of a united 
Christendom and created an empire of Western Europe and 
America: an Atlantic or Euro-American empire which ter- 
ritorially was the largest empire in the history of the world. 
Then enervation came on them; some fault or defect in the 
mysterious secretions of the body politic developed. Spain 
weakened and declined. Even her independence was imper- 
iled, for it was in 1733 that the first of those Family Compacts 
were made which tied Spain to France and dragged her into 
one ruinous war after another until her empire was dissolved. 

So did the ‘Spanish question’ originate. Like the other so- 
called ‘questions’ which abound in the history of modern 
international relations, it was produced by the mystifying 
processes of political decomposition: a dying empire and a 
contest among new empires for the inheritance. The question 
was first posed squarely before the nations when Charles I] 
died without issue in 1700, and it provoked the world war of 
the Spanish succession. Its emergence may instructively be 
compared with the rise of the ‘Eastern question’ which the 
simultaneously declining Ottoman Empire bequeathed to the 
world. More than a century ago Leopold von Ranke in his 
Ottomans and the Spanish Monarchy in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries linked Spain and Turkey in the drama 
of world history; which was natural and obvious for the age 
when these mighty powers faced each other as secular antagon- 
ists: champions respectively of Christendom and the Islamic 
world. Less obvious, perhaps, has been the continuing link 
and parallelism in modern Spanish and Turkish history. 
But it is there and is worth observing. These empires simul- 
taneously lost zeal for the religious ideals that had inspired 
their conquests and they declined apace, the Turks yielding 
vast countries to the Holy Roman Emperor, the Poles and 
the Russians as France, Austria and England were preparing 
the partition of Charles II’s dominions in Western Europe. 
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In the eighteenth century both empires married themselves 
diplomatically to France and enjoyed brief spells of recovery, 
but at length suffered penalties for this policy because France 
pushed Turkey into disastrous wars with Austria and Russia 
and involved Spain in equally ruinous conflicts with Great 
Britain. Since then both states have periodically been 
threatened or coerced by greater powers seeking dominance 
in that European system wherein Spain and Turkey appear 
as strategic peninsular appendages. Thus, in the 1790’s the 
French Republic made Charles IV of Spain its reluctant ally 
and the Czar Paul of Russia forced his no less unwelcome 
alliance on the Sultan. A few years later Spaniards and Turks 
found themselves simultaneously in arms against these suf- 
focating embraces. Neither of the shrunken empires had any 
important part in the creation of a new European system in 
1815, and both faced revolution in outlying provinces. Spain 
lost her American colonies as the Sultan was failing to crush 
the Greek insurgents, and in the 1820’s both states were in- 
vaded by foreign armies—again the French and the Russians. 

During Spain’s first Carlist war in the next decade, the 
Ottoman Empire was torn by Mehemet Ali’s duel with his 
Turkish suzerain. After that, these now obviously ‘backward’ 
states—both suffering from an inability to adapt their tradi- 
tional religious cultures to the secular progress of the nine- 
teenth century—found their main security in diplomatic 
dependence on the British Empire, whose twin objectives in 
foreign policy (the European balance of power and safe- 
guarding the route to India) seemed in near harmony with 
Spanish and Turkish desires for independence and political 
stability. So the Turks sold themselves to Palmerston and 
Disraeli, and Gibraltar became “the rock that you see very 
plain” attached to whose base “is the district of Spain.” 
Toward the close of the nineteenth century Spain and Turkey 
tired of being unofficial British dependencies and responded 
to the seductive flirtations of the new German power in 
Europe. This orientation was no small part of the reason 
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why Spain lost Cuba and the Philippines and the Ottoman 
Empire went into the abyss. After World War I both coun- 
tries were subjected to nationalist military dictatorships and 
both dismissed their hereditary monarchs. Both peoples were 
prudent enough to keep clear of the fighting in World War II, 
but they influenced the course of the war in comparably im- 
portant ways. Turkey’s alliance with Great Britain helped 
to bar the Germans from the Middle East, but her neutrality 
protected the right flank of Hitler’s march to the Volga. 
Spain’s quasi alliance with Germany from 1939 to 1942 helped 
the latter to isolate Britain and mount the attack on Russia; 
yet Spanish neutrality in the western war theater protected 
the flank and rear of the Allied invasion of North Africa. 
Both states cringed in appeasement before the Nazi Reich 
when its power was in the ascendant; both veered toward the 
Allies when the fortunes of war were reversed. And although 
Turkey made a nominal eleventh-hour entry into the war 
while Spain did not, the parallel has not ended because both 
states at the end of the war found themselves objects of Soviet 
wrath and ambition. 

This was not simply because the Russians resented Turkey’s 
standing aside while the Germans fought their way to 
Stalingrad and the Caucasus and the Spanish Blue Division’s 
part in the German attack, but because the new Soviet empire, 
like all previous powers which have sought to control Europe, 
is necessarily interested deeply in these appendages of Europe 
which abut upon the Mediterranean lifeline of the British 
Empire. Like its Czarist predecessor, the Soviet empire would 
like to control the Dardanelles and dominate the region of 
the Eastern Mediterranean, the Near and Middle East. The 
strategic prize is command of the highway of communications 
between Europe and southern Asia; geopolitically considered, 
this is nothing less than world domination. At the present 
moment, for reasons unknown to those not privy to diplomatic 
secrets, the Russians appear to be retreating instead of ad- 
vancing toward this strategic objective, but probably their 
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retreat is only tactical and temporary, because they have not 
abandoned their cognate objectives in Western Europe. They 
are still solicitous for the fortunes of the French Communists 
and the use which may be made of these for creating a ‘friendly 
government’ in Spain in order to shut or threaten to shut the 
western gateway of the Mediterranean against British and 
American naval power. By all signs showing, they have made 
substantial progress on this front during the year now ending. 
Should they achieve their suspected purposes in this political 
area, it would be reasonable to expect new forward steps in 
the Near and Middle East. 

There is nothing very surprising in all this because the 
USSR has been moving along familiar lines of political 
strategy. It has been acting very much as Russia acted the last 
time she rose as a colossus over a near-prostrate Europe. After 
1814 Alexander I tried to obtain diplomatic ascendancy at 
Paris and Madrid, to link the restored Bourbon courts in 
alliance and attach them diplomatically to Russia. He even 
considered establishing a Russian base in the Balearic islands. 
Two grand purposes motivated him: the organization of 
Europe in an alliance solidaire led and protected by himself, 
and the isolation of the Ottoman Empire. With the latter 
he had been compelled to make an unsatisfactory peace in 
1812, and that settlement was to be reopened when the con- 
venient hour arrived. Hence Alexander envisaged a kind 
of Romanoff-Bourbon ‘axis’ to draw Paris and Madrid away 
from London, to loosen the tie between Vienna and London, 
to diminish the influence of Britain in Europe and enfeeble 
her in the Mediterranean. That is why the 1820 revolution of 
the Spanish ‘liberals’ against King Ferdinand VII alarmed 
the Czar so greatly that he endeavored to mobilize the Holy 
Alliance against the ‘Revolution’ in Spain, as today the 
Kremlin tries to mobilize the UN against ‘fascism’—another 
ideological spectre—in ‘Franco-Spain.’ But Lord Castlereagh, 
the Tory Foreign Secretary who liked the Spanish revolution- 
ists about as well as Ernest Bevin likes General Franco, 
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derived satisfaction from the Czar’s diplomatic discomfiture 
in Spain and took a stand for nonintervention. When the 
French, with the blessings of Alexander’s Holy Alliance, in 
1823 crusaded in Spain in behalf of ideological royalism, the 
British were aroused to warlike anger; and the threat of ex- 
tending the action’s scope to Transatlantic Spain not only 
evoked the Monroe Doctrine but inspired British recognition 
of new revolutionary governments in Spanish America. This 
immense crisis in the Euro-American world enabled the 
Russians to move forward diplomatically in the contem- 
poraneous Ottoman civil war. In recent years we have seen 
a different ideology but the same impulses, temptations and 
strategic purposes at work. Ten years ago the Soviet Union 
countered what it believed to be an Anglo-German threat 
by promoting Popular Front governments orientated toward 
Moscow at Paris and Madrid, and when Franco’s Nationalists 
rose to spoil this game the Kremlin tried every means to send 
a French army into Spain. Today the French may be more 
susceptible to this temptation. This is not merely because the 
Communists are so much more influential at Paris, but because 
the French find themselves, as in 1815, reduced in Europe, 
largely shut out of Germany and Italy, and therefore tempted 
to move into Spain. This is the specific danger in the present 
phase of the Spanish question. If it materializes we ought 
not to be surprised if the USSR opens a new diplomatic 
offensive against Turkey and Iran. That is to say, we ought 
not be surprised if an immense new world crisis is pre- 
cipitated, perhaps another world war. 

One can hardly doubt that the danger is perceived by the 
British Foreign Office and the American State Department. 
Hence they would be glad if General Franco were peacefully 
to undo his 1939 victory, arrange a quiet political funeral for 
himself and his regime, and bequeath Spain to a ‘democratic’ 
government whose independence they could defend without 
diplomatic hypocrisy. But so far they have failed to persuade 
the General, and there is little promise that such a plan can 
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succeed. Two main reasons explain why this appears to be 
so: first, the proposal is based on the assumption that establish- 
ment of a ‘democratic government’ on Western principles 
would solve the Spanish question by removing the French 
and Communist temptation to intervene. But there is no 
reason to believe that such a regime would not appear odiously 
‘fascist’ to eyes that look from the Left. Another Greek gov- 
ernment would hardly solve the Spanish problem! For this 
problem, in the last analysis, is not of political ideology but 
of power strategy, and we may be sure that the forces that 
wish to make a revolution in Spain will not be at a loss for an 
excuse if they are able to find means and opportunity. The 
second reason arises from the equally false assumption that 
there exist in Spain the political men and political habits 
required to sustain the kind of regime the British and Amer- 
ican governments profess to desire. There are, of course, 
statesmanlike Spaniards who prize political liberty and con- 
stitutional government and know how to promote and prosper 
these good things; but their number is not large; they have 
rarely been in power and never for long. Today these men 
for the most part support the existing government and no 
doubt will continue to do so for as long as it symbolizes 
patriotic resistance to outside dictation. If such men did 
conspire with foreigners to obtain power in the country, they 
would be unfit to possess it. But in any event the party of 
political wisdom is not large. Spain is the land that produces 
Carlist apostolicos and requetés, Basque and Catalan national- 
ists, anarcho-syndicalists, Trotzkyite communists, Stalinite 
communists, Falange national socialists—all forms of the 
degenerate political romanticism that has cursed the world 
since the French Revolution. Madariaga was hardly exag- 
gerating when he said that every Spaniard is either a dictator 
or an anarchist. To find a comparison to the miserable polit- 
ical history of Spain in the last century and a half, one must 
go again, I think, to the history of Turkey from the last years 
of the Janissaries (1820’s) through the repeated palace revolu- 
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tions, military revolts and provincial risings, to the advent of 
the Young Turks (1908), the first world war, and the dissolu- 
tion of the Ottoman Empire. Here is a thumbnail sketch of 
Spanish political history since 1810 given by General Franco 
in a speech to the Cortes last May: 


During the first period, which extended from the Cortes of Cadiz, of 
September, 1810, to the return of Ferdinand VII in March of 1814, Spain 
passed through a war of independence and three regencies, and during that 
time our first constitution was promulgated. 

From the return of Ferdinand VII, in March of 1814, until his death 
in 1833, slightly over nineteen years, we experienced a constant struggle 
between liberalism and absolutism: six years of absolutism with the repression 
of the liberals, three years of liberalism with the brutal persecution of the 
absolutists, and ten years of moderate absolutism until the accession of the 
Queen Ruler, with continuous rebellions and uprisings, a civil war which 
led to foreign armed intervention, the loss of nearly all our possessions 
throughout the world, and the sowing of the seeds of the Carlist War. 

During the next period, from the death of Ferdinand VII until the 
dethroning of Isabel II, from September of 1833 to September of 1868, 
Spanish life could not have been more agitated. In thirty-five years there were 
forty-one governments and two civil wars, the first lasting six years; two 
regencies and one queen removed from the throne; three new constitutions, 
fifteen military uprisings, numerous disturbances, the repeated killing of 
priests, sackings, reprisals, persecutions, an attempt upon the life of the 
Queen, and two uprisings in Cuba. 

From the removal of Isabel II from the throne to the reign of Alfonso 
XIII, slightly less than thirty-four years, there were twenty-seven changes 
in government, a foreign king who reigned two years, a Republic which 
had four presidents in eleven months; a civil war that lasted seven years 
(the last Carlist War) ; various Republican revolutions, uprisings and can- 
tonal disturbances; a war with the United States and the loss of the last 
remnants of our colonial empire; two Presidents of the Republic assassinated, 
and two new constitutions. 

From the coronation of Alfonso XIII to April 4, 1931, a period in which 
Spain, bled white and in ruins, led a more tranquil life, during the first 
twenty-eight years there were twenty-nine governments, three attempts were 
made on the life of the King, and there were various revolutionary movements, 
z military disturbance, and the setting up of a dictatorship. The dictatorship 
lasted seven years, the only interlude, with the termination of the war in 
Morocco, of peace, order, and progress. The year that followed witnessed 
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two changes of government which led to the dethroning of the King and 
the termination of our traditional monarchy. 

The Republic, which was in existence from April of 1931 to July of 1936, 
epitomized all the changes, revolutions and anarchy of all the previous periods. 
In slightly more than five years there were two presidents, twelve changes 
of government, one constitution which was constantly suspended, repeated 
burnings of convents and churches, and religious persecutions; seven poten- 
tially important movements which upset public order, one Communist revolu- 
tion, a secessionist movement in two regions, and the assassination of the 
leader of the opposition by order of the government. 


Since then a three-year civil war has been followed by 
seven years of military dictatorship and national socialism, 
and few Spaniards expect the present arrangement to last 
much longer. But Senator Connally told the UN Assembly: 
“Tt is our expectation that the democratic ideals of the Spanish 
people will reassert themselves to create the foundations of a 
stable government based on the will of the people!” 

Back through this pitiable record run the roots of the real 
Spanish question as distinguished from the wholly artificial 
one which has been raised by strategists of revolution and 
power politics. Spain is without doubt a diseased body politic, 
but the name of the disease is not ‘fascism’ and the cure is 
not ‘democracy.’ These overworked words, which merely 
designate mental abstractions having little or no relation to 
concrete political reality, cast darkness instead of light on 
the unique features of the Spanish problem, the essentials of 
which, I believe, are these: 

The inhabitants of the Iberian peninsula are the descendants 
of the last champions of a united Christendom, of the victors 
of Lepanto, of the architects of the Atlantic stage of world 
history. But their state today is only the impoverished rump 
of a once globally extended empire. That empire was Spain 
itself because it was the mark of the empire that the religion, 
language, culture and political habits of Spain were carried 
to its furthermost boundaries; hence the decomposition of the 
empire ran on to the decomposition of Iberian Spain, which 
was and still is essentially a Castilian empire over the various 
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peoples of the peninsula. After the last great imperial disaster 
in 1898 the very idea of Spain was losing hold on men’s 
minds. José Ortega y Gasset in 1914 told a Madrid audience: 

Our generation has never negotiated with the topics of patriotism, and 
when it hears the word Spain it does not think of Calderon and Lepanto, 
it does not remember the victories of The Cross, it does not call forth the 
visions of a blue sky, and under it a splendor—it merely feels, and that which 


it feels is grief. 


This feeling—of grief—is basic in the Spanish question. 
It goes far to explain the susceptibility of Spaniards to so 
many mad political movements, reactionary and revolutionary, 
mixtures of utopian dreaming and dark despair, but all rais- 
ing an illusive hope for something to assuage this Spanish 
grief. It inspired the pathetic cry of the Falange Nationalists: 
Arriba Espana. They longed for Spain to arise and be herself 
again. They wanted to put meaning into political life; they 
wanted some ideal to realize, some mission to discharge or 
worthwhile work to do in the modern world. Their ancestors 
had been a great historical people; they wished to emulate 
them; only so, they believed, could Spain continue to live. 
For Spain may be likened unto a man of genius who, after 
doing great creative work and managing great affairs, loses 
his employment and lives on in a world that despises his 
talents. Spain is looking for an occupation to fill and satisfy 
her soul. The Russians could give her one. They could tap 
the wellsprings of ideological fanaticism in this noble, heroic 
and tortured people by assigning them to a revolutionary 
mission in that far-flung Hispanic world which their il- 
lustrious forefathers created. But what has the West, once 
called Christendom, to offer Spain? 

Spaniards, I fear, regard our Western world with deep 
suspicion and cynicism. Their experience of the last two 
centuries has instilled this distrust and the events of recent 
years have accentuated it. A great many Spaniards truly 
believed that in assisting the German attack against atheist 
Russia they were carrying on the crusading tradition of Don 
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John of Austria. They really thought they were fighting for 
Christendom and they were cruelly disillusioned. Today they 
believe they are not less cruelly misunderstood by the other 
Western nations. Hence they do not believe much in Christen- 
dom’s existence beyond the limits of the Iberian peninsula. 
But they are susceptible to an honorable offer of employment 
in the world which they did so much to create. It need not 
be as dangerously adventurous as certain phases of Spain’s 
ancestral past, for Don John of Austria has ridden ‘home 
from the crusade.’ The nature of the assignment was indicated 
and the work was actually under way when, only a few years 
ago, Spain played an active, wise and constructive role in the 
League of Nations. Here was one great sphere of modern 
life to which she was able to contribute much. The Spanish 
mind is poor in politics and the arts of statecraft, but it is rich 
in juridical genius and the problems of permanent inter- 
national organization require that genius. This is so remark- 
able a feature of Spanish life, indeed, that even today—under 
a military dictatorship and national socialist domestic policies 
Spaniards who dislike the regime and wish to form a dif- 
ferent one, will boast that their country lives under the rule 
of law, not mere arbitrary power. More than ever the world 
today, as it gropes toward the settlement of international 
society on the basis of juridical order, has need of the rich 
talents that still abound in the land of Vitoria and Suarez. 

Here is the good and meaningful work of universal value 
for Spain to do. Here is a mission for a noble people to use 
the traditions of Christendom in constructing a new citadel of 
peace and moral progress. But they cannot employ their taleats 
effectively to this end unless they are given the fullest op- 
portunity to cooperate politically, economically and culturally 
in international society. This means not only that the op- 
portunity should be given, but that it should be accepted. 
Spaniards need to surmount the wall of isolation which they 
have built round themselves; they need to become better 
acquainted with the world beyond it; they should enter into 
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more fruitful economic and intellectual relations with that 
world. But because they raised that wall from fear of outside 
forces that for centuries appeared hostile to their traditional 
religion and dignities of life, we can hardly expect them to 
surmount it unless assurance is given that these values and 
dignities can be safeguarded. If such assurance were given 
there might be some ground of reasoned hope for the coming 
of a day when Spain would feel less grief. On that day one 
might say of Spain what Chesterton said of Don John, that she 
“smiles, but not as Sultans smile, and settles back the blade.’”” 


1This paper was read at the annual luncheon conference of the American Catholic 
Historical Association, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, December 28, 1946. 





Diplomacy in Ideological 
Fetters 


ROBERT INGRIM 


W HEN the Polish delegate to the United Nations 


Security Council made mountains of Spanish mole- 

hills, why did the representative of the United States 
not stop him short by the remark that, compared with the 
police rule of Soviet quislings in Warsaw, even General 
Franco’s regime looked mild and liberal? When M. Kardelj, 
Yugoslavia’s foreign minister, accused, at Paris, the dem- 
ocratic government of Italy of Fascist leanings, why did not 
Mr. Byrnes domesticate him by the observation that, com- 
pared with Tito, even the founder of Fascism appeared like 
a benevolent humanitarian? 

A general and vague answer is already common knowledge. 
Everybody realizes that, when Truman and Byrnes took over, 
they found their hands tied by the secret and open concessions 
which Franklin D. Roosevelt had made at Teheran and Yalta. 
But this explanation is incomplete. Granted that their hands 
were tied—what tied their tongues? Whence came that magic 
spell which keeps us paralyzed and compels us to speak a 
language not our own? What, really, has happened to us? 

These and similar questions are being asked by bewildered 
Americans who find it hard to understand why our diplomacy 
operates in a world of polite fictions. With another conflagra- 
tion in the offing, eager searchings of heart are on the way. 
When exactly did we make the first and decisive false step? 
Where did we trip? 

That a member of a war coalition succeeds in defrauding 
his allies is nothing new in history. For this achievement, 
Stalin need not be admired. His bargaining position was strong 
because he sacrificed hecatombs when we and the British stuck 
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to the resolve of winning the war with a minimum of casual- 
ties. This gave Stalin the diplomatic whip hand. The miracle, 
which will rightly be an object of wonderment in times to 
come, was of a different nature. Stalin succeeded in fotsting 
upon us and the British his political terminology. This made 
us lose the peace long before the war was won; it debarred 
us from being ourselves; it prevented us from recognizing 
our friends in the Old World; it forced us to deny them; it 
cost the lives of many American soldiers; it created deep 
rifts in our midst. 


I 


To achieve his ends, Stalin had to palm off on us the follow- 
ing notions: 

(A) National socialism in Germany is not national social- 
ism. It is not revolutionary, but reactionary. It is but a new 
phase of militarist conservatism. 

(B) Bolshevism or Sovietism is democracy adapted to the 
needs of Eastern Europe and Asia. Communist parties every- 


where are democratic parties. 

(C) The common name of all enemies of democracy is 
Fascism. 

(D) The new league of nations must be based on a distinc- 
tion between peace-loving nations and peoples not worthy of 
that label. 

(E) Democratic government means giving political free- 
dom to every one except the enemies of freedom. 

(F) The Soviet Empire is a commonwealth; the British 
Commonwealth is an empire. 

Being sincere, the reader will admit that much of that list 
is appealing to the average American. Indeed, Stalin found 
the field well plowed when he sowed his seed. Among the 
plowers there had been many whom it would be unfair to call 
fellow travelers of Communism. Some of them were eminent 
liberals, some were liberal socialists, that is, socialists naive 
enough to believe that political freedom can survive economic 
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regimentation. These people had plowed the American field 
for Stalin innocently, as it were, but efficiently. The American 
soil was prepared for his germs—but of that we shall speak 
a little later. First let us see how the Russian dictator caught 
his allies in his nets. Let us see how that Soviet terminology 
was smuggled into official acknowledgment. 

A good deal of it was contained in the Declaration of 
Teheran, signed by Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin on Decem- 
ber 1, 1943: 

We shall seek the cooperation and active participation of all nations, 

large and small, whose peoples in heart and in mind are dedicated, as our 
own peoples, to the elimination of tyranny and slavery, oppression and in- 
tolerance. We will welcome them as they may choose to come into the world 
family of democratic nations. 
An impeccable text—if it had been issued by Roosevelt and 
Churchill alone. By signing it together with Stalin, they 
recognized legally and solemnly that the Soviet Union was 
one of the countries whose peoples were dedicated to the elimi- 
nation of tyranny and that it was a member of the family of 
democratic nations. Any other interpretation would have been 
absurd. Shylock had received his bond. 

The groundwork had been laid one month before, by the 
Declaration of Moscow. There the three governments had 
jointly proclaimed that the “general international organiza- 
tion” to come would be “based on the principle of the sov- 
ereign equality of all peace-loving states, and open to mem- 
bership by all such states.”” This statement secured for Russia 
the rank of a peace-loving nation and gave her the right of 
excluding from the new league anyone not recognized by her 
as peace-loving. By signing that declaration together with the 
Soviets, the English-speaking nations blotted out Moscow’s 
black record, among other things the partition of Poland with 
Hitler and the fact that Geneva had expelled Russia because 
of her unprovoked attack on Finland. 

Even more important was the language of the simultaneous 
statement regarding atrocities: 
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The United Kingdom, the United States and the Soviet Union have received 
from many quarters evidence of atrocities . . . perpetrated by Hitlerite forces. 
. . . The brutalities of Hitlerite domination . . . the recoiling Hitlerite 
Huns... crimes of the Hitlerites . . . liberated from Hitlerites . . . members 


of the Nazi Party... 


The striking feature of this text was its strict avoidance of the 
word German. The underlying idea was to let the Germans 
know that it was open to them to dissociate themselves from 
the crimes of their rulers. But what interests us in this context 
is the fact that the word German was five times replaced by 
Hitlerite and once by Nazi. Never by national socialist! 

The term Nazi had been used before in speeches and 
manifestations of allied leaders, but now, for the first time, 
it became an expression of the highest official rank in a formal, 
programmatic statement of the Big Three. Certainly, its em- 
ployment was not a secretarial error. To use idiomatic ab- 
breviations in diplomatic documents has always been con- 
sidered improper. In Germany, “Nazi” was a disparaging, 
slightly derisive expression. Foreign journalists seized upon 
it, and Winston Churchill wisely deprived it of its derisory 
character when, by a special inflexion, he put into it a good 
deal of contempt. Even so, the permanent use of the abbrevia- 
tion had a disastrous effect. People simply forgot that the real 
name of Hitler’s movement was NSDAP, National Socialist 
German Workers Party. If this had always been kept in 
mind, most fateful mistakes of judgment and action might 
have been avoided. : 

The Communists considered “national socialism,” as the 
name of Hitler’s party, a profanation of a sacred ideal. They 
scented serious danger. If the Hitler movement was allowed 
to use that name which, in reality, was by far the best defini- 
tion of imperialistic sovietism, would it not invite undesirable 
mental associations? Would it not help the democratic world 
to discover the close affinity, indeed, the basic identity of 
Hitlerism and Stalinism? Clearly, to kill the word national 
socialism was an urgent necessity. 
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That is how it came about that the statement from Moscow 
used Hitlerite five times and Nazi once instead of using 
national socialist six times. Mr. Roosevelt must have regarded 
it as a good terminological compromise. It set the pattern 
for his later concessions, the ratio being five to one half or 
ten to one. 

But even that text was not yet ideal from Stalin’s point 
of view. People might remember the origin of “Nazi,” and 
the word did not offer all the wonderful possibilities which 
were presented by the word Fascist. This was his dearest pet. 
But there even Roosevelt balked. It took Stalin a long time 
before he reached this goal. 

For some time he had to put up with substitutes. In the 
Yalta Declaration of February 11, 1945, the term Fascist was 
not to be found, except in the resounding name of Tito’s so- 
called parliament: Anti-Fascist Assembly of National Libera- 
tion. However, the word national socialism remained anath- 
ema. The text concerning Germany teemed with Nazi and 
nazism. But on that occasion something new appeared which, 


from Stalin’s point of view, was almost as valuable as the 
term Fascism: 


It is our inflexible purpose to destroy German militarism and nazism .. . 
We are determined to disarm and disband all German armed forces; break 
up for all time the German General Staff that has repeatedly contrived the 
resurgence of German militarism. . . . It is not our purpose to destroy the 
people of Germany, but only when nazism and militarism have been extirpated, 
will there be hope for a decent life for Germans... 

This text, as one sees, went far in defining national socialism 
as just another edition of traditional militarism. It made 
Hitlerism appear not as a revolutionary mass movement but 
as a contrivance of reactionaries. | 

Additional deference to Soviet terminology was shown by 
a Declaration on Liberated Europe, also signed at Yalta, by 
which the three governments pledged themselves to “assist 
the people in any European liberated state or former Axis 
satellite state . . . to form interim governmental authorities 
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broadly representative of all democratic elements in the pop- 
ulation...’ Furthermore by a declaration on Poland which 
demanded that at forthcoming elections “all democratic and 
anti-Nazi parties shall have the right to take part and to put 
forward candidates.” Thus it was again testified by America 
and Britain that Communists were democrats. 

The Potsdam Declaration of August 2, 1945, followed 
exactly the same line. “German militarism and nazism will 
be extirpated.” The Control Council will “prevent the revival 
or reorganization of German militarism and nazism.” Militar- 
ism first! 

Stalin’s opportunity to insert his favorite term Fascism 
into interallied documents came when the Russians drafted 
the armistice treaties with the countries on the lower Danube. 
On October 28, 1944, Bulgaria undertook “to dissolve im- 
mediately all pro-Hitler or other Fascist political, military, 
para-military and other organizations . . . and not to tolerate 
the existence of such organizations in the future.’”’ The same 
stipulation was imposed by the Big Three on Rumania and 
Hungary. By speaking of “pro-Hitler or other Fascist or- 
ganizations,” America and Britain adopted at last the Soviet 
usage of defining national socialism as a subspecies of Fascism. 
Their retreat was now finally cut off. When Washington, on 
July 30, 1946, published the drafts of the peace treaties agreed 
upon by the Council of Foreign Ministers, even the ab- 
breviated term Nazi had been completely scuttled. Not only 
Italy, in whose case it was correct to speak of Fascism, but 
also the Danubian countries were given the following text: 

Hungary (Rumania, Bulgaria) which in accordance with the armistice 
agreement has taken measures for dissolving all organizations of a Fascist 
type . . . undertakes not to permit in future the existence and activities of 
organizations of that nature which have as their aim denial to the peoples 
of their democratic rights. 


To do that was to be the privilege of Communists. After 
protracted labors, this was Stalin’s ultimate victory. Since 
the formula was signed by the West and by Russia, it implied 
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three equations : Communists are democrats. Anti-Communists 
are Fascists. Fascists are not democrats. Conclusion: Only 
Communists are democrats. 

This may look captious and sophistical. In reality it is quite 
simple. If I agree with a Communist on identifying the 
enemies of democracy as Fascist and on his being democratic, 
then non-Communists can no longer claim that quality. If 
the mare is a stallion, the stallion must be a mare. 

That would sound academic were it not blood-red reality. 
Throughout the Soviet sphere of influence, from Eastern 
Germany and Bohemia down to Yugoslavia and Albania, 
bolshevization has been proceeding upon the assumption that 
every one must be liquidated as a Fascist who for his family 
traditions, his nationality, his Christian convictions or his 
social standing is expected to be opposed to Russia’s revolu- 
tionary imperialism. Freedom for everyone except for the 
enemies of freedom—and who the enemies are, is decided by 
Soviet agents. If Americans venture bashful criticism, they 
are warned against siding with reactionaries, aristocrats and 
militarists. 

Now I am far from saying that these things would not 
happen if America and Britain had not been trapped by the 
Soviet terminology; Stalin, in his zone, would do as he pleases 
even if we had preserved our own language and if he had 
not succeeded in tying our tongues. To measure the disastrous 
effect of our adopting the Soviet definitions, we must look 
at our own zone of influence, we must recall our own political 
strategy. 

This takes me back to my remark that our soil had been 
well plowed for Stalin’s seed, plowed by American liberals 
and socialists. In this they had been supported by a host of 
recent immigrants, and American Communists had not 
omitted to act as their voice amplifiers. Speaking of sincere 
liberals, it should be conceded that they were the victims of 
an understandable misreading of European history. Regard- 
ing European liberals as their fellow believers, they conceived 
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them as bearers of their own ideals. Being themselves opposed 
to national intolerance and power politics, they overlooked 
the important fact that modern nationalism and militarism 
in Europe had been the offspring of the French Revolution, 
and that excessive nationalism and liberalism had been vir- 
tually identical there throughout the nineteenth century, 
especially among Germans, Italians, Hungarians, Poles and 
Czechs. Those American liberals, neglecting the mass char- 
acter of modern nationalism, considered it an outgrowth of 
right-wing conservatism. In reality it was a compensation for 
social inferiority feelings and therefore certainly not the elixir 
of junkers and other aristocrats. The most gifted Prussian 
junker, Prince Bismarck, wanted and established Prussian 
hegemony in the German Confederacy but was inexorably 
opposed to the Greater German ideal of the liberal revolution- 
aries of 1848. Between the two world wars, the Socialists 
in Germany and Austria were the champions of national 
fusion, against the tough resistance of Prussian conservative 
Protestants and Austrian Clericals. 

The second error of those American liberals, equally under- 
standable, was that they regarded European socialism as the 
direct successor and heir of liberalism. Indeed, apart from 
France, where the liberals lived on under the misleading 
name of Radical Socialists, in all European countries the 
Left, which had been liberal, became Labor, Socialist or 
Social Democracy after the turn of the century. But socialism 
was both heir and conqueror of liberalism. Professing pro- 
letarian internationalism, it was even more nationalistic than 
liberalism, imbued with the fallacious doctrine that durable 
peace could reign only between racially homogeneous states, 
that is, after the dissection of the old multinational com- 
munities. At the same time, socialism was antiliberal by nature 
because it stood for economic planning. However, those Amer- 
ican liberals saw that socialism was left, and what was left 


was all right. 
The advent of Hitler’s national socialism threw them into 
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great confusion. The German refugees came just in time to 
restore their equilibrium. History has taught that political 
refugees are dangerous advisers. If Europe’s crowned rulers 
had not listened to the aristocratic émigrés of the French 
Revolution, who counseled military intervention, the turmoil 
would perhaps have remained a home affair, and there would 
not have been a Napoleon. The influence exerted by German 
émigrés after the Hitler revolution was no less pernicious. 
Most of them were leftists, chiefly for the reason that con- 
servatives have a stronger loyalty to their native soil. Upon 
their arrival, those refugees had the natural urge to explain 
what had happened, first of all to answer for their own ship- 
wreck. Programmatically, they were leftists, socialists, revolu- 
tionaries. Hence to them leftism, socialism and revolution were 
noble and good. The enemy who had driven them from office 
could be neither noble nor good. They pictured him as right- 
ist, antisocial and counterrevolutionary. To the world outside, 
this did not look convincing. So the refugees resorted to the 
subterfuge of describing Hitler as a very little, utterly funny 
tool of German reactionaries, of generals, junkers, bankers 
and industrialists, who had built him up as the destroyer of 
trade unions and as the instrument of their war of revenge. 

American liberals swallowed this legend like nectar. Now 
their mind was again at rest. In reality, that story was a 
mixture of honest misinterpretation and sheer mendacity. It 
was true that, at the beginning of Hitler’s political career, 
some of the German industrialists had given him funds. But 
soon all responsible employers realized that national socialist 
demagogy was much worse than the sober policy of experi- 
enced trade-union leaders. So they turned against him. It 
suited him well. Having hundreds and thousands and soon 
millions of fanatic followers among the workers and middle 
classes, masses who poured gigantic sums into the party treas- 
ury, he could snap his fingers at charitable gifts. 

President von Hindenburg made Hitler chancellor not 
because some adventurers like Franz von Papen advised him 
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to do so but because the German people had given him more 
votes than to any other party. In highly industrialized Ger- 
many you could not secure 44 percent of the votes unless you 
attracted millions of formerly communist and socialist work- 
ers. That Hitler did. If we compare the last two elections 
before his seizing the helm, we find that the percentage of 
votes he obtained rose from 33 to 44 when that of the Com- 
munists fell from 17 to 12 and that of the Socialists from 
21 to 18. 

I remember well a conversation I had with one of Berlin’s 
leading liberal editors a few weeks before Hindenburg sent 
for Hitler. “We must,” he said, “go through a Hitler period 
We must give that man the opportunity of consuming him- 
self.” When I uttered doubts in view of Hitler’s dark record, 
he added: “Don’t worry. The storm troopers will be flanked 
by the army when marching into the Wilhelmstrasze.” 


II 


Having “unmasked” Hitlerism as a reactionary mummery, 
our liberals found it easy to develop the theory that all that 
was needed was a German revolution; that, if there was 
another and better Germany, it could only be found on the 
left; that America’s interests were tied up with the victory of 
the German Left over junkers, generals and industrialists. 
This doctrine would not have passed uncontested and would 
not have become our official strategy, if it had not offered the 
most alluring propaganda slogans. 

Let us remember for a moment that, concerning the first 
world war, American and British scholars had, in the ’twen- 
ties, demolished the theory of Germany’s undivided respon- 
sibility. Under the influence of their investigations, it had 
become a widely accepted conviction that the greatest guilt 
had been Serbia’s; that Russia as her backer had been more 
responsible than Austria, and Austria more so than Germany; 
that Germany and France had been equally at fault. There 
were historians who disagreed, but even they admitted that 
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it had been wrong to burden the Central Powers with the 
whole culpability. 

In 1939, that sober judgment was conveniently thrown over- 
board. War propaganda needs simple slogans, and what could 
have been simpler than declaring that “German militarism 
had, twice in a generation, set fire to the world”? Hitler and 
the Kaiser were presented as mere accessories, both but in- 
struments of that sinister streak of bloodthirst in the im- 
mutable character of Germany’s traditional upper classes. 

Now everything was clear, logical and obvious. In these 
circumstances, unconditional surrender was the only solution. 
A compromise with Hitler? Of course not; everybody saw 
that. But a compromise with his successors would have been 
even worse because who would have been able to remove him? 
Only the generals. 

Another benefit of the theory that America’s only friends 
were on the left was that it could take in all the so-called 
satellites, that is Vichy-France, Italy, Yugoslavia, Hungary, 
Austria, Czechia, even Spain. Public opinion became firmly 
convinced that nowhere must America have truck with right- 
ists, conservatives, traditionalists. America had to be the cham- 
pion of revolution, never of restoration. This too was gen- 
erally accepted. (Most Americans had never realized that 
Woodrow Wilson had been just that—the champion of revolu- 
tion in Germany and Austro-Hungary, with disastrous con- 
sequences!) 

Two results of that propaganda, which later was adopted 
hook, line and sinker by the Office of War Information, are 
in everyone’s memory. Undoubtedly, our deal with Marshal 
Pétain and Admiral Darlan was the greatest and most brilliant 
achievement of our political strategy, far superior to the 
emotional and unimaginative French policy of Anthony Eden. 
But President Roosevelt had to do it by stealth and had to act 
feloniously toward great French patriots in order to placate 
a public opinion that must have been a delight to Stalin—and 
Hitler. Secondly, since King Victor Emmanuel and Marshal 
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Badoglio could hardly pass as leftists, General Eisenhower 
was ordered to treat them with insulting distrust. He had to 
reject Badoglio’s clever scheme of deceptive mock fighting 
and had to insist on unconditional surrender, thus losing most 
valuable weeks and allowing the Germans to entrench them- 
selves in Italy with twenty divisions. 

Since General Eisenhower was in duty bound to cover those 
gauche transactions with his good name, it was a real relief 
to learn from Captain Harry C. Butcher’s diary (My Three 
Years With Eisenhower, Simon & Schuster, 1946) that the 
great soldier would have followed an entirely different course, 
in keeping with his forthright character. Immediately after 
Mussolini’s fall, Captain Butcher recorded, on July 27, 1943: 


Ike regretted existence of rapid communications. If we were still in the 
day of sailing ships, he thought he could deal more quickly and advantageously 
with the Italians than is possible when he has to communicate to both 
Washington and London. . . . Ike is for building public opinion amongst the 
Italians which would encourage King Victor Emmanuel to send an emissary 
to negotiate quickly for peace. 

He is for offering them peace with honor. . . . His objective is to give the 
Italians the opportunity they seek of getting out of the war as quickly and as 
honorably as possible, but they must have a good excuse to act. .. . If Italy 
can be taken out of the war by offer of an honorable peace . . . the war might 
be shortened by many months... 


Yet, on August 4, Butcher noted that “in the meantime, the 
psychological moment for an effective statement to the enemy 
may have passed,” and on August 12 he wrote gloomily: 
What had appeared to be a quick collapse of Italy has disappeared into 
uncertainty, with the definite knowledge that the Italians are solidifying 
their opposition to us and are really fighting. Around headquarters, we are 
inclined to attribute this to the hard-boiled attitude of the Prime Minister 
and the President, who publicly insisted upon “unconditional surrender”. . . 


On September 3, when no less than forty days had been wasted 
since Mussolini’s resignation, the armistice agreement was at 
last ready for Eisenhower’s signature: 


Ike said it was a “crooked deal.” . . . Ike feels that the terms of agreement 
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are unduly harsh. He suspects that our home governments want to make a 
propaganda Roman holiday by publicizing to the entire world the stern 
restrictions of the surrender .. . 
If this was meant to be political strategy, it certainly was the 
worst imaginable. It was hardly compatible with the exhorta- 
tions, directed to Hitler’s remaining “satellites,” to break 
away from him. But it was balm on the wounds of our leftists. 
Another result of the theory that America must go with the 
Left was that we supported Britain’s shocking veering in 
Yugoslavia; that we pampered discredited Czech politicians 
who, soon afterwards, led their country into the Soviet fold; 
that we came near to thwarting Britain’s counterintervention 
in Greece and that we left the Poles in the lurch. 


If 


On August 2, 1944, Winston Churchill said in the House 
of Commons: 


As the war enters its final phase, it is becoming, and will become, in- 

creasingly less ideological. Confusion was caused in some minds by mixing 
ideology with idealism, whereas in fact there is quite a notable difference 
between them. While I cherish idealism as a cheerful light playing over the 
thoughts and hopes of men and inspiring noble deeds, ideology too often 
presents itself as an undue regimentation of ideas, and may very likely be 
incompatible with freedom. 
It was the voice of a man who was struggling to regain his 
freedom. Thirteen days before, on July 20, something had 
happened in Germany which should have shattered the ide- 
ology of the Allies’ political strategy. 

Today the Hitler Plot is no longer a secret, and it is always 
easy to hold up to ridicule those who feel compelled by their 
profession to pass final judgments in a hurry. If I recall as 
typical the views of the New York Times and of the New 
York Herald-Tribune, I do so only in order to show how 
deeply many of us were ensnared in that Soviet-sponsored 


ideology and terminology. 
New York City’s two leading papers offered the rare 
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spectacle of complete harmony. Steeped in the doctrine that 
the “militarists” were even worse than Hitler, the two journals 
hardly hid their satisfaction that the attempt at the tyrant’s 
life had failed. Clearly, a success would have exposed us to 
the danger of a compromise peace with the German generals! 
In several articles, the Times harped on the theme that the 
officers’ hatred of Hitler was only inspired by the fear, lest, 
by his stubbornness, he destroy Germany’s ability to wage 
another war. On July 22, 1944, the Times expressed the follow- 
ing thought: 

We have been warned from the beginning that the Germans would try 
to avoid the just penalties for their collective sins by rejecting their old rulers 
and turning to new ones. If the day before yesterday the terms on which 
the United Nations would end the war were the unconditional surrender 
and disarmament of all German forces and the occupation of Germany by 
Allied troops, those must still be the terms today. 

Equally the Herald-Tribune of the same day: “No matter 
who negotiates the surrender of the armed forces of Germany 
and Japan, the surrender must be unconditional.” 

When further reports showed the plotters against Hitler 
in a favorable light, both newspapers considered it necessary 
to rush in with disparagements. So the Times on July 24: 

They (Hitler and Himmler) are now ruthlessly exterminating all real or 
suspected opposition in a new purge which is making Germany herself run 
red with blood and is filling her jails and concentration camps with some 
of those very same Junkers, nobles and militarists who thought to use the 
Nazis for their purposes. 

This meant: It serves them right. Likewise the Herald- 
Tribune on August 1: “If Hitlerism has begun its last stand 
by destroying the militarist tradition, then it has been doing a 
large part of the Allies’ work for them.” Heil Hitler! But the 
climax was still to come. When the heroes of the great con- 
spiracy had been put to death in a bestial manner, this was, on 
August 9, what America’s best newspaper had to say: 

The details of the plot suggest more the atmosphere of a gangster’s lurid 


underworld than the normal atmosphere one would expect within an officers’ 
corps and a civilized government. For here were some of the highest officers 
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of the German army—a field marshal, a former chief of the General Staff, 
a whole assortment of generals and other officers—plotting for a year to 
kidnap or kill the head of the German state and Commander in Chief of its 
army; postponing the execution of the plot repeatedly in order to kill his 
high executioner as well; and finally carrying it out by means of a bomb, 
the typical weapon of the underworld. . . . The underworld mentality and 
methods which the Nazis brought from their gutters and enthroned on the 
highest level of German life, have begun to pervade the officers’ corps as 
well... . Their tragedy was that while they were willing to stoop to Nazi 
methods, they lacked the Nazi cunning to make effective use of them. And 
so they were hanged. 


Better still the Herald-Tribune, also on August 9: 


Americans as a whole will not feel sorry that the bomb spared Hitler for 
the liquidation of his generals. They hold no brief for aristocrats as such, 
especially those given to the goosestep, and when it connives with their 
convenience, to collaboration with low-born, mob-rousing corporals. Let the 
generals kill the corporal, or vice versa, preferably both. 


Well, that was meant to squash the matter. The whole plot 
had by no means tallied with what Americans had been told 
for years by the makers of public opinion. Hence it had to 


be misinterpreted. Otherwise it would have been necessary 
to confess that the only serious opposition against national 
socialism had come from the Right, not from the Left, from 
the junkers and generals, not from the proletarians. 
Martyrs, however, have a way of coming back from their 
graves at the most inappropriate moments. Their quiet voices 
are louder than editorials and radio commentators. In Octo- 
ber, 1945, the London Contemporary Review published an 
article which was too sensational to be mentioned in our news- 
papers. It was called “The Background of the Hitler Plot” 
and bore quite a good signature—that of the Bishop of Chi- 
chester. From what he reported, it emerged clearly that even 
liberals should have been able to suck some honey from the 
thistle if only they had been less hasty and a little more broad- 
minded. Surely, those who had carried the plot into effect 
had mostly been high-ranking officers because they alone had 
had the opportunity to approach Hitler and to set force 
against force. But among the heads of the conspiracy there 
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had been some important leaders of the old trade unions— 
something to show even for liberals! 

In May of 1942—note the early date—the bishop, on a visit 
to Sweden, was informed of all the details by two German 
churchmen, Dr. Hans Schoenfeld and Pastor Dietrich Bon- 
hoeffer. They spoke of three main groups of resistance: Actual 
and former members of state administration; former trade 
unionists; high officers in all the military and police forces, 
and Church leaders. They developed the following program: 
A strongly decentralized, democratic Germany; reconstruc- 
tion on “truly socialistic lines,” instead of totalitarian self- 
sufficiency; European federation, including Great Britain, 
with a European army, based on the fundamental principles 
of Christian faith and life. They emphasized strongly that 
Germany had to atone for her sins and to repair the damage 
inflicted on Jews and other nations. They wanted to know 
whether Great Britain would encourage a rising against Hit- 
ler and, in case of success, would be willing to negotiate with 
the new government. 

Pastor Bonhoeffer, known to the bishop “intimately” since 
1933 “as an uncompromising anti-Nazi,” gave him the names 
of the chief conspirators who would head the new govern- 
ment: Colonel General Beck, Chief of the General Staff be- 
fore the invasion of the Sudetenland which he had rejected ; 
Colonel General von Hammerstein, Supreme Commander of 
the Army before Hitler, “‘a convinced Christian”; Karl Goer- 
deler, a former lord mayor of Leipzig, “highly esteemed by 
civil service people”; Wilhelm Leuschner, a Social Democrat 
who had been head of the united trade unions; Joseph Kaiser, 
a Catholic trade-union leader. Bonhoeffer described in detail 
the thorough and widespread organization, in the ministries, 
in all big towns, especially in the armed forces. He mentioned 
the field marshals von Kluge and von Witzleben. 

The two Germans asked the bishop to find out whether the 
Allies would be willing to treat with a bona fide government 
for such settlement as outlined above, including the with- 
drawal of all German forces from foreign soil. On June 30, 
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1942, the bishop informed Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden. 
On July 17, Eden told the bishop that the answer was no. 

In his conclusions, the bishop points out that that was not 
simply a conspiracy of officers. There were, he says, different 
kinds of people who, for various reasons, wanted to eliminate 
Hitler. There were, secondly, those whom he calls the “up- 
holders of the European tradition in Germany,” people who 
opposed the regime “from a definite Christian or liberal or 
democratic angle.” To both groups “the army was indis- 
pensable for success.” 

Still more important is another remark. Ever since July 
20, 1944, it has been the immutable habit of our press to de- 
scribe those officers as men who would gladly have stood by 
Hitler if only he had kept on being victorious. The Bishop 
of Chichester refutes this theory: “I have shown that the 
Hitler plot was prepared at the latest in the winter of 1941- 
1942 when the Germans held 1,000 miles of Russian territory, 
and when nearly all Europe was occupied.” Hence, at a time 
when London and Washington reckoned with Russia’s com- 
plete collapse. 

Actually the foundations of the plot were laid in 1940... . It is worth 
noting that those whose names were given as leaders in 1942, Beck, Goerdeler 
and others, were the leaders in 1944. It may also be recalled that this was 
not the first time that Beck and Goerdeler had made their opposition to Hitler 
known to the British government. Goerdeler came over to London in the 
summer of 1938, and again in 1939, informed the Foreign Office of Hitler’s 
determination to go to war, and warned it that the only way to prevent war 
was by a very strong line against Hitler, and by being well prepared. 


The bishop’s report was recently confirmed and supple- 
mented by a full and scholarly statement which appeared in 
the July, 1946, issue of The American Historical Review un- 
der the name of Franklin L. Ford who, as a member of the 
Office of Strategic Services, was ordered to study the history 
of the plot. During the Sudeten crisis, General Beck and all 
army group commanders—in other words, the whole German 
army—were just about to seize power and to jail and denounce 
the national socialist leaders as warmongers, when, one day 
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before zero hour, Chamberlain and Daladier spoiled every- 
thing by announcing acceptance of Hitler’s invitation to 
Munich. Verily, foreign appeasers saved Hitler from “Ger- 
man junkers and militarists’—but the latter kept on working 
for his fall. 

It would be interesting to learn whether Mr. Eden, in July, 
1942, discussed Dr. Bonhoeffer’s mission with Washington 
and what was Roosevelt’s and Hull’s attitude. The bishop’s 
article and Mr. Ford’s revelations imply a grave accusation, 
and those who were involved ought to feel the urge to reply. 
Was Roosevelt afraid of his liberals? Did Stalin use his veto? 
There is very little doubt that the plot would have succeeded 
if given some encouragement from abroad. In 1944, after 
many defeats, the conspiracy was much stronger than in 1942, 
but some army leaders kept aloof because they saw only the 
alternative of unconditional surrender. If shown a somewhat 
brighter prospect, they too would have joined the plot, and in 
that case nothing could have saved the national socialist re- 
gime. Our victory would have been swift and complete, with- 
out the destruction of Europe, without the triumph of Soviet 
imperialism. 

This consideration may look like crying over spilt milk. 
In reality it is directly linked to the still existing fact that we 
have not yet been able to regain our own political terminology ; 
that we are still entangled in an alien ideology. Caught in 
that net, we have done something which no nation can do 
without the greatest peril: We have broken the hearts and cut 
the throats of our truest friends. 

The Bishop of Chichester estimates that 20,000 Germans 
were executed after July 20, 1944. A horrifying statistic, but 
at the same time a great solace. When 20,000 died for being 
“the upholders of the European tradition in Germany,” that 
tradition must have had very deep roots. The list of the 
outstanding victims of Hitler’s revenge which was published 
by the Times read like an excerpt from the Almanach de 
Gotha, and no wonder that Dr. Ley, the national socialist 
labor leader, had spoken of the “blue-blooded swine.” But 
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the majority of those 20,000 were hardly aristocratic. What 
our liberals would call the common man figured largely on 
the honor roll. 

Of course, most of the leaders, admirals, ambassadors, field 
marshals and other generals, were very uncommon men. But 
that should only encourage us to deal with their likes. To 
blame a man for having attained a higher station in society, is 
not an American idea. Granted that a professor and a factory 
owner are more responsible for their political decisions than 
a truck driver and a coal miner, it should also be realized that 
it would have been easier for the latter to refuse enlistment in 
the national socialist party. Under the pressure of a totali- 
tarian regime, the worker is less vulnerable than the employer, 
the driver less than the professor. To persecute the conspicu- 
ous men and to pardon the lesser fry may sound quite reason- 
able, but is again in the spirit of a foreign ideology. This 
refers to both denazification and punishment of so-called col- 
laborators. If workers are allowed to reverse their turned 
coats, that is, to rejoin the Communist party, nonworkers too 
must be allowed to convert or reconvert. Otherwise we keep 
on playing the game of Stalin. 

Much of the damage wrought by our acceptance of the 
Soviet terminology is irreparable, but the lesson need not be 
squandered. Surprisingly enough, we still have friends in the 
Old World if only for the reason that, compared with the 
East, we appear as the lesser evil. But on that we cannot rely 
indefinitely. Unrequited love easily turns bitter. Great forces 
are still in the process of shifting. If an army loses 100,000 
men, the total loss is 100,000; if, however, 100,000 men go 
over to the enemy, the total loss is 200,000. 

When the German field marshal Paulus, after his capture at 
Stalingrad, started cooperation with the Soviets, some “ex- 
perts” on Germany predicted a German-Russian coalition 
against the West. The Prussian generals, they said, had an 
old penchant for Russia. They recalled the Convention of 
Tauroggen, of December 30, 1812, by which the Prussian 
general Count Yorck von Wartenburg had led his troops from 
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the French into the Russian camp, openly defying his king 
but well-deserving of the nation. Something similar would 
happen again, and then, woe to us! It did not turn out this 
way, but we could not claim the credit. The gloomy prophets 
had overlooked the fact that it had been one thing for German 
conservatives to side with a Russian czar against the French 
usurper, but that it would have been another thing to join 
Asia against Europe and her American daughter. Very signi- 
ficantly, among the plotters against Hitler who pinned their 
hopes on the West was a Yorck von Wartenburg. 

The history of Europe can be described as an endless strug- 
gle against becoming an annex of Asia. Having allowed the 
Russians to annex Koenigsberg and to include Vienna and 
Weimar in their zone, we have done our utmost to undo two 
thousand years of European exertion. Our responsibility is 
terrifying. But the question where to go from here is still 
open to our own answer. 

If we want to give the right one, our most urgent task is 
to purge ourselves of the terminology which has enslaved us. 
We know now that national socialism was exactly national so- 
cialism; that it was revolutionary, neither conservative nor re- 
actionary. It was German bolshevism, just as bolshevism is 
Russian national socialism. It had nothing in common with tra- 
ditional militarism. It was a near relative to Fascism which 
was the Italian and therefore the least brutal brand of na- 
tional socialism. 

Every day offers new opportunities to apply that dearly 
purchased discovery. If we are told, for instance, that we must 
not help General Chiang-Kai-Shek against the Soviets be- 
cause “reactionaries” are in his ranks, we know that every- 
thing is preferable to the totalitarian state. It seems that “re- 
actionary” is the term destined by Soviet propagandists to 
take the place of the hoary “Fascist.” Let us be on our guard. 
The opposite to “reactionary” is “progressive,” and progress 
is quickest where the way goes down. 





















The Havoc of War 


MICHEL RIQUET 


OUR Eminence: The great but weighty honor which 
falls to my lot today—to speak in this Cathedral of Our 
Lady of Paris, and through this microphone to all of 
France—is not due, I know, to any such talents as have distin- 
guished those who have spoken here before me.’ Quite the 
contrary. Unlike them, I am no skilled orator; I am not an 
authority in philosophical and theological science; I am not 
a literary figure; not a technician. Nothing I possess can out- 
weigh the regrets of those of my listeners who esteemed the 
precise erudition, the clear line of argument, the classic order- 
liness of my predecessor, as well as his conscientious effort to 
reconcile, in those troublous days, the clash between a sin- 
ister censorship and a heart truly Catholic and truly French. 
One title alone, I believe, can possibly explain the surprising 
choice Your Eminence has made—a choice which I dare only 
say was venturesome, but one which I hope you never will 
have reason to regret. This unique title, the only one which 
could attract, and the only one which I can rightly claim, is 
that I am—a witness. 

Interrupting the splendid succession of masterpieces of 
oratory, of dialectic, of theology, of apologetic, by which my 
predecessors here made manifest the vitality, the real-ness, 
the truth of Christianity, Your Eminence has wished to make 
heard here the voice of a witness, the words of a man who tells 


1This introductory conference of the 1946 Conférences de Notre Dame de Paris 
(“The Christian Confronts the Ruins”) was delivered by Pére Michel Riquet, S.J., 
on the first Sunday of Lent, March 10, 1946, at the Cathedral of Notre Dame, Paris. 
Father Riquet had worked with the Resistance until his capture by the Gestapo and 
was imprisoned at Mauthausen and Dachau until liberated by the Allied Forces in 
May, 1945. The sermons were broadcast throughout France by radio from the 
Cathedral, and caused a sensation, not only in Paris, but throughout the country. 
The present translation has been prepared by R. F. Grady, S.J., former Chaplain, 
U.S. Army, now at Fordham University. It is printed here with the permission of 
Sheed & Ward, who are to publish the whole series. 
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simply what he has seen, what he has heard, what he has 
lived. 

And yet, the preaching of the Apostles had no other theme. 
“That which we have heard, what we have seen with our eyes, 
that which we have looked upon and felt with our hands of 
the Word of Life, that we declare unto you.” So spoke Saint 
John. And Peter, to the Sanhedrin, when it wished to silence 
him, replied without yielding: “We cannot but tell what we 
have seen and heard.” Like Paul, these first preachers of the 
Gospel had no desire to win their point by superiority of lan- 
guage or by arts of human skill; but only to give testimony, 
to tell what they had seen and heard and looked upon. “We 
are, ourselves, eyewitnesses of all these things!” That was 
their final argument. 

And was that not, besides, the very mission Christ had given 
them when he left them: “You will be witnesses for me in 
Jerusalem, in all Judea, and in Samaria, and even to the end 
of the earth”! And the history of the Church, across two 
thousand years, is it anything else but an unbroken succession 
of witnesses gathering up and passing on in their turn the first 
witness of the Apostles? 

Witness! I have been, I am, I ought to be here witness to 
the truth, to the charity, to the vitality of Christ, of His 
Gospel, of His Church. Witness to the joy and power and 
freedom which Christ gives to souls who entrust themselves 
to Him. Witness under conditions, in circumstances, in trials 
the most varied: through all the diversity of a changing, busy 
life, from the peaceful, middle-class home where I was born 
—in the age of carriages and kerosene lamps, the fashions 
and manners of 1900—up to the concentration camps of 
Mauthausen and Dachau, where I had actual experience of 
the most thrilling and decisive proof of the solidity, the 
energy, the eternal reality of our Christian faith. 

What one Christian has seen, heard, felt, smelled, suffered 
during this first half of our century, in peace, in war, in the 
Resistance, in the Deportation, shoulder to shoulder with the 
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people of France—this it is, nothing but this, that he is going 
to tell here, as a witness who swears to speak without hate, 
and without fear; to tell the truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth. 

He owes this much to the trust placed in him by Your 
Eminence—a trust he desires not to fail, for he cannot forget 
a day at Reims, and days thereafter throughout the perilous 
times from 1940 to 1944, at Saint-Séverin, at Saint-Léon, at 
the Invalides, it was your confidence in him that permitted 
him all the daring of a revolutionary patriot. This much he 
owes, too, to the attentive sympathy of those who listen to him 
this evening—to so many friends, childhood companions, 
comrades of the battles of 1918 and 1940; to those of the Re- 
sistance, and those of the Deportation, his comrades of Com- 
piégne, Mauthausen, Dachau, whose joys and sufferings he 
shared; to all those whom he knows and knows not, who are 
now listening in! May his words bring to them, as he wishes 
with all his heart, enlightenment and joy, courage and resolu- 
tion. May his words, above all else, sound a call to all men 
of good will, all whose hearts are for peace and justice, to 
build together brotherhood in France in a world that has 
made its peace. 

May the Virgin who watches, in this sanctuary at the heart 
of our Paris, over the destinies of this ship which for so many 
centuries has braved the tides of fortune without ever being 
submerged by the flood—fluctuat nec mergitur—may Our 
Lady of Paris deign to bless my efforts and by the contagion 
of her smile make all those who hear me, hear me kindly. 
Ave Maria... pray for us poor sinners now, and at the hour 
of our death. Amen. 

The testimony, the witness, which you are waiting for here 
is that of a Christian conscience that has been deeply involved 
in the various events through which we have been living since 
the beginning of this our century. 

In the face of the unforeseen and unexpected unfolding of 
inventions and catastrophes, both alike without precedent, in 
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the face of the ruins heaped up for six years by a curious use 
of the most ingenious discoveries made by the mind of man— 
what is, what ought to be the attitude of a Christian? Doltish 
fear? Discouragement? Doubt? Distress? Despair? Or, on 
the contrary, tranquil serenity in a faith, a hope, a love which 
would find in these facts, in these experiences through which 
we have just lived, a fresh vindication of what it believes, 
hopes, and loves more firmly than ever before? 

The whole course of these Conferences will strive to the 
utmost to give a solution to this problem: The Christian con- 
fronts the ruins! But first, we shall try to take the bearings of 
the situation, to draw up a balance sheet of these catastrophes 
before which the Christian conscience, taken aback for a 
little, a bit anxious even, examines itself and seeks to under- 


stand.... 


THE RUIN OF THINGS 


At first our vision is dazed, our imaginations obsessed by the 
piling up everywhere on all sides of material ruin. 


Like card-castles, houses by the millions have been thrown 
to the ground. Of cities once famous for the most modern 
planning and construction of all their buildings, there remain 
only ashes and dust. And those towns, which proudly boasted 
of having preserved intact the appearance of another age, 
have seen disappear, in a moment, as in the age of wizards, 
their belfries, their towers and turrets, their bastions and pic- 
turesque gables, in which the Middle Ages lived on alongside 
of motor highways and airports. 

Look again, if you will, at the propaganda picture books 
glorifying the totalitarian regimes. They all vie with one an- 
other in presenting the same arguments, the same criteria of 
success and prosperity: stadia, swimming pools, sports- 
palaces, motor highways; and workers’ cities, lightsome, 
smart, comfortable, close to colossal factories. And what re- 
mains of all this? A little less, sometimes a great deal less, 
than remains of the aqueducts, the temples, the theaters and 
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circuses by which, long ago, Rome made boast of the power 
and the glory of her empire. In a few years our civilization 
has created more ruins than did the barbarians in the course 
of many centuries. And these modern ruins have none of the 
majesty of the remains of the Forum or the Palatine, none 
of the charm of those fragments of Gothic arches which in- 
spired the poems of Ossian and the romantic musings of 
Volney. The ivy and the bramble have not yet covered the 
blood and bits of human flesh that stain with tragic horror 
these segments of walls, these stubs of girders, these gutted 
roofs and floors, these housefronts breached and gaping like 
the face of a skull, without eyes, without nose, without lips, 
without life. 

Like a blurred film there passes before my mind’s eye the 
scene of the bombing—a commonplace now, but it was for me 
the first of this war—on May 12, 1940, in a village of the 
Ardennes, where for some months my battalion had been 
quietly encamped. All the people there had become as 
familiar to us as if we were in a new little country of our own. 
In one instant, in a hurricane crashing with thunders and 
fires, in the terror, the crushing, the murder of poor innocent 
folk, we saw uncovered the hideous face of total war, of 
Blitzkrieg. In the tangle of wires that strew the ground, every 
step I take breaking some fragment of glass, in the dust of 
plaster and mortar which settles slow, so slow, while smoke 
rises from fires smoldering under the debris, I stand confused, 
watching a soldier carrying in his arms the naked, bleeding 
corpse of a four-year-old child, while a man, just back from 
work, is searching despairingly for his wife and children, 
buried under the ruins of his home. 

For six years, throughout all Europe and in Asia, this same 
scene was reproduced countless times, in countless forms. 
Millions of human lives, some hardly born, some already near 
to dying, have plunged into an abyss dug in an instant by the 
explosion of roaring meteors. Millions more have been 
thrown into the streets, to live henceforth without hearth or 
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home, stripped of those humble treasures which made attrac- 
tive, comfortable, even the commonest flat in a row of tene- 
ments. 

Nothing has been spared, neither poor nor rich, neither 
castle nor hovel, neither the most ancient church nor up-to- 
the-minute factory, neither hospital nor school. Archives, 
libraries, laboratories, clinics, research centers, stocks of food 
and medicines—everything that could help to save humanity 
or to make it at least less miserable—all the tools of its pro- 
gress, all the heights of its civilization, everything was laid 
bare to a fury of destruction which has no respect for art or 
beauty or science, or for children or the weak. 

And to feed this torrent of destruction, the world has 
squandered its riches and reserves without counting the cost. 
It has impoverished itself, mortgaged itself the better to 
destroy the whole heritage of the past—all it has built, all it 
has accumulated, the creative work of generation on genera- 
tion: roads, railways, dams, power stations, mines, factories, 
warehouses, docks, grain elevators—everything was put to 
work, used, exhausted, destroyed, with an unheard-of extrav- 
agance of inventions, of manufactures, of raw materials— 
of which only the most miserly use was made when there was 
question only of the health or welfare of the people. 

Look at the wreckage of the flying fortress that has just 
crashed to earth in the course of a bombing raid. When it 
was soaring through the sky a moment ago, was it not a majes- 
tic symbol of man’s most daring success in the conquest and 
mastery of the forces of the universe? How the dream of 
Icarus and the imaginative novels of Jules Verne were sur- 
passed in this machine in which were assembled, as in some 
museum, all the latest discoveries, the most delicate technical 
achievements, with even refinements of comfort! No expense 
was spared. Complex alloys of steel and chrome and man- 
ganese, leathers, silver, platinum went into its making. And 
furs and silks were used for the dress of the simplest me- 
chanic. For this frail masterpiece, so quickly destroyed, spe- 
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cialists had put to use the most precise gauges and clockwork, 
bombsights, radio receivers and transmitters. To our amaze- 
ment, we even found in the calcined wreckage, an unlooked- 
for improvement, a television tube that permitted the pilot, 
in the black of night, to see unrolled before him on a luminous 
screen the countryside he was flying over. 

And why all this accumulation of marvels? The better to 
destroy! 

One day, those flying fortresses, fitted with the latest im- 
provements in radio and radar were going to reduce to dust 
the famous Philipps works and laboratories at Eindhover, 
where there were made and tested most of the magic tubes 
thanks to which we are able today to hear and be heard, to 
see and be seen, from one end of the earth to the other. 

We have been told, it is true, that in a short time these fac- 
tories will be rebuilt bigger than before, more modern, more 
productive. That can never make up for the monstrous waste 
of the riches of earth squandered in a work of destruction 
and death. 

Then, too, all this wreckage is not repaired so quickly as 
one rebuilds a house. A house can be rebuilt in a few months 
-—when materials are at hand to work with. We need still 
more time to reconstruct the bridges that have been smashed, 
to re-establish railway and roadway networks that have been 
disrupted; to replace transport materiel, two-thirds of which 
has been destroyed ; to transform back into seaports such ship- 
wreckers’ yards as are now Brest and Le Havre and Saint- 
Nazaire. It takes years and years for a forest to grow again. 
Above all, it takes years and more years to make a man. 


THE WRECK OF MEN 


In the shattered fuselage of the flying fortress, there is a 
relic more touching, more precious than the radar which sees 
through fog and dark. This relic, this fragment, which some 
good souls will presently gather up to carry in triumph and 
at peril of their lives, is the corpse of the pilot. It was he who 
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gave a soul to this wrecked machine, it was he who conceived 
it, who mounted it, who steered it through the high heavens 
—he, a man. And he, too, the man, has been destroyed in this 
work of death. 

Suppose that war should again shatter the windows and 
throw down the walls of our homes, our factories, our 
churches! So long as there are arms and hearts and heads, 
they can all be rebuilt, and rebuilt even more grand, more 
beautiful. 

But war is a frightful slayer of men. The great slaughters 
that horrified antiquity, when the Medes, the Persians, the 
Greeks, the Egyptians confronted each other in battle array, 
or when Carthage made Rome quake with fear; our own 
Hundred Years War, the countless victims of the wars of 
empire—we have exceeded them; far and far exceeded them. 
It is by the millions that the corpses heaped up by this war 
must be counted. 

Yet it is a small thing to kill men. Far worse is it to corrupt 
and debase humanity, in body and in spirit. This war has not 
been wanting in that. Those who survive are, in great part, 
marked, disfigured, thrown off balance, profoundly tainted. 
Darwin imagined that the Struggle for Existence selected in 
the species the best, the strongest, the most handsome for 
survival. We know too well that those who fell in May and 
June of 1940, after that in the Resistance, in the concentration 
camps, and in the last battle on the eve of liberation were, in 
large part, the most daring, the most courageous, the most 
resolute. 

When one thinks on this wrong-way selection, on the 
formidable increase in the percentages of men who are lamed, 
armless, blind, unbalanced, crazy, unmanned, imbeciles—one 
cannot help recalling that the very ones who were mainly 
responsible for this disintegration of a race are the ones who 
had set out to renew the race, to make it better by a frenzy of 
eugenics and by the application to human beings of the most 
shameless, most brazen techniques of veterinarians. 
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A people of mutilated men, of stumbling cripples, of mad- 
men and idiots—that is the unforeseen result of the eugenic 
craze. Add to that the moral corruption, the moral ruin the 
war bred and favored! 


THE COLLAPSE OF MORALS 


The lands laid waste are but a symbol of other wastelands, 
those of the mind and of the heart. The school emptied for 
the barracks, the home bereft of a father’s authority—the edu- 
cation of the youth of the world has become haphazard, 
fatally superficial, quickly and easily undisciplined, to the 
detriment of the mind which is ill-trained, of the character 
which is ill-formed, of the will which is unsettled and dis- 
traught. From such slapdash studies, from such abortive 
education, we shall see, tomorrow even more than today, the 
repercussion on culture, on science, on manners. We cannot 
begrudge these young people too much who during the love- 
liest years of their youth have grown up without knowing the 
joys of a normal family, secure in a peaceful home; who have 
been distracted, their studies broken in on ceaselessly by air- 
raid alarms, by upheavals, evacuation; who have been de- 
prived at the most critical age of their formation, of the food 
indispensable to their growth; deprived even more of the 
affection, the counsel, the guidance that springs from a truly 
fatherly heart. 

What if war pulverize the stones of the hearthplace, scat- 
ter even the most precious family treasures in the ruin of other 
possessions—all that can be replaced. The blow dealt to the 
home that has been morally dislocated or broken is infinitely 
more grave. 

Man is not a solitary being. He cannot of himself be born, 
nor flourish by himself, nor orient himself without the help 
of a community where his heart may be at ease and his need 
for compassion satisfied. The family—constituted of the en- 
during union of a man, a woman, and the children they beget 
in the voluntary sharing of their lives—is one of the basic 
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elements of the welfare, of the stability and progress of man- 
kind. Deprived of the mutual support they find therein, man, 
woman, children suffer profoundly in the very depths of their 
beings, in their growth, in their personality, from a disbalance 
it is difficult to set aright. 

More than anything else, this war has broken up these basic 
human communities. For years, millions of men, the prison- 
ers, the deportees, the mobilized soldiers, have been separated 
from their wives. And the wives have had to manage alone 
the education of the children, to preserve the family heritage, 
to make the most serious decisions, to go into exile at times— 
to care for everything. Separated from one another, men, 
women, children have grown up, matured, suffered, fought, 
each on his own, by himself. Inevitably, even the best no 
longer recognize one another, no longer find one another the 
same, not having developed, not having lived together for 
more than five years. As for the ordinary sort of people, to 
whom conjugal life was absolutely indispensable to keep the 
human way of things—they have become, during their life 
in the concentration camps or prisons, almost irremediably 
habituated to the morals of the herd, nay, of brute beasts. 
Excuse my language; it but says the truth. 

Of all the ruins heaped up by this world war, the most dis- 
astrous, the most widespread, is without question the ruin of 
family life: shattered homes, hearts gone astray, childhood, 
adolescence thrown into confusion. It has gravely endangered 
the long struggle by which Christian civilization had, step by 
step, led man to win a mastery over and to restrain the brutal- 
ity of sexual instincts; saved woman from the worst sort of 
slavery, that of her passions; and assured to childhood an 
atmosphere of tenderness, of respect, of purity in a home 
where one knew a happiness, without ecstasy perhaps, but 
without disaster, too. 

How trite has become the story of the man, the prisoner or 
deportee, who comes back trembling with hope to the home 
of which he has been dreaming day and night for five years 
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long. His wife, his children! Snapshots of them have never 
left him; how proudly he showed them to his comrades! 
From far off he lived this return, this tenderness recaptured. 
In the familiar surroundings of happy days, life would again 
be calm and infinitely sweet. But he comes up against the 
shock of the reality. His wife is dead, his children scattered, 
his home gutted. So, too, is the man, and for a long time. And 
yet more cruel is the unexpected return to a home dishonored, 
even occupied by an intruder! 

More often, things are the same on the surface. But under- 
neath, what disillusionment. They cannot find their bearings 
any more. “You are not the woman I left behind.” “You are 
not the man I waited for.” They will live, from necessity or 
from habit, side by side; but so far apart at heart. And the 
children will see, they will guess, they will suffer without say- 
ing anything; but they will be dreaming of escape, of far-off 
lands; too disillusioned, too disheartened to think of setting 
up a home that will end like this. 

In the face of such defeat of true, simple, honest love—in 
the face of the collapse of long-hoped-for happiness, how 
resist the fascination of easy pleasure, the temptation to get 
drunk and to benumb one’s self to the pain. When you see so 
many fortunes ruined that seemed solidly based, so much suc- 
cess broken that you thought unbreakable, the obsession takes 
hold on you not to let pass a chance to be happy for at least 
an hour. Let us be merry today; tomorrow we die! Enjoy 
the little while that is left, the few moments you can snatch; 
don’t be a dupe in a world where the rotters are always right. 

And in this dizziness, the moral fabric of individuals and 
groups collapses. Every man for himself; every man takes 
his chance; every man makes his own morals, and they are 
nothing more than the code each one contrives to fit his tem- 
perament, his tastes, his appetite, his opportunities. Men 
cheat, deceive, traffic, and defraud without even a doubt any 
more that there is something wrong in doing so, without ever 
thinking that the sickness of society, of which the whole world 
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complains, is the deadly end product in the social, economic, 
and political life, of this holiday from morality and honesty, 
even among those who are called and in their own opinion 
are honest people. 

Later on, we shall speak of remedies, and, too, of some 
noble exceptions which happily brighten this picture so 
steeped in somber hues. For the instant, let us put it down on 
record that this flight from, this desertion of so many from 
probity, from loyalty, from fidelity in men’s dealings with 
men, in business, in work, in public service, in civic respon- 
sibilities—is a heavy deficit in our accounting of the war; 
that it slows down and compromises the return of peace, of 
order and of happiness for all. 


THE DEGRADATION OF SOULS 


To that we have to add the collapse, the degradation even 
of mind, which is the inevitable result of the abuse made, 
during all these past years, of certain methods of propaganda 
and of the war of nerves. The trickery, the continuous faking 
of truth, the constant use of exaggeration, or, on the contrary, 
the cutting down of facts to fit the immediate interest of the 
war policy, the systematic abuse of the most sacred words: 
honor, justice, right, liberty, the dignity of the human person 
—all used without shame and even without purpose to hide or 
to justify the most shady combinations, the basest sort of deals, 
the most manifest injustice or the most dishonorable neglect. 
By that you can find justified, for example, Nietzsche’s sar- 
castic comment on morality—a hypocritical defense of the 
weak against the strong. Certain politicians have the habit 
of appealing to Right and Respect for the Human Person 
whenever they do not feel up to cynically making the most of 
the right of their might. 

The whole moral and spiritual vocabulary of humanity, 
everything that once signified some value, some grandeur, 
some nobility, has been shamelessly turned to account, worn 
threadbare, defiled. Men no longer know, no longer believe 
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that words which once were sacred now retain any meaning 
worthy of respect. They see in them only some catchwords 
which everyone repeats without believing—slogans about the 
superiority of some apéritif, or the strength of a kitchen chair. 
The great ideals of humanism and of patriotism become, 
through the fault of such unscrupulous and unbridled pro- 
paganda, a cheap article for sale in the market of national 
and international controversy. 

We have to add to that a whole lot of customs and ten- 
dencies and ways of action which have become widespread 
through the war and are particularly damaging to the peace 
which we are hoping to recapture. 

Millions of men throughout the whole of Europe, the youth 
above all, have for five years under arms led a life which was 
not without its grandeur. Heroism at times blossomed out 
there all the day long. But men lost there too the habit, the 
taste for, nay even respect for the ordinary tasks of everyday 
life, of the regular routine in the prosaic setting of the work- 
shop, the yards, the fields. The hankering for the epic life 
lived on planetary horizons spreads a drab, dull dreariness 
over the duties of an ordinary life of peace and toil. After 
a life of adventure and risks, which brought with it a freedom 
from worry, a certain ease, and some choice compensations, 
how painful it will seem to have to be confined by the restric- 
tions of work that is monotonous, without glory, in order to 
earn a moderate wage and to win rewards less easy and less 
exciting than in the days when one was living off the country 
or on the enemy. 

The military occupation of four fifths of Europe, the under- 
ground, the maquis, the resistance, all have habituated con- 
querors and conquered—and each was that in his turn—to 
methods and procedures and attitudes more or less revived 
from the days when the right of the fist, the Faustrecht, was 
without challenge. 

Slow and difficult will be the return to the normal ways of 
civilized people, to respect for rights, for persons, fur the in- 
stitutions of peacetime. 
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Among these steps backward to barbarism that threaten to 
endure, how not evoke the unheard-of outburst of cruelty, of 
sadism, of terrorism which we saw shown at Mauthausen and 
at Dachau, as did so many others at Auschwitz, Buchenwald, 
Naetzweiler, Ravensbrueck, Bergen-Belsen, und so weiter. 

It will be the indelible infamy of those responsible for the 
Third Reich that they restored to a place of honor, in a 
world which was believed to be civilized, all the processes 
of intimidation, of reprisal, of deportation, of enslavement, 
and torture and assassination, the origin and use of which 
history ascribed to Asiatic tyrants of the long ago, to the 
madness of a Nero or a Caligula, or to the cannibals of Cen- 
tral Africa. But, different from those historical precedents, 
the art of making men suffer, of killing slowly and hypocritic- 
ally, became the object of a method, scientifically conceived 
and regularized: a wissenschaftliche Methode. The gas 
chamber, the quarries, the baths; the systematic undernourish- 
ment cleverly combined with exhausting labor; the constant 
employment of the scoundrel, the brute, the sadist, the 
hardened criminal to keep order in terror; the subtle blend- 
ing of a ruthless severity with a seeming worry about the 
hygiene and comfort and entertainment of the prisoner; the 
music of a Strauss waltz accompanying the death rattle of the 
hanged—all that is found everywhere methodically and sys- 
tematically employed by a corps of specialists trained, as were 
the dogs of Mauthausen, to play innocently with the children 
of the Lagerfihrer as well as to tear to pieces the living man 
he threw to them for food. 

The magnitude of this manifestation of evil, the number 
of victims counted by the hundreds of thousands, the no less 
considerable number of the executioners and their accom- 
plices and helpers, forbids us treating this as an accidental, 
an exceptional fact; but as something tied in with a whole 
complex of tendencies, of doctrines, whose poison still runs 
strong in the heart of many a man, and not every one a Ger- 
man. The cessation of the war has not, alas, put an end to the 
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hate, the selfishness, the conflict of warring interests which 
gave birth to the war. You see them smoldering, and bursting 
into flame, and throwing a light which shows us the ultimate 
prospect of a duel with atomic bombs. 

And, finally, there is the immense wave of lassitude, of dis- 
illusionment, of pessimism which threatens to and at times 
does overwhelm souls of the finest temper, the very ones who 
in the day of danger had so cheerfully risked their life or re- 
solutely affirmed their will to win. All the young people of 
today are confused and without hope. They no longer know 
why they live, they know not what to do, or what to dream 
about. A frightening, unfathomable emptiness harrows their 
hearts and upsets their thoughts. The philosophies of the 
absurd and of the void, of hopeless revolt and senseless exist- 
ence now enjoy a disturbing popularity, while others are still 
awaiting from another war, from other massacres, the realiza- 
tion of a better world. 

In the midst of these ruins, of these charnel pits, of these 
disorders, what is, what ought to be the attitude of a Christian, 
a true Christian? 

Will he let himself be overwhelmed, too, by anguish and 
doubt? 

Shall he take refuge in the desert, as of old did the anchor- 
ites, to find there liberty and consolation for his soul? 

Will he utter an arrogant curse upon the faults of his fellow 
men, blaming their materialism, and their atheism for all the 
evils which are crushing mankind? 

Rather than make a bitter indictment against the others, 
against all such as do not think as he does, the Christian 
wishes above all else to make heard a desperate and impas- 
sioned plea to the multitude of his brothers who have been 
separated and scattered, bruised and mutilated by this war. 
A fraternal and loyal plea to rebuild, together, a world freed 
from the mistakes and errors which have led it to this field 
of ruin, to these terrifying pyramids of corpses. 

One could philosophize, discuss, reproach, condemn with- 
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out end. That is not my task. Others will busy themselves 
with that. As a witness, I have to say simply what I have seen, 
lived through, experienced: the attitude of the Christian in 
the midst of this devastation. What this attitude is, how it is 
vindicated through the vision of the world which Christianity 
gives, what benefits it can produce in a man, as well in the 
depths of his own soul as in his social environment. By the 
simple presentation of an attitude, of facts in which it is em- 
bodied, of sacred texts which inspire it and explain it, I hope 
to convince you to adopt it, and having once adopted it, I 
hope you will find the power, the joy, the liberty, the happi- 
ness which so many Christians, of whom I wish to be here 
only a witness, have found in it. 

Confronted by these ruins, confronted by collapse and 
catastrophe, the Christian attitude is essentially an attitude 
of faith, of hope, of love. 

Here is what happened at Nantes, at a moment when a 
frightful bombing has just destroyed one whole section of the 
city. The hospital is completely demolished. The sick, the 
doctors, the nurses lie helpless under the debris. The rescue 
squads are mad at work. And look, in the beams of the flood- 
lights, is an astonishing sight. From the powdery rubble 
emerges a hand, the fine white hand of a woman, its tapering 
fingers still moving, counting the beads of a large rosary, the 
rosary of the Daughters of Wisdom, nurses of this hospital. 
People call to her. The Sister replies: “Save the others first!” 
And quietly, peacefully, under the debris, she goes on telling 
off her Aves, “Hail Mary... Hail Mary... Hail Mary...” 

The Christian attitude? There it is. Overwhelmed by 
ruins, the Christian goes on believing, hoping, loving. From 
that comes his power, his nobility, and his eternal joy. 


» 
AA 










Philosophical Themes in 
G. M. Hopkins 


JAMES COLLINS 
I 


IKE other poets and thinkers of the first order, Gerard 

Manley Hopkins has had to pay the price for having 

a literary cult rise up in his name. During the years 
immediately following the first publication of his poems by 
Robert Bridges in 1918, he was the object of an esoteric and 
unhealthy veneration paid by the most advanced members of 
the avant garde. Their attention was centered upon the prin- 
ciples of the new prosody which he had expounded and put 
into practice. The difficulty and originality of his expression 
were stressed in order to foster the fad of obscurity, with 
the result that Hopkins gained the dubious name of a poet’s 
poet or, worse still, a critic’s poet. This was particularly 
ironical since Hopkins himself had vigorously opposed any 
tendencies to unintelligibility and archaism or deliberately 
limited communication in the poetry of his own friends. 
Moreover, sprung rhythm had recommended itself to him as 
the best means for translating the common idiom into poetic 
language without sacrifice of the intensity of meaning which 
should be conveyed by every form of art. His truly fierce 
claims to intelligibility and the sufferings he underwent when 
these were disputed even by friends and fellow poets could be 
known and could perform their corrective function only with 
the publication of his letters and notebooks.’ Hopkins is a 


1The published works of Hopkins are: Poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins, ed. 
C. Williams (second ed., New York, 1930); The Letters of Gerard Manley Hopkins 
to Robert Bridges, ed. C. Abbott (London, 1935); The Correspondence of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins and Richard Watson Dixon, ed, C. Abbott (London, 1935); The 
Note-books and Papers of Gerard Manley Hopkins, ed. H. House (London & New 
York, 1937); Further Letters of Gerard Manley Hopkins, ed. C. Abbott (New 


York, 1938). 
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poet whose reputation has profited greatly by the editing of 
prose remains. 

By the centenary in 1944, the revised estimate of this Jesuit 
poet provided a fairer and more balanced appreciation of the 
man and his work. Critical opinion has agreed that the alter- 
native of priest or poet, as proposed in its latest form by John 
Gould Fletcher, is no true alternative. Hopkins was both 
priest and poet, and was the better poet for being a loyal 
priest.” To admit this is not in any way to lessen the tension, 
struggle and desolation which increased with the years until 
the climax of the Dublin professorship. Hopkins deemed it 
sufficient explanation of his decision to join the Society of 
Jesus to remind a friend briefly that the Jesuits had not lost 
the sanctity which he was seeking. And after explaining the 
Ignatian way to the Anglican historian and poet, Canon 
Dixon, he remarked straightforwardly that he had never 
wavered in his vocation, even though he had not lived up to 
it with all the generosity of which he was capable. He found 
it hard to live by faith, willingly and unregretfully to sacrifice 
fame and even the path of easy poetic inspiration. At the very 
moment, however, when Hopkins was most fearful that the 
power to produce living poetry had been taken from him, 
he pointed out to the skeptical yet sympathetic Robert Bridges 
that if he had become time’s eunuch, it was for Christ’s sake. 
From the depth of this desolation came the tremendous sonnet 
sequence which brought his genius to its final rich flowering. 

Although allowing that the time might someday come for 
his verses in the service of God, Hopkins looked for other 
more professional ways of using his powers in his chosen voca- 
tion. So many were the possibilities which his enterprising 
spirit opened up and so keen was his perception of the dif- 
ficulties involved in bringing each of them to fulfillment that 
Hopkins was forever making a fresh start in a new direction 
without having completed his former projects. It was with 


2This was the thesis ably presented by John Pick in his Gerard Manley Hopkins: 
Priest and Poet (New York, 1942). 
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searing honesty that he referred to his work as a trail of 
wrecks and ruins, the beginnings of many plans which kept 
him from being idle but which were never finished. “All 
my world is scaffolding”’:* painting soon abandoned as moral- 
ly dangerous, drawing pursued intermittently, musical com- 
position which opened up a new world for him but not for 
professional criticism, excursions into Welsh and Egyptian, 
numerous research projects in classical literature which never 
saw light, abortive studies in classical meter, in mathematics 
and in the history of religions. Hopkins might well have 
applied to himself in this regard the description which he 
gave of one of his own boyhood friends: a “kaleidoscopic, 
parti-coloured, harlequinesque, thaumatropic being.” His 
general ability and enthusiasm in these areas were over- 
balanced by the technical specialized bases which he could not 
hope to acquire in any field other than classical scholarship 
and prosody. Hopkins’ restless spirit was both stimulated and 
exhausted in his endless attempt to find “more professional” 
expression for his creative powers. He could take consolation 
only in the thought that the work of Christ, Whom he fol- 
lowed, was done by being undone, that He snatched success 
from the failure of the Cross. 

Yet for a better understanding of this “modern author” 
(as Hopkins playfully refers to himself in letters to Bridges) 
it is necessary to follow all the varied aspects of his complex 
being. We may take a hint from the practice of Hopkins 
himself, who sought out the secret of the flag flower and the 
horned violet by considering them in all possible lights, by 
following their behavior from shut bud to slack and decay.’ 
The underlying integrity and simplicity of Hopkins’ outlook 
can be best appreciated only by following the play of his 
interests and the shifting of his concern through the many 
phases of his growth. It was sound judgment on the part of 


3Letters, I, 229. 
4Qu. in G. Fahey, Gerard Manley Hopkins (London, 1930), p. 4. 
5Notebooks, pp. * 8-49. 
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the earliest serious student of Hopkins’ personality® to place 
greatest emphasis upon his religious and literary achieve- 
ments, for they are indeed central and most important. Lying 
somewhere midway between these basic preoccupations and 
the multifarious tasks in which he engaged for short periods 
is a constant regard for philosophical problems. Hopkins was 
not a philosopher, but neither was he unaware of the need 
for philosophical support and clarification in aid of his main 
work. Philosophical themes are present throughout his writ- 
ings, constituting a minor but essential strain in his approach 
to reality. 

Philosophy had in Hopkins’ mind the great advantage of 
being closely and properly associate with both religion and 
literature. Even during his Anglican days, Hopkins recog- 
nized the mutual assistance of philosophy and religion. Under 
the guidance of the Catholic tradition, the natural pagan 
ethical teaching on the virtues is brought to perfection, en- 
abling Hopkins even in an undergraduate essay to refer to 
Catholicism as “the consistent acceptation of philosophy.’” 
What called forth his scornful opposition to the “plaintive 
Twaddle” of the Evangelical party was its lack of intellectual 
strength and reserve. Even the Ritualists or High Church 
group with whom he was connected during his undergraduate 
days at Oxford failed ultimately to satisfy his rigorous demand 
for sound philosophy and theology. In retrospect, he found 
the Puseyites lacking both in common sense and in moral 
theology.* Picking his way carefully through the wild thicket 
of Jowett’s rationalism and the stately park of the Oxford 
Movement’s aftermath, Hopkins sought a ground for his belief 
which would be both logically decisive and firm enough to 
erect upon it his individual life. 

For several reasons it is difficult to determine the influence 
which philosophical studies had upon his religious develop- 





8]. Keating, “Impressions of Father Gerard Hopkins, S.J.’ The Month, v. 
114 (1909). 
7Qu. from unpublished MS in Pick, of. cit., p. 17. 
8Further Letters, pp. 8, 93. 
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ment. Hopkins tells us little about the actual steps which led 
up to his conversion, remarking after the event that it seemed 
very simple to him to take the actual step despite the slow 
growth of new convictions. Moreover, we no longer have his 
notes upon the growth of his spiritual life. A more serious 
omission, however, has been made by the editor of his note- 
books and papers, who has printed only four selections from 
the extant essays and notes written during the Oxford period.’ 
The printed notes written during this time deal with the 
origin of beauty, Parmenides in the history of early Greek 
philosophy, poetic diction and the relation between things, 
words and ideas. Among the unprinted material are essays 
on logic, metaphysics, free will, and esthetics, essays written 
for Walter Pater and for the Hegelian ethician, T. H. Green, 
along with other notes and essays on Plato’s philosophy, 
Aristotle’s logic and the ethics of Plato and Aristotle. It will 
not be possible to determine more exactly Hopkins’ thoughts 
on philosophical matters until these sources are made avail- 
able. The great originality displayed in the printed selections 
suggests that the young student was neither content to receive 
instruction passively nor afraid to open up new ways of 
thought and expression. 

More conclusive evidence of Hopkins’ cultivation of philo- 
sophical studies as keeping pace with his religious life is 
provided by his letters. Carefully respecting the interests and 
sympathies of his correspondents, he usually mentions the fact 
of his philosophical interests without entering into a detailed 
explanation of the content of his investigations. Thus during 
the critical year (1865) which preceded his entrance into the 
Church, Hopkins wrote to his lifelong friend, the skeptical 
barrister Alexander Baillie, that he was “teeming with 
thoughts, but I shall not say more about them .. . as they are 
in connection chiefly with a subject wh. you have one of yr. 
deep objections to, metaphysics.””” A later letter to this same 


8For a catalogue of Hopkins MSS, cf. Notebooks, Appendix I. 
10Further Letters, p. 80. 
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friend reveals Hopkins’ state of mind during his year as a 
tutor at Newman’s Oratory in Birmingham, a crucial period 
during which he was deciding upon his final vocation. 


I find myself in an even prostrate admiration of Aristotle and am of the 
way of thinking, so far as I know him or know about him, that he is the 
end-all and be-all of philosophy. But I shd. be sorry to bore you with 
philosophy, of which you no doubt have had enough what with reading for 
fellowships: with me on the contrary an interest in philosophy is almost the 
only one I can feel myself quite free to indulge in still.” 


Aristotle and Plato were always favorite reading with 
Hopkins. Many of the classical examples which came spon- 
taneously to his pen were taken from their writings. In one 
sermon he speaks of Plato as the greatest of the Greek philos- 
ophers, and in many other places expresses his admiration 
for Plato’s exalted view of the world. Seeking an undisputed 
example of a thinker who “saw something” beyond the ken 
of ordinary men, he naturally cited the philosophy of Plato. 
Through such a mind, human nature received a permanent 
shock dislodging us forever from our comfortable assump- 
tions and customary opinions. Aristotle, on the other hand, 
seems to have had more an intellectual than an affective in- 
fluence upon Hopkins’ outlook. Upon his entrance into the 
Jesuit theological college in Wales, he regretfully gave up the 
study of the Stagirite’s Metaphysics without having mastered 
it as he would have liked. But Hopkins did not overlook the 
importance of his early master’s teaching for such a theo- 
logically crucial question as the composite nature of man. 
On this point, he referred to what “we Aristotelian Catholics” 
hold concerning the relation between soul and body. The 
fundamental contributions made by Aristotle to the science 
of ethics (and hence to moral theology) led Hopkins to write 
a series of unpublished lecture notes on the Nicomachean 
Ethics, composed perhaps during the Dublin years.” 


fbid., p. 84. 
12For Hopkins’ Dublin stay, cf. E. Ruggles, Gerard Manley Hopkins: A Life (New 
York, 1944), chaps. 11 and 12. For Plato, cf. Notebooks, p. 264; Letters, Il, 147. For 


Aristotle, cf. Ibid., I, 31, 95. 
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In April of 1871, Hopkins wrote to Bridges that he was 
busy at Stonyhurst studying philosophy and mathematics in 
accordance with the Jesuit Ratio Studiorum. Under this pro- 
gram Hopkins received fundamental instruction in Scholastic 
philosophy as it was then taught in the English province, and 
in 1873 successfully passed the examination de universa philo- 
sophia. At various times during his years as a “philosopher,” 
Hopkins mentioned the progress of his studies to his cor- 
respondents. He found the introductory course in logic a 
difficult but in some ways rewarding discipline. “I am going 
through a hard course of scholastic logic . . . which takes all 
the fair part of the day and leaves one fagged at the end 
for what remains. This makes the life painful to nature. I find 
now too late how to read—at least some books, e.g., the 
classics: now I see things, now what I read tells, but I am 
obliged to read by snatches.””* This logical mode of thinking 
was graven deep in Hopkins’ receptive mind. Even while at 
Oxford—concerning which one of his friends asked skeptical- 
ly what philosophy or systematic viewpoint could possibly 
be imparted there—he had sought to develop his theory of 
beauty in a strictly logical way, making full use of the Platonic 
dialectic.“ In later years his Stonyhurst training provided 
Hopkins with ready tools for literary criticism. Thus in seek- 
ing to explain the likeness and differences which he discerned 
between Dixon and the Pre-Raphaelite school, he had natural 
recourse to the relation between genera and species. What 
sets him off most strikingly from his many cloudy-minded 
literary contemporaries is precisely this disciplined incisive- 
ness which could not tolerate shoddy reasoning or vague 
cosmic notions or a great flow of words masquerading as deep 
thought. 

More closely in line with his work as a priest was the for- 
mation which he received in ethics. Although he makes only 


13Further Letters, p. 87. 
M4For William Addis’ remark about the quality of philosophical instruction at 
Oxford, cf. ibid., p. 108; for a good example of the use of logic in Hopkins’ early 
esthetic views, cf. Notebooks, p. 76. 
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one passing reference to his ethics course in his letters, it is 
certain that in its theological and pastoral context this subject 
strongly attracted his attention. From the reminiscences of 
fellow Jesuits who took their theology courses with him at 
St. Beuno’s in Wales, Hopkins is seen to have had a reputa- 
tion for speculative originality and specially for excellence 
in moral theology. Writing to his lawyer friend, Baillie, the 
industrious theological student regrets his ignorance of law, 
a training which would have helped him considerably in 
finding his way through the jungle of technicalities which 
faced him in the treatise on Contracts. ‘““You see,” Hopkins 
remarked, “moral theology covers the whole of life and to 
know it it is best to begin by knowing everything, as medicine, 
law, history, banking.””” We shall never know the use to 
which he put this science in what he called his own loose box, 
the confessional. We are provided with a magnificent example 
of how moral theology does cover the whole of life in the 
series of critical letters which Hopkins wrote to Coventry 
Patmore in preparation for a new edition of the latter’s poems. 
Here we get a glimpse of the mature priest who recalls jokes 
about The Spanish Case (any theoretically instructive but 
practically impossible moral case), and who is quick to dis- 
tinguish between the acts of man and properly human actions. 
There are acute discussions about marriage and sanctity, the 
kinds of circumstances which affect the morality of an act, 
and the relation of sins to definite moral laws." Hopkins felt 
confident enough in this field to disagree even with Newman 
on certain moral issues. 

Further evidence of Hopkins’ competence as a moralist can 
be gathered from certain sections in the notes for a projected 
commentary on St. Ignatius’ Spiritual Exercises jotted down 
during the year of his tertianship, 1881-82. He enters with 
great detail into the kinds of voluntariness, the ways of com- 
mitting sin and consenting to sinful acts, the kinds of freedom 


Further Letters, p. 95. 
16Jbid., pp. 169, 174, 193-94, 240. 
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and will, and the relation of human freedom to divine om- 
nipotence. Apart from a needlessly complicated terminology,” 
Hopkins makes skillful use of the various aspects under which 
the human will and its operation can be considered. His final 
purpose, however, in this commentary is theological. He takes 
St. Ignatius, Suarez and Duns Scotus as his guides, along 
with the Jesuit theologians who opposed the Thomists in the 
controversy De Auxiliis.” Here as well as in other passages, 
Hopkins shows little firsthand acquaintance with the text of 
St. Thomas himself, whose familiar distinction between will 
as nature and as free he is surprised to learn about from 
Suarez. 

As a professor at the Royal University of Ireland, Hopkins 
resumed his analysis of the will, writing a paper (now lost) 
upon freedom and statistics. Other lost or never-completed 
projects which he began in Ireland had a tendency to be 
transformed in Hopkins’ far-ranging mind from classical in- 
vestigations of minor points into ambitious philosophical 
studies of basic problems. A proposed paper on the Dorian 
Measure grew rapidly into an account of Greek meters and 
meter in general. As he continued to reflect upon this theme, 
Hopkins saw that an adequate treatment would involve him 
in a philosophy of art and, wider still, in a philosophy of 
rhythm in general involving a good deal of metaphysics. He 
had great hopes of making an analysis of the elementary 
concepts in geometry and physics, and of placing meter and 
music thereby “on a scientific footing which will be final like 
the law of gravitation.”” No trace exists either of this essay 


17The only instance in which Hopkins’ neologisms seem to sacrifice insight to Anglo- 
Saxon plainness is the discussion of will and freedom, Notebooks, pp. 317-18, 323, 326. 
What is usually called the will as nature is termed by Hopkins “will at splay” or 
voluntas; the will as free is termed “will at pitch” or arbitrium. Freedom in first 
act as the agent having the power of free will is called “freedom of pitch’; freedom 
of exercise is called “freedom of play,’ while freedom of specification is termed 
“freedom of field.” 

18For Hopkins’ appreciation of Suarez and especially of Molina, cf. Letters, Il, 95. 
19For this plan, cf. Ibid., I, 247, 254; Il, 150; Further Letters, pp. 129, 229, 231. 
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or of another “quasi-philosophical paper on the Greek Nega- 
tives,” whose inception he forebodingly announced to Bridges 
with the fear expressed that it also would come to nought or 
never be published. 

Judging from the printed sources, Hopkins was not widely 
read in modern philosophical literature. A solitary quotation 
from Locke’s Essay in his notebook was probably gleaned 
during regular undergraduate readings at Oxford. The quasi- 
philosophical writings of Carlyle were, of course, quite fam- 
iliar to him, but he considered them to be unintelligible apart 
from the German models which were their inspiration. The 
language barrier was never surmounted since Hopkins did 
not care to pursue the matter to the sources. He never felt 
at home in German, and could not share Bridges’ enthusiasm 
for the language and the philosophical tradition. He did not 
consider it advisable to study Hegel in the original, but was 
aware of the translation of the Logic being done by his class- 
mate William Wallace and the efforts being made by T. H. 
Green to popularize Hegel in English. With the prospect of 
foregoing the reading of Aristotle and Hegel during his 
theological studies, Hopkins wrote to Bridges: “After all | 
can, at all events a little, read Duns Scotus and I care for 
him more even than Aristotle and more pace tua than a dozen 
Hegels.”” He feared lest Bridges be drawn into the bottom- 
less pit of the Hegelian dialectic, in which the individual 
self counts only as a transient moment in the life of a great 
universal mind. 

Even before his acquaintance with the Hegelian tendency 
to identify the structure of reality with the articulations of 
spirit, Hopkins had expressed his deep and typically British 
distrust of the purely logical mind. He agreed enthusiastically 
with the objections leveled by his friend Baillie at general 
rules in literary criticism and at every manifestation of gen- 


207 etters, I, 31. Upon receiving news of T. H. Green’s death, Hopkins commented: 
“His fortune fell first on Knox and then on Hegel and he was meant for better things” 
(Further Letters, p. 103). 
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eralization.” His misgivings about the exclusive competence 
of abstract thought must have been confirmed in later years 
through reading Newman’s Grammar of Assent, with its 
thoroughgoing distinction between notional and real assent. 
It was Newman’s example which had guided and strengthened 
Hopkins during the soul-searching years at Oxford, and it 
was Newman again who received him into the Church and 
gave him temporary employment at the Oratory. Hopkins 
read the Grammar in 1873 at about the same time that he was 
occupied with De Morgan’s famous Budget of Paradoxes. 
In his opinion, Newman was “the greatest living master of 
style .. . and widest mind” among English writers, but in 
point of style he found the Oratorian lacking in brilliancy and 
in breadth of instance and quotation. Hopkins went so far as 
to deny that Newman respected the technique of prose writ- 
ing, charging him (in a letter to Patmore, whom Hopkins in- 
cluded under the same verdict) with thinking aloud with 
pen to paper, transferring on to paper the genial flow of 
Oxford conversation.” Hopkins himself found prose-writing 
an easy flowing process compared to the composing of poems, 
but was sensitive to the proper eloquence and rhetoric which 
should be preserved in prose works. There was a contentio 
Or strain of address which he found lacking in Newman’s 
otherwise admirable style. 

Nevertheless, Hopkins was sufficiently sensible of the worth 
of the Grammar to solicit Newman’s permission twice in 1883 
to allow him to make a commentary upon the work. Newman 
was gratified by the compliment, but was firm in his belief 
that the book should be allowed to stand or fall upon its own 
merits. In Hopkins’ eyes these merits seemed many although 
limited. He himself spoke with “passion-pastured thought” 
out of an irrepressible sense of possessing the truth. Along 
with Kierkegaard, whom he resembles in other respects as 
well, Hopkins saw that the exclusively logical mind bred 


21Jbid., pp. 55, 57. 
227 bid., pp. 43, 232. 
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upon the Hegelian System could be overcome only when a 
man testifies out of the immediacy of his passional convictions 
and existential commitments. He was not unaware of the 
forced options that face us in actual life, especially the limit- 
situation of death. In such predicaments it is not enough to 
have recourse to the subtle psychological analyses of the 
mind’s nuances so skillfully handled by Newman. Sometimes 
the logic of opinion and converging probabilities plays us 
false, resulting in permanent indecision and general moral 
paralysis. Hence Hopkins urged his wavering Anglican 
friend, Rev. E. W. Urquhart, to forsake the deceptive path of 
weighing presumptions for the more forthright method of 
staking everything upon full belief in Catholicism. ‘Will it 
comfort you at death not to have despaired of the English 
Church if by not despairing of it you are out of the Catholic 
Church?” Such a question forcefully recalls Kierkegaard’s 
advice in Either/Or that the morally atrophied esthete might 
regain his power of effective action by making a deliberate 
act of despair in the purely esthetic approach to life. This 
likeness suggests that we ought to widen the conventional com- 
parison of Kierkegaard with such familiar thinkers as 
Nietzsche, Marx, Pascal and Newman himself. 

-One further judgment of Hopkins upon the Grammar of 
Assent is relevant here, for it shows that his existential attitude 
is by no means equivalent to anti-intellectualism. In the first 
part of the Grammar,“ Newman had depreciated a religion 
based solely upon a tissue of inferences by observing: “After 
all, man is not a reasoning animal; he is a seeing, feeling, 
contemplating, acting animal.” Patmore had the misfortune 
to take this dictum as the text for an article in the St. James’s 
Gazette which came to Hopkins’ attention. Neither in its 
original setting nor in Patmore’s development did this thought 
seem to Hopkins to have more than paradoxical and hence 
temporary truth. If it were taken seriously for its own sake, 





237 bid., p. 37; cf. p. 35. 
24New ed. (London, 1892), p. 94. 
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then Hopkins deemed it a dangerous misstatement. He pointed 
out that it is only a reasoning animal that can contemplate and 
perform truly human actions. No man is always reasoning 
any more than he is always contemplating or doing human 
actions. Whenever a man asks Why and says Because or 
Although, he is using his reason: everyone is a philosopher 
at certain moments. Hopkins saw man as an intelligent and 
responsible agent even in the act of error or sin. He grew 
impatient with the philosophical ineptitude of Patmore, who 
failed to see the connection between doubt and opinion, and 
who woefully bungled the distinction between action and 
quality. Lest he be accused of misplaced zeal for accuracy, 
Hopkins hastened to note that “the matter is philosophical, 
the title is so, the reference is to a philosophical work, and 
therefore philosophical precision would be in place and I in 
reading crave for it... . After all there is nothing like the 
plain truth: paradox persisted in is not the plain truth and 
ought not to satisfy a reader.”” In this censure Hopkins 
manifests the outspoken honesty and strong intellectual fiber 
which contemporary reports tell us marked all of his personal 
as well as professional relations. 


IT 


Hopkins’ craving for philosophical precision was extended 
to the making of poems and to literary criticism. This is a 
rare quality which is justly praised by present-day students 
of his poetry and personality. Seeking to specify the factor 
in Hopkins which made him superior to other Victorians, one 
of the contributors to the Kenyon Review centennial volume 
declares: 


Because the scholastic discipline is both inclusive and subtle and because 
Hopkins lived and thought it most of his life, it gave his talents as a poet a 
design and a precision which it is difficult to imagine their acquiring from 
any other source. At best, by giving it a metaphysical point of reference, it 





Further Letters, pp. 240-41. 
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gave greater intensity to his sensuous apprehension of the world. . . . Above 
all, it provided a solid framework of ideas for all his poems.”® 


This judgment can be admitted on condition that the 
mistake is not made of classifying Hopkins with the 
metaphysical poets or of approving his poetry because of its 
framework of ideas. He himself has provided a corrective 
for such a misvaluation in his conception of poetry. Verse 
is a pattern or inscape of spoken sound in which speech wholly 
or partially repeats the same figure of sound. In poetry the 
pattern or inscape of speech is sought and stressed for its own 
sake. Poetry finds its proper interest in the speech itself over 
and above the interest of grammatical, historical or logical 
meaning. Some meaning must be present in order to support 
and employ the figure of speech, but this shape is contemplated 
for its own sake in poetic appreciation.” Achievement in 
poetry is measured not simply by the thought but by the 
vividness or liveliness of the thought, by the emphasis and 
concentration of ideas and expression. Since this end is best 
attained by the use of meter and rhyme, there is more than 
an artificial distinction between poetry and prose. Sound philo- 
sophy need not issue in great poetry. Indeed, as Hopkins sadly 
admitted to Bridges after composing a Marian poem, the 
highest subjects are not always those on which it is easy to 
reach one’s highest performance. 

In three pages of what is perhaps the densest passage in 
English esthetic literature,” Hopkins attempts to set down his 
concentrated thoughts upon the relation between the mind 
and the work of art. He begins with a realist explanation of 
the cognitive operation in which ideas represent and express 
actual things. Again like his predecessors in the British em- 
pirical tradition, he takes “idea” in a broad and active sense 
to include both the image which we form on the basis of 
sensory perception and the conception or notion which con- 





*6Arthur Mizener, “Victorian Hopkins,” in Gerard Manley Hopkins, by The Kenyon 
Critics (Norfolk, Conn., 1945), pp. 102-03. 

27Notebooks, pp. 82-84, 92-93, 249. 

*8]bid., pp. 95-97. 
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stitutes the definite rational likeness. An adequate idea would 
include both the essential structure and the peculiar scapes 
or individual appearances. No idea, however, is completely 
adequate so long as it remains unexpressed: by its nature, the 
idea overflows in utterance. The ordinary means of expression 
of an idea is the word, although the work of art is a special 
sort of expression which may or may not employ words. 
A comparison between the ordinary office of the word and 
that of the work of art will be helpful toward understanding 
the distinction between art and philosophy. The word bears 
a threefold reference corresponding to its threefold function 
as an expression of the idea in the mind. Recalling the am- 
biguous usage of Jogos or ratio, it is clear that the definition 
and vocal expression are closely linked. The most direct and 
proper function of the word is utterance, whether it be in a 
definition or in a sound. As an utterance of the idea, the word 
also represents the real things which can be designated by a 
sound or a ¢efinition. Hence the second moment or function 
of the word is one of application or extension to the things 
meant by it (Hopkins is treating only thing-words, leaving 
attributive and relational words out of consideration). In 
addition to the direct utterance and application of the word, 
there is also its power of suggesting something by way of 
connotation. This is the third aspect under which the word 
can be viewed, and the most important for the interest of 
art. Over and above its quidditative and extensional meaning, 
a word can arouse a passion or enthusiasm in the mind for 
what is meant suggestively. This overtone of the word is called 
by Hopkins its form or prepossession of feeling, an effect 
which can be produced but not always or in everyone. The 
word as a tool of information for the needs of common life, 
the sciences or philosophy is employed chiefly in its first and 
second moments. Works of art, too, are utterances of the idea 
and represent real things, but this is not their intent and 
measure. For in performing these functions, they seek primar- 
ily to convey the prepossession of feeling. The more close- 
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knit and organized the work of art, the more successfully 
does it embody the connotative form in a supple medium. 

Far from leading to the obvious and the didactic, however, 
this triumph of suggestive meaning presents a greater chal- 
lenge to the appreciative mind and sensibility. For the pre- 
possession can be grasped only in function of the unity, which 
in turn requires a strenuous effort at comparison of parts with 
whole and of whole with parts. A good work of art, according 
to Hopkins, calls forth all the energies of the mind, both 
the steady gaze of contemplative enjoyment of the unity and 
the preliminary discursive activity of synthesizing parts or 
successive phases in the production. Hopkins distinguishes 
between a saner and a less sane act of contemplation. The 
former outlook receives the prepossession as presented along 
with the definition in a close unity. Here the suggested mean- 
ing is closely bound to that which is really and directly ex- 
pressed in the object. Another but less integral act of con- 
templation prefers to distinguish sharply between the defini- 
tion or utterance and the prepossession, seeking the latter in an 
unconditioned form disengaged from the organic expression. 
It is difficult to classify Hopkins’ own cast of mind according 
to this description, but he remarks significantly that those who 
look for the prepossession by the most connotative way are 
also attracted to an incisive kind of dialectic and to hard and 
telling art-forms. This bipolar tension agrees with his own 
theory of rhetoric and with the rhetorical form of his most 
characteristic poems. 

Whatever be the attitude of the artist or the spectator, 
esthetic meaning can neither be conveyed nor judged entirely 
out of relation to the real order. If there is any single theme 
which inspires the body of criticism Hopkins has left in his 
prose writing, it is the standard of being earnest about reality. 
“A kind of touchstone of the highest or most living art is 
seriousness; not gravity but the being in earnest with your 
subject—reality.”” This is the heart of his critical valuations, 





2D etters, 1, 225. 
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and its violation appears in his eyes as the cardinal sin in 
literature. A large portion of his correspondence is devoted 
to a patient and minute discussion of technical matters con- 
cerning rhyme and meter in the poetry of his friends or of 
their predecessors and contemporaries in English literature. 
Hopkins was almost disdainful of those writers who could not 
master the technical requirements of their craft—what he 
called the rhetoric or teachable basis of verse. He was also 
quick to point out lapses from common sense or inaccuracies 
arising from faulty and careless observation. When pointing 
out these shortcomings in the poetry of his friend Dixon, he 
refers delicately to his “perverse over-perspectiveness of 
mind,’ which could not rest quietly in the presence of errors 
which have some bearing upon the total meaning of the work 
of art. His most considered appraisal was reserved for cases 
in which reality was clearly at stake in a serious way, or in 
which a general insincerity questioned the value of reality. 

The samre kind of spiritual frivolity which Kierkegaard 
had discerned in the Hegelian divines of Copenhagen was 
also apparent to Hopkins in the pretentious froth of Thomas 
Carlyle. Admitting the genius of the man, he nevertheless 
considered him essentially incapable of making sound gen- 
eralization, and hence unfit to assume the role of teacher and 
guide for his generation. Carlyle could not resist acting the 
prophet in his heavy-handed manner: this gave him a grave 
and heavy air, but to be earnest is not the same as to be in 
earnest. That he could never really be in earnest—could not 
have what Kierkegaard called the seriousness of the individual 
man before God—is betrayed by the style which he affected. 
His writings were, in Hopkins’ biting parody, “most in- 
efficacious-strenuous heaven-protestations, caterwaul, and Cas- 
sandra-wailings.”” This characterization came in the course 
of the famous “red letter” which Hopkins wrote to Bridges 





3°7bid., II, 20; cf. pp. 56, 73 (“Scientifically speaking”), 77, and—in a more tolerant 


vein—140. 
*\7bid., I, 27; cf. Il, 59, 60, 75. 
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in 1871, and which so angered the conservative Bridges that 
their correspondence was interrupted for three years. Carlyle 
lacked both the moral force and the practical genius to analyze 
the social situation of the nineteenth century. Even during his 
relatively sheltered Stonyhurst years as a scholastic, Hopkins 
recognized the shallowness of his diagnosis and the hollowness 
of his appeal. 

Writing to Bridges at the time of the Paris Commune, 
Hopkins confessed that he was always thinking of the Com- 
munist future. Throughout his lifetime he continued to ponder 
upon the problems raised by Communism. He thought it 
worthy to record the events of the Paris Commune in his note- 
books. Even in the face of news about the slaughter of some 
fellow Jesuits, Hopkins retained a remarkably fair and 
balanced attitude toward the revolutionary forces. Whatever 
their excesses in seeking to obtain their ends, he could not 
help but feel an antipathetic sympathy for their professed 
ideals. “Horrible to say, in a manner I am a Communist.”” 
Although he lived in bat-light so far as direct acquaintance 
with Marxist doctrines is concerned, still he was most sensi- 
tively aware of the grave disorders in the existing system. 
Hopkins takes a modest place beside the other critics of nine- 
teenth-century bourgeois society from Max Stirner to Donoso 
Cortes. His point of departure is the injustice done to the 
great mass of people who bear the main physical burden of 
producing the nation’s wealth without sharing in any propor- 
tionate way either in that wealth or in the comforts and culture 
which their labor makes possible. His knowledge of the 
proletariat was drawn, not like Marx’s, from the reports filed 
in the British Museum, but from his everyday parish work 
in industrial towns like Bedford Leigh, Liverpool and Glas- 
gow. Among the Irish workers he moved as a priest 
who brought some guidance and solace, and who in turn 
received a warm welcome from his parishioners. He knew 
how inveterate human nature was among them and how nature 
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itself was disfigured in the factory environment. With a poet’s 
eye for detail, Hopkins noted the stark, dreary look of the 
houses, mills and coal pits, the polluted water and the 
hydrogen-drenched air, the sad contrast between nobly bred 
horses and men made ignoble at their work, the slavery of 
mind and heart on which urban Victorian England was built. 

What Gabriel Marcel has called the stifling sadness of the 
contemporary world was borne in upon Hopkins with acute 
intensity during his service as a parish priest. He thought and 
wrote a good deal about this experience, but he finally saw 
fit to suppress most of what he had written. Only in his letters 
and a few poems does he set forth his mind: where what he 
wrote could do no good, he refused to contribute to a sterile 
literature of mere protest. In ironic contrast to the actual state 
of affairs is the noble vision of society as a great body or 
corporative unity in which functions are diversified and 
ordered hierarchically to the common good. Plato, Hobbes 
and thewhole line of political philosophers had taught that 
each order in society must share proportionately in the duties 
and rewards of civil life, and that all men should partake of 
the honor and dignity of the body politic. In his poem, T'om’s 
Garland, Hopkins symbolized the rewards of the great by the 
gold garland of the crown, and the rewards of the humble 
by the iron garland of a well-nailed boot. The one and the 
other group shared in the work and the honor of the Common- 
wealth, but not so the proletariat. ““The curse of our times is 
that many do not share in it, that they are outcasts from it 
and have neither security nor splendour.”” His indignation 
was aroused equally by the comfortably placed agitators and 
by the beati possidentes who refused to see the injustice for 
the benefits to the few or the dangers of unrest. No solution 
was possible either through anarchy and radical leveling or 
through standpat traditionalism. 

Hopkins did not think the teaching of St. Paul and the 
classical philosophers any the less true for being set aside in 


8) etters, I, 273. 
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the modern settlement. Unless society were again functionally 
organized, it would continue to oscillate between oppression 
by the few and oppression by the many. Hopkins was perhaps 
too parochial an Englishman to attain the outlook of 
Nietzsche’s “good European.” He did not lack, it is true, a 
sense of the fundamental decadence of our entire culture. 
“My Liverpool and Glasgow experience laid upon my mind 
a conviction, a truly crushing conviction, of the misery of 
town life to the poor and more than to the poor, of the misery 
of the poor in general, of the degradation even of our race, 
of the hollowness of this century’s civilisation.” Yet his own 
analysis was directed upon the situation in England. Patriot- 
ism was a strong virtue in Hopkins and became the more 
ardent during his stay in Dublin, “his winter world.” In him, 
however, it was a truly reasonable love of country combined 
with an unblinking appraisal of national faults. Although 
he did not approve of Cobbett’s violence, he acknowledged 
that the modern English economy was based upon a sacking 
and a wrecking which left the poor more wretched and with 
less recourse than before the religious revolt. Something of 
the older tradition survived in law and learning and the arts, 
and in a weakened form in the national religion. It was little 
wonder that the dispossessed should pay no respect to even 
the sound features of the structure under attack, for they had 
no share in them and so no solicitude for them. Only in the 
imperial adventure were Englishmen fused into some sort 
of enthusiastic unity, a feeling which Hopkins shared. Still 
his experience in Ireland taught him something of the realities 
of British rule abroad and of the need to measure his loyalty 
by more than national standards. He could not accept un- 
criticized the claim that the Empire’s mission was to extend 
freedom and civilization to other lands.” Freedom apart 
from law is no freedom and can only lead the skeptical 
beneficiaries in India and elsewhere to demand the funda- 


*4bid., II, 97. 
35See the letter to Patmore, Further Letters, pp. 218-20. 
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mental freedom of being left alone. Moreover, the soul was 
removed from European civilization when it ceased to be 
Catholic and to seek to draw other nations into the unity of 
Catholicism. In common with Kierkegaard, Hopkins saw that 
the main task was to reintroduce Christianity into Chris- 
tendom. 

Hopkins testifies that both his desire to continue living and 
the inspirations of his muse were almost cut off by the close 
presence of oppressive poverty and misery. Because he was 
in earnest about this condition, he was saved from the preten- 
tiousness of Carlyle and the fancy-world of Morris. What 
he wrote about workingmen and ploughmen, cottagers and 
bugle boys, has the directness and broad humanity which are 
missing from the strident prophets of reform and the utopians 
among his contemporaries. Furthermore, his concern for the 
real did not have a narrowing effect upon his sensibility, which 
remained open to the infinitely rich and varied possibilities 
of the human spirit. It was a similar absence of mawkishness 
and bluster, a freedom from the frigidity which results from 
untruth to human nature that drew Hopkins to Bridges and 
Dixon. In his eyes they were not men of a single mood, but 
poets who sought to explore many veins in the rich deposit 
of humanity. For this reason, he took their poetry seriously 
not only for its technical structure and beauty, but also as a 
report upon reality. Two points upon which he took issue with 
them—their treatment of heathenism and their archaism—are 
further instructive instances of the play of philosophical and 
religious motives behind his literary criticism. 

In 1885 Hopkins received a copy of Bridges’ recently pub- 
lished play The Return of Ulysses. Admitting that it was a 
fine play with well-drawn characters, he nevertheless found 
it to contain “the worst fault a thing can have, unreality.”” 
This fundamental defect was due to the introduction in earn- 
est of Athene in the prologue. Hopkins admired the beauty 
of Greek mythology as the oldest form of Greek art. When 


867 ctters, I, 216; cf. Further Letters, p. 212. 
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subjected to allegorical treatment, Greek mythology could 
yield a pure and beautiful art, for in the process the moral 
evil is purged and the morally neutral imaginative core put 
to good use. Mythology has, however, another face. When 
taken seriously rather than as an allegory or symbol, this 
matter constitutes the historical part of ancient religion. 
Hopkins was a keen student of the religions of Greece and 
Rome. It was this interest which mainly prompted the com- 
parative philological research of his later years and the in- 
terminable queries sent to Baillie and the well-known Celtic 
authority, John Rhys. Nor was he uninterested in present-day 
Oriental beliefs, since among his extant notes are some extracts 
copied from Max Miller’s essays on Buddhism and Brahmin- 
ism. Hopkins viewed heathen religions in their historical 
aspects with horror, for in their false histories he saw man 
supplanting God with the works of that hand within the mind, 
the human imagination. Hence he felt an immediate frigidity 
toward any serious or even humorous treatment of the gods 
by modern authors. At least the Indian deities have a certain 
imposing majesty, but the Greek gods are not even gentlemen. 
“Zeus is like the Major in Pendennis handsomer and better 
preserved sitting on Olympus as behind a club-window and 
watching Danaé and other pretty seamstresses cross the street 
—not to go farther.” Consequently, Hopkins judged the 
Greek gods a completely unworkable material which trans- 
formed Bridges’ characters from men to puppets. 

It is not surprising that Hopkins was mortally opposed to 
the pagan chanting of Swinburne. Nor could he have withheld 
his opposition to the late evocation of the chthonic gods by 
Ludendorff and Rosenberg. His emphasis upon the historicity 
of a religion as its touchstone is in sharp conflict with the 
views of another poet and thinker whose centenary was also 
celebrated in 1944, Friedrich Nietzsche. One student, recently 
offering a revaluation of Nietzsche’s philosophy, finds its 
essential message in the twofold announcement: God is dead; 
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man is but a bridge on the road to Superman.* Hopkins 
would offer his own twofold counterassertion: the pagan gods 
are dead, and even the idol of the Eternal Recurrence of the 
Same cannot be resuscitated by borrowed pathos and Um- 
wertung; man finds his better self in Christ, our gracious 
Hero. The import of Hopkins’ criticism of Ulysses is that 
nothing can now be made of the old mythology in a serious 
way, and that the mythmakers of today must ultimately fall 
victim to the idols of their own imagination. 

So intensely did he feel the retroactive influence of the 
Incarnation and Redemption upon previous thought and 
history that he even mildly censured Canon Dixon for the 
heathen air of one of his poems, in which the soul’s survival 
of death is discussed philosophically without taking the super- 
natural into account. This approach recalled to Hopkins’ mind 
the speculation of the early Ionians and Eleatics, although 
—he added—Empedocles or Heraclitus would probably have 
given moft striking and decisive instances of life’s works. 
His own treatment of the Pre-Socratics resulted in an original 
reinterpretation, both conceptual and terminological, as can 
be gathered from his notes on Parmenides. More important 
than this is his deliberate revision of Greek thought in the 
light of the Christian mysteries. All intelligent reading in- 
volves some fresh estimation of the older sources, but with 
Hopkins new values are created by incorporating the Greek 
conception into the Christian account of the universe. In 
referring Bridges to his poem That Nature is a Heraclitean 
Fire and of the comfort of the Resurrection, Hopkins observed 
that it distilled a great deal of early Greek philosophical 
thought, which he had not ceased to meditate upon and to 
appropriate as a seedling of Christ the Logos. “But,” he 
added, “the liquor of the distillation did not taste very Greek, 
did it? The effect of studying masterpieces is to make me 
admire and do otherwise.” What had made him uncom- 


38G. de Huszar, “Nietzsche’s Theory of Decadence and the Transvaluation of All 
Values,” Journal of the History of Ideas, v. 6 (1945), p. 267. 
38D etters, 1. 291; cf. p. 279. 
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fortable in reading such a philosophical poem as Tennyson’s 
The Two Voices was its ambiguous presentation of the resur- 
rection, which might be taken equally to mean some kind of 
transmigration or the Buddhist notion of the “Eightyfour- 
thousand” or merely the continuity of the race in newborn 
children. All these intimations, however, are to be gathered 
up into the Christian mystery: 


I am all at once what Christ is, since he was what I am. 


This line has the strength of concentrated and explosive sim- 
plicity after which Hopkins was always seeking. 

The same thought which inspired this difficult poem was 
also expressed in plain language in a sermon delivered by 
Hopkins to a Highland congregation of MacDonalds and 
MacIntoshes. His deepest aim was to achieve continuity be- 
tween thought or belief, priestly activity and the making of 
poems. This he sought to do through his singular earnestness 
for reality as a common reference for all aspects of his personal 
genius. Any form of expression which appeared to him to 
destroy or weaken this earnestness was avoided in his own 
practice and criticized in that of his friends. Behind his in- 
quiry into poetic diction and his rejection of the archaism 
of Bridges and Dixon lies this deeper consideration. Hopkins 
looked upon literature as a means of communication and con- 
versation with other men in order to arouse them to a re- 
sponsible care for what 1s. This quality of engaging others 
(of “addressing the individual,” in Kierkegaard’s language) 
was named by Hopkins bidding. 

I mean the art or virtue of saying everything right fo or at the hearer, 
interesting him, holding him in the attitude of correspondent or addressed 
or at least concerned, making it everywhere an act of intercourse—and of 
discarding everything that does not bid, does not tell.*° 


His own stress on the naked thew and sinew of the language, 
his love of brilliancy and local color, his predilection for “all 
things counter, original, spare, strange,” were all intended 


497 bid., I, 160. 
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to preserve the immediacy and arrestive bidding of daily 
speech in his style. Yet he did not wish to sacrifice insight 
to obviousness, and would risk an initial unintelligibility so 
that the full force of his concentrated thought might be con- 
veyed to another mind sufficiently affected by the instress. 

The danger of excessive individuality and spareness at 
least sins on the side of genuine engagement in the contem- 
porary world. Archaism, however, injects a mood of make- 
believe and posing into any work of art, and is fatal to real 
communication. When the listener encounters a contrived 
effect at antique language, he no longer feels himself under 
call to respond, for he no longer considers the artist to be 
sincere in his work. Hopkins was ready to sacrifice every 
literary artifice which removed him from responsible pre- 
occupation with the present and its needs. Fidelity requires 
something more, however, than concern; it must also rest 
upon insight. Sorge will not do as a sufficient principle for 
the human attitude, Heidegger notwithstanding. 




















III 


A frequent criticism which Hopkins passed upon other 
English poets was that they were lacking in thought. This 
shortcoming explains his disenchantment with Tennyson and 
his scorn for the “delirium-tremendous imagination” of 
Swinburne. In both poets he became impatient with their 
technical incompetence as well. What attracted him to Milton 
was the perfect fusion of majesty of thought with metrical 
mastery over the language. Similar qualities in Keats led 
Hopkins to defend this Romantic poet against being classified 
by Patmore among the feminine geniuses among men. Hopkins 
did not like the enervating and sensual tendencies in Keats, 
his preference for “‘a life of sensations rather than of thoughts.”’ 
Hopkins recognized a masculine fiber in Keats’s mind which, 
had it been permitted to grow to maturity, would have led to 
the predominance of thought and reason within his sensibility 
and to an austerer form of utterance in his art. Hopkins called 
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this ability for mastery execution or successful display of one’s 
thought in a medium, the puberty of the male gift as found 
in artists.” The perfect use of this gift is to convey the very 
life of thought into suitable matter, rather than merely to 
suggest that the thought has been present in the mind. 

Hopkins is loath to separate the function of artist and philos- 
opher. The former must be prompted to create by the depth 
and urgency of his vision, whereas the latter must attend to 
the form under which he wishes to convey his truth to others. 
The great spokesmen of mankind to whom we all must attend, 
are men who have seen beyond our ordinary vision, and who 
have heeded their duty toward their brethren. Plato in the 
ancient world and Wordsworth among his own predecessors 
are instanced by Hopkins as having had deep insight into 
nature. Wordsworth’s insight varied considerably, being 
shallow with regard to many matters, but very profound, for 
instance, in his ode on immortality. Moreover, his philosophy 
was eminently reflective with an inclination toward vagueness 
and moralizing. Although reluctant to set apart art and 
philosophy, Hopkins held (contrary to the common opinion) 
that if the distinction is made, then the gift of spiritual insight 
into nature “seems rather the philosopher’s than the poet’s.”” 
Hopkins’ own growth as a poet was directly influenced by his 
philosophical and religious development. The latter cannot 
provide a substitute for poetic genius, but it does give a 
formative discipline, range and guidance which help to bring 
art to full maturity. The arts depend upon Truth as well as 
upon Beauty. 

Art as a distinctive expression of a unique experience has 
a certain sufficiency which carries its own justification with it. 
The highest kind of poetic language, according to Hopkins’ 
classification, is the language of inspiration. It is characteristic 





41]bid., II, 133; cf. Further Letters, 233-34, 237-39, on Keats. 

420 etters, II, 140; cf. pp. 55-57, 147; Further Letters, p. 78. Unaccountably, Pick, 
op. cit., p. 38, refers this text primarily to Plato rather than to Wordsworth, and 
would make Hopkins agree with the admirers of Wordsworth who fail to distinguish 
properly between art and philosophy. 
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of a poem written under true inspiration that we could not 
even conceive ourselves as writing it in the way followed 
by the true poet. If he is not appreciated at once, then the 
poet can (like Hopkins the musician) tell his contemporaries 
to come back in a generation when their taste will have im- 
proved. Though only the poet can sing his song, many can 
draw the lesson therefrom and apply his deliverances in other 
ways. One function of criticism, then, is to weigh the general 
import and the communicable meaning of art. This is a task 
for the philosophically trained mind, and it is one which 
does not wait upon inspiration. Considerations like these help 
to explain Hopkins’ feverish excursions along philosophical 
lines into so many prose fields during his last years. He has 
given his own best apologia: 


What becomes of my verses I care little, but about things like this [his 
projected work on the philosophy of meter and rhythm], what I write or 
could write on philosophical matters, I do; and the reason of the difference 
is that the verses stand or fall by their simple selves and, though, by being 
read they might do good, by being unread they do no harm; but if the other 
things are unsaid right they will be said by somebody else wrong, and that 
is what will not let me rest.* 


To leave “unsaid right’ his own speculations upon philo- 
sophical problems or the philosophical implications of litera- 
ture would seem to Hopkins to involve a betrayal of his higher 
vocation. From his letters and notebooks can be gathered the 
fragments of his relatively formal philosophizing on nature, 
the human self and God. 

Among the hired men at Stonyhurst, Hopkins had the 
reputation of being a bit queer, owing to his extraordinary 
fascination with all natural events occurring on the grounds. 
His journals are filled with pages of the closest observations 
concerning the look of trees, moonlight, water dripping from 
oars, the call of birds and their coloring, waves breaking over 
a beach, the reflection of clouds in a pond, raindrops, sunsets, 
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mountain peaks, and a thousand other aspects of nature. Only 
long and intent study of nature could yield these data, and 
Hopkins had, in the words of a fellow scholastic, “a keen eye 
for peculiarities in nature." He was quick to defend the 
study of the natural sciences against the charge that they in- 
cline a student to materialism. Indeed, he believed that what- 
ever ill effect might result from such studies, it did not lie in 
the direction of crude materialism. Physics might tend to 
“materialize” a person, but this means rather that one might 
come to believe in God less, not in matter more. In fact, 
Hopkins’ quarrel with the scientists was that “they seem to 
end in conceiving only of a world of formulas, with its being 
properly speaking in thought, towards which the outer world 
acts as a sort of feeder, supplying examples for literary pur- 
poses.’*’ We who live at a time when mathematical physicists 
delight in shocking us with their contrast between the com- 
mon-sense world and the world of science can better ap- 
preciate the shrewdness of this observation. The Cartesian 
heritage of many scientists leads them into an idealism which 
has only scant respect for everyday perception and the world 
of concrete individuals. 

With his bent of mind Hopkins was naturally a realist, 
but by no means a naive one. In painting he praised the realist 
strength and simplicity of Michelangelo, and in poetry judged 
a work by the realist definiteness of its images. In his earlier 
notebooks he was preoccupied with the problem of the sub- 
jective and objective factors in perception. The rainbow, espe- 
cially, seemed to present this difficulty. By closing one eye, 
Hopkins noted that the rainbow becomes almost invisible to 
the other eye. Furthermore, each of the several observers of 
the same rainbow see it a little further on than does the previ- 
ous spectator. Yet it does not shine only in and for our thought, 





44Qu. in Notebooks, p. 385 (italics in text). Some of Hopkins’ observations of 
phenomena connected with sunrise and sunset found their way to print in the magazine 
Nature; cf. Letters, II, 161-66. 

45[bid., Il, 139. Hopkins hoped to correct this fault with regard to the nature of 
light in a work he was planning on “Light and Ether.” 
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since we cannot summon up a rainbow at will. Hopkins’ 
untying of this knot is set forth in a couplet: 


The sun of falling waters writes the text 
Which yet is in the eye or in the thought.“ 


Similar analyses are made of the partly real, partly ap- 
parent inward bend of a group of ashes which attracted 
Hopkins’ attention, and of the distinction between the percept 
and the dream image. The foundation of perception in ob- 
jective reality is affirmed by Hopkins, but he assigns an im- 
portant part to the mind’s own activity. 

The main bearing of these epistemological speculations is 
on the objectivity of natural beauty. Only one term and part 
of beauty lies in the meet of lines or the sequence of sounds: 
the other center rests in the beholder’s eye or the listener’s ear. 
Beauty full blown requires the interpretative activity of the 
mind to grasp the unity of parts and harmony of design. In 
a set of early sonnets TJ’ Oxford,“ Hopkins muses upon the 
interpretation of private worlds by reason of their common 
reference to the public world. The disinterestedness of beauty 
consists in its availability to all who will cherish it. A land- 
scape is common to us all, though for each it is his private 
park of pleasure as well: the poet’s privilege is to frame in 
words what to many men was “the one peculiar of their pleas- 
ured eye.” 

What the objective requirements for beauty are, was set 
forth by Hopkins in an undergraduate essay, On the Origin 
of Beauty: A Platonic Dialogue.“ His conclusions in this 
piece are not exceptional. Beauty is found to consist in unity, 
variety and regularity, characteristics which are sufficient to 
give a logical ground for our judgments of taste. When we 
feel a thing to be beautiful, it is because our mind has been 
making a comparison between the parts of one thing or be- 





{6Notebooks, p. 28; cf. p. 49. 

{TTbid., p. 46; cf. p. 50. 

48] bid., pp. 54-91. In his later theory of beauty, Hopkins stressed the place of wonder 
in esthetic joy, as the perceiver recognizes individual reality as stemming from God’s 
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tween several things which can be grouped together by reason 
of likeness or difference. In a beautiful thing or work of art 
there is some relation of masses, and our apprehension or 
sense of beauty is awakened by making a comparison between 
the masses. The appreciative mind discovers the consistency 
and variety which yield composite unity without monotony 
or distraction. Esthetic comparison, however, differs from 
that which is proper to philosophy and science. In art we may 
compare things that we regard as like in order to find their 
difference (as in antithesis) , or things that we regard as unlike 
in order to find their likeness (as a simile). Philosophy and 
science for their part compare things about which we are 
undecided, in order to mark both their likeness and unlikeness. 
This is a more comprehensive approach to nature and religi- 
ously a more significant one. 

During Hopkins’ young manhood the philosophical and 
theological implications of natural science, especially of 
Darwinian evolution, were being contested bitterly. He him- 
self felt that neither philosophy nor science was really en- 
croaching upon Christian revelation, and the calm confidence 
of an early letter to Baillie in this regard® never deserted him. 
He was singularly free from the anxious trepidations which 
assailed so many orthodox Victorian minds, making them 
easy targets for Huxley’s cool ridicule and reasoning. In his 
commentary on the Spiritual Exercises, the Jesuit did not 
hesitate to elucidate the visible form under which Satan is 
conventionally represented by reference to the evolutionist 
theory of reptiles as the primary vertebrates from which other 
classes stem. Nor was he slow to defend the accuracy of an 
image used in a sonnet on St. Alphonsus Rodriguez by draw- 
ing upon the teaching of modern geology concerning the 
formation of mountains by “decrement” and their probable 
ultimate fate. The limitations and possible excesses of evolu- 
tion when taken as a universal principle of explanation were 
also evident to Hopkins. When Vernon Lee tried to discredit 
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the platitudinous gush of program annotations by maintaining 
that music has evolved from the recitative sex calls of the 
apes, Hopkins remarked pointedly that “this is to swing from 
pap to poison.” 

For the sake of the argument he was willing to agree with 
Bridges that Darwinism contributes its share toward the un- 
derstanding of things, especially—he could not refrain from 
adding—in the case of the ship. He would not, though, allow 
it to be a sufficient account of the natural phenomena which 
had come under his observation. Both mechanical necessity 
and chance are at work in nature, but they are only partial 
factors in the total scheme. He had noticed, for instance, that 
the laps of foam which strike the sea wall return in approx- 
imately the same order and shape in which they came in 
from the sea. Like optical reflection, this is a mechanical in- 
stance of order. “Indeed all nature is mechanical, but then it 
is not seen that mechanics contain that which is beyond 
mechanics.” A description of the honeycomb can be given 
in terms of the mechanical forms which are there exemplified, 
but something more than mechanical necessity is required for 
a causal explanation. Otherwise there would be only a 
tendency to produce symmetrical cells. With a principle of 
symmetry and uniformity at work, we are already beyond a 
mere mechanical necessity, and may perhaps be forced to 
posit the presence of a special instinct. 

Tychism seemed an even less probable position to Hopkins, 
since it ran counter to his own experience of things. It is 
noteworthy that he invariably sought to check upon theories 
of nature by testing them in the light of his own experience 
and analysis. In this sense, he is willing to be called a positivist 
here as well as in esthetics. Two important differences, how- 
ever, set him off from the contemporary view of logical em- 
piricism. His notion of experience itself is not conceived on 





50D etters, I, 172; cf. p. 296 on the formation of mountains, and Notebooks, p. 347 


on Satan. 
5l]bid., p. 202; ef. Letters, I, 281. 
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a narrowly reductionist basis of physical procedure and 
physically assayable pragmatic needs. Moreover, experience 
in whatever order of reality is never to be equated with its 
methodic formulation. No system can capture the complete 
meaning of the individual, and consequently no system presents 
an exhaustive transcription of human experience. The closer 
Hopkins scrutinized the workings of chance as a principle 
and not merely as a name for causes as yet unknown, the less 
it was verified. Who would not allow at first glance that the 
snow blown into drifts by the wind is disposed by chance? 
Yet careful examination revealed to Hopkins that the ridges 
and waves of snow follow a discernible pattern. “All the 
world is full of inscape and chance left free to act falls into 
an order as well as purpose: looking out of my window I 
caught it in the random clods and broken heaps of snow made 
by the cast of the broom.”” The order and purpose of the 
world are not mere a priori generalities which we seek some- 
how to fit into our actual experience: they are what we are 
ineluctably led to maintain when we have been sufficiently 
alert and faithful toward this experience itself. 

A few days after he entered the seminary at Stonyhurst, 
Hopkins records in his journals that he saw the Northern 
Lights for the first time. 


This busy working of nature wholly independent of the earth and seeming 
to go on in a strain of time not reckoned by our reckoning of days and years 
but simpler and as if correcting the preoccupation of the world by being 
preoccupied with and appealing to and dated to the day of judgment was 
like a new witness to God and filled me with delightful fear.** 


For a poet so centrally concerned with the self and who 
could taste of selfhood only at the tankard of his own being, 
the danger of lapsing into solipsism or at least into anthropo- 
centrism was a real one. He might have been led like 
Heidegger to define being itself in terms of human being, 
were it not for his religious orientation and his sensitivity to 





52Notebooks, pp. 173-74; cf. p. 310. 
53] bid., p. 135. 
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natural beauty. Nature itself might have seemed a projection 
of his own spirit, did he not take it as a witness to God’s beauty 
and as an occasion for his own rendering of glory to God. 
Granting to nature a reality and significance of its own, 
Hopkins was nevertheless forced by his philosophical position 
to subordinate it both to God and to the human mind which 
provides nature’s tongue. Nature becomes articulate in man’s 
knowledge and loving praise. 


IV 


Hopkins’ doctrine on the self, human and divine, has at- 
tracted the attention of literary critics, since with it are as- 
sociated several concepts of basic importance for understand- 
ing his poems. It has been pointed out that he has here found 
inspiration or at least confirmation in the writings of Duns 
Scotus, whom he preferred to Aquinas or at least to the version 
of Thomism offered in his textbooks. While vacationing from 
Stonyhurst on the Isle of Man in August, 1872, Hopkins came 
upon Scotus’ commentary on the Sentences for the first time. 
A preliminary reading filled him with enthusiasm, but he 
reserved final judgment for closer study. Like Kierkegaard 
again, Hopkins emphasized the influence which divine gov- 
ernance or God’s more special providence has upon all that 
befalls those who sacrifice everything for God’s service. This 
encounter with Scotus seemed to be such an instance of God’s 
mercy, to be compared with his conversion and with the as- 
surances he had received concerning a dead friend. Hopkins 
added that “just then when I took in any inscape of the sky 
or sea I thought of Scotus.” Distinctive terms like “inscape” 
had already become firmly established in Hopkins’ vocabulary 
as expressing his own reading of experience. The study of 
Scotus re-enforced his original convictions, and gave them a 
certain philosophical standing and even prestige in his own 
mind. During the next three years, before his removal to 
Wales, Hopkins lost no opportunity to discuss Scotism with 


547 bid., p. 161. 
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his fellow scholastic, Herbert Lucas, and with such a dis- 
tinguished Scotist as David Lewis, the first English translator 
of the Spanish mystics. We have already seen that during the 
theology course Scotus was the only one of his favorite authors 
whom Hopkins considered compatible with his new interests. 

The later references to reality’s “rarest-veinéd unraveller” 
by Hopkins are scanty and disappointing. Only two of these 
are made in a philosophical context.” After explaining his 
theory of pitch or selfhood, Hopkins asks whether this is any 
different from Scotus’ controverted notion of haecceitas. In 
a passing mention he tells Bridges that Scotus has somewhere 
shown the compatibility of freedom and necessity. Among the 
Irish Jesuits, Hopkins left the reputation of being a follower 
of Scotistic theology as the counterpart of a Platonist philos- 
ophy. The tradition about Duns Scotus’ defense of the Im- 
maculate Conception at Paris caught Hopkins’ fancy suf- 
ficiently to lead him to include a cryptic reference to this act 
in The Loss of the Eurydice, and to give fulsome praise of 
Scotus in a sermon preached on the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the definition of the doctrine. In the notes on the Spiritual 
Exercises, Hopkins gives the Franciscan Doctor’s opinions 
about the nature of the sin which Satan committed in admir- 
ing his own beauty. In addition, a parallel is drawn between 
the Ignatian compositio loci and the direction of Scotistic 
thought toward the individual in his proper place and time. 
Scotus held that God revealed the Trinity so that we could 
direct our worship to its real Personal terms in Him.” 

Hopkins was also attracted by Scotus’ connection with his 
own University, and gave the final version of his sonnet on 
Oxford the title: Duns Scotus’s Oxford, again commemorat- 
ing his defense of Mary. A series of letters written to Hopkins 
in 1880 by the Reverend Mandell Creighton are replies to 
his inquiries concerning the birthplace of Duns Scotus, who 
was traditionally associated with Merton College, Oxford, 





55Notebooks, p. 328; Letters, I, 169. 
58Notebooks, p. 342. 
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and with the manor of Dunstanborough which belonged to 
Merton. But in a letter to Patmore dated 1884, Hopkins was 
already speaking in the past tense of the delight he used to 
feel when reading Scotus. Speculating upon the opposition 
and ultimate obscurity which had befallen his teaching, 
Hopkins concluded mournfully that Scotus saw too far and 
knew too much to remain popular with the shallow men of 
mere talent who followed him. They had first misquoted, 
then refuted a genius whom they could not understand rightly. 
Whatever personal assurances and clarification Hopkins had 
received from the Subtle Doctor, he could not hope in his 
time—when no sign of the later Scotistic revival was yet in 
sight—to receive public support from the association of 
their views. 

A brief statement of Duns Scotus’ authentic teaching on the 
principle of individuation is an indispensable aid toward 
understanding the mature expression of Hopkins’ own theory 
of self. On this hotly disputed point, Scotus disagreed with 
the solution of materia quantitate signata as set forth by 
Aquinas and with the other current medieval answers. In a 
series of negative replies, he denies that the individuating 
principle could be any factor in the common nature: neither 
matter nor form nor the composite nature itself formed by 
their union. Neither can this principle be found in some ac- 
cidental category of being, in existence itself or in mere nega- 
tion. Yet the nominalists are wrong in denying the need for 
some sort of positive principle within the individual whereby 
it is rendered this incommunicable individual. By itself the 
natura communis is only generically and specifically deter- 
mined, and hence is indifferent to multiplication. What makes 
it a this and an individual is termed the entitas singularis vel 
individualis. Its effect is to render the common nature or 
quiddity one, incommunicable and per se existent. The cause 
of individuation is a positive, unitive perfection intrinsic to 
the real thing: it is not the common nature, but the ultima 
realitas entis or ‘aeccettas. Since both the common nature and 
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the haecceitas are realities or formalities of the real being, 
they are at once formally distinct and ontologically insepar- 
able, in keeping with Scotus’ doctrine on the formal distinc- 
tion.” Finally, it is the contention of Scotus that the ultimate 
intent of nature is the individual, which alone exists and in 
which alone the common nature has existence. Existence itself 
is determined with the determination of the nature by the 
haecceitas. 

It was a study of the two commentaries made by Duns 
Scotus upon the Sentences of Peter Lombard which enabled 
Hopkins himself to systematize and fix the meaning of some 
concepts which he had found informally useful in analyzing 
nature and works of art. He had not hesitated to invent new 
words to express his fresh viewpoint, but in the notes on the 
Spiritual Exercises, Hopkins found it necessary to offer some- 
thing more than an inductive and circumstantial explanation 
of his distinctive mode of thinking. In these comments he 
provided the nearest approach to a formal synthesis that his 
own temper and abilities would allow. Even here, however, 
it should be borne in mind that a theological commentary 
rather than a philosophical treatise is the author’s intent. 

This theological context of Hopkins’ fullest treatment of 
the self cannot be overlooked, for it governs the development 
and application of his reasoning. Since the “Principle and 
Foundation” of the Spiritual Exercises begins with the fun- 
damental statement that man is created, Hopkins aims first 
at establishing the contingency of the human self.” To take 
oneself as the point of departure for a proof of God’s existence 
is more in the Augustinian than the Aristotelian tradition, and 





5’For a clear and accurate statement in English of this distinction as applied to the 
causa individuationis, see M. Grajewski, The Formal Distinction of Duns Scotus 
(Washington, 1944), pp. 140-54. Unfortunately, literary critics have perpetuated the 
erroneous notions that for Duns Scotus the common nature is only generic, and that 
the principle of individuation is found in the form. These errors result from a 
misunderstanding of Hopkins’ distinctive use of “specific,” and from a failure to 
distinguish between substantial form and formality in Scotus. 

58Notebooks, pp. 309-17. 
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requires some justification. Hopkins points out that the sub- 
human individual which is only a bare fact, not a voluntary 
center of assertion, is scarcely an individual self at all. It is 
as a single raindrop which is quickly merged with its like. 
Neither human nature nor my own self can have developed by 
the operation of the common laws governing other things, for 
these laws could not reach the pitch and richness of being 
which I recognize in me. Moreover, the individual human 
self, though it recognizes other selves as somehow also be- 
longing to human kind, is unique, isolated and incommunica- 
ble. It is no refinement or condensation of a common substance, 
but in all that it encounters and knows, it is primarily 
conscious of its own self-being. Many things belong to the self 
as its possessions, and things like country and family claim 
the self as their own. But behind these attributions is a primary 
core of selfhood which remains inviolably one’s own. 
The individual human self owes its being and taste of self 
neither to chance nor to itself. It has already been shown that 
chance in nature disappears under careful examination. Taken 
theoretically, chance is neither the necessary nor the im- 
possible, but the possible which comes about. As pure pos- 
sibility, chance does not have the active power to instress or 
actualize itself, for the potential cannot be self-realized. Even 
empirically, it is evident that my own selfhood is not due to 
the infinite variation and discontinuity which a chance ex- 
planation would entail. Nor is the self its own source of being, 
since it is finite in mind as well as body, in inward operation 
as well as outward enterprise. Nothing finite can be self- 
existent, for nothing finite can exercise the perfecting function 
of determining its own nature before it has that nature and 
self in their proper distinctiveness and determination. 
Hopkins was acquainted with two historical attempts in 
philosophy to circumvent the conclusion that the self, not 
being the product of chance or of itself, is therefore created 
by a transcendent God. Averroes, with his notion of the 
separate single intellect, and Hegel, with his notion of the 
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dialectical unfolding of the Absolute Mind, offer the alterna- 
tive solution that finite minds are only perspectives or pitches 
in a great universal mind which is related to our minds as 
the soul to the body. Such an escape from the creative relation, 
however, fails to satisfy Hopkins either from his own side 
or from that of the supposed universal mind. This mind might 
conceivably provide a medium of communication for what is 
common in me and in other selves, but it could have no share 
or taste in what I recognize to be peculiarly and inalienably 
my own. “My shame, my guilt, my fate are the very things in 
feeling, in tasting, which I most taste that selftaste which 
nothing in the world can match.” Together with Kierkegaard 
and Jaspers, he holds that in sin and shame are found ir- 
reducible qualities which are chargeable to no one but myself, 
and communicable by me to no other self. Hence a universal 
mind, unable to bear my absolute guilt and responsibility and 
sense of privacy, must be external to my self in its most dis- 
tinctive being, in its peculiar moral standing and fate. Stand- 
ing in sharpest contrast to the conception of der absolute Geist, 
which is identically “selved” in every other self, is the per- 
sonal God, both immanent and transcendent to creation, Who 
is More intimate to us than our own self and Who is beyond 
the highest point of our created being. Because of His infinite 
being, God is both in and over us. “A being so intimately 
present as God is to other things would be identified with 
them were it not for God’s infinity or were it not for God’s 
infinity he could not be so intimately present to things.” His 
infinite perfection entails not isolated separation from the 
world but plenary and constitutive presence in each created 
self. 

What Scotus calls the common nature or essence is termed 
the inscape by Hopkins. In literary contexts, the inscape refers 
either to the substantial nature or to any one of the varied 
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instances of patterned order or accidental essence. In the 
strictest sense, however, the inscape is the generic and specific 
nature which is indifferent to any particular pitch or indi- 
vidual determination. In Hopkins’ special terminology, the 
self is the supposit or singular reality of a nature. The self 
may be taken in two ways, either as the principle of individu- 
ality and oneness or as the existing supposit (or person, in the 
case of a rational nature). By reason of the self in the first 
sense or bare self, the being receives complete intrinsic unity, 
distinctness and independence of existence. The bare self is 
prior in nature to the inscape, but as such it is only a possi- 
bility of a definite self, and holds the place of zero in respect 
to existence. Yet in the order of possibility each self is positive 
and intrinsically different from all other selves. The individual 
determination which distinguishes the fate of one thing from 
that of another of the same kind can be due neither to the 
nature which they share in common nor to existence itself. 
Hence individuation must be attributed to the self or ultima 
realitas entts. The bare self, before it clothes or exhibits itself 
in a nature, is not yet the true self, any more than this-ness is 
simply the same as this being. Only by receiving a nature with 
actual existence does the bare self or personality become a 
proper self or person. 

The self as personality is prior to nature, but not to pitch or 
determination. By “pitch” Hopkins understands the set of 
determinations which constitutes the self as a definite unique 
possibility distinct from all others. It is the haecceitas, requir- 
ing only a nature in order to enter the existent order as a per- 
son. Although there is an intrinsic difference between all 
selves, this does not become apparent to any striking degree in 
the case of subhuman selves, which share the same fate without 
the intervention of any decisive moral difference. The highest 
kind of supposit or self is the rational, free nature. Will and 
moral action are (as Scotus had already noted) the proper 
signs of the personal self, which is something more perfect 
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than the simple positiveness of pitch which distinguishes a 
being from nonbeing. Charles Peirce, the American philoso- 
pher, who was also influenced by Duns Scotus in this regard, 
makes a similar distinction between the category of firstness 
or bare qualitative possibility, the category of secondness or 
factual actuality, and the category of thirdness or the realm of 
law and meaning.” Self as the power of pitch is the will itself 
or the supposit in a particular moral situation and relation to 
moral law. 

Hopkins marshals the whole mystery of the correspondence 
between divine grace and human freedom, salvific inspiration 
and free aspiration to salvation, about this cardinal notion of 
the self as a particular pitch in the range of moral attitudes, 
surrounded by infinite other possible degrees of good and evil. 
In His graciousness, God may touch the bare personality with 
His saving finger, lifting a man from one pitch of good to 
another. Man, in turn, responds with a free wish to have 
Christ at work in His members, even the least worthy. In this 
way, a man can share in the creation of his better self. Miguel 
Unamuno once wrote that no man is born into the world with 
a soul, but must spend his life creating it. Hopkins would 
agree with this notion of the free determination of the moral 
self, adding only that it is with God’s gracious help that we 
are brought nearer to our goal. For man, this final end is the 
glory of God. It is achieved not only by giving voice to the 
praises of dumb creation, but also by offering one’s own self 
as a living sacrifice holy and pleasing to God. The final word 
is not despair, cheer’s death, but sacrificial love and adoration. 


Make mercy in all of us, out of us all 
Mastery, but be adored, but be adored King. 





"1Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce, ed. C. Hartshorne and P. Weiss 
(6 vols.; Cambridge, Mass.: 1931-35), I, 23-6. 
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Some Notes on the 
Problem of Education 


LUIGI STURZO 


“cultured gentleman” have one and the same root and 

many points in common. Hence this note will have two 
parts: first, something will be said of education in general, 
and then something will be said of university education in 
particular. 


T HE education of the “common man” and that of the 


EDUCATION OF THE COMMON MAN 


It goes without saying that in a civilized country the school, 
which is the principal means of education, is not the only 
means. Nor is the school a contribution of but rather a con- 
tribution in the society of which it reflects the general ideas, 
tendencies and orientations. Nor, again, does the school 
dominate other organs of education but rather is meant to 
integrate them with its specialized means and its longer labor 
of instruction. 

In speaking of the education of the common man I shall 
have in mind, primarily, the school, but of course I shall 
not forget the family, the Church, the local community milieu, 
the press, the radio, the movies, integrative activities like social 
and social-service works, and much else that directly or in- 
directly furthers the cause of education. 

There is more than one reason for such an approach to 
the problem of education. The first is that man is born, grows 
and develops in society. There is no such thing—nor could 
there be—as a man educated in complete isolation; such a 
man would lose even the very notion of education. Human 
coexistence is as necessary for individual existence as air is 
necessary for respiration. Even before a child has a notion 
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of himself he has an idea of the other—of a mother, foster 
mother, nurse, playmate. 

Even before a child reaches the school age he has already 
undergone an educative (or, at least, pre-educative) process 
of which the effects do not easily disappear. 

There are teachers or directors of elementary schools, 
whether men or women, who have a tendency to create a 
dualism between the school and the family—in some cases, 
even to take the place of the family. For the moment I am 
not concerned with merits and defects either of home or of 
school education. My only point is that there should be a 
relation neither of domination nor of opposition but one of 
cooperation between school and home. Where parents do not 
feel their educational responsibility they must be reminded of 
this by the school itself; so that, wherever and in the measure 
that is possible, there must be established a common bond and 
common aims. Otherwise the pupil is bound to lose at home 
what he has learned at school and vice versa so long as the 
two centers of his surroundings oppose or contradict each 
other. 

The child itself, once the mind and heart are susceptible 
of a life of relationships, tends progressively to widen the 
relation beyond the family and school, beyond playmates and 
occasional companions. Little by little, the child discovers 
new horizons. The educative process develops in relation to 
two fundamental ideas: those of “the self” and of “the others.” 
The process can lean to the egocentric side or to the altruistic. 
The notion of community (which, little by little, takes on 
larger dimensions in the eyes of the youngster) is learned 
either with symbols of affection and sympathy or else with 
symbols of diffidence and repugnance. The “self” which 
develops with the knowledge of the “other” reacts in the 
direction of egoism in proportion as what is external is ap- 
prehended as indifferent, extraneous or even hostile. 

The effects which flow from this are of exceptional im- 
portance not only in the ethicopractical training of the student 
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but also in the development of intellectual awareness and in 
the value judgments which are to guide him throughout 
his life. 

This is the place to define more carefully one of those 
aspects of modern education which are so decisive. 

Among the educational positivists an attitude has almost 
been reached which proposes not only the attenuation of 
every judgment of value as being inconsistent and arbitrary, 
but the elimination of the notion of any kind of ideal, such 
as, Virtue, justice, equity, morality, liberty, purpose and even 
of will, thought, spirit, and so on. Such positivists find guilty 
of apriorism the intellectual and spiritual tradition of both 
ancient classicism and of Christianity, of both rationalism and 
humanitarianism. They declare that their sole foundation is 
psychosensory experience. To do so, of course, is to fall into 
a negative apriorism, according to which it is taken for 
granted that no real basis exists for any ethicospiritual con- 
ception of our culture. 

The more the public schools continue to take their orienta- 
tion from the theories and methods of the positivists—and 
such is the case today—the more must the education of our 
children be limited to psychosensory elements and to ex- 
perimental methods (only too often of a dubious character 
and likely to lead to a damaging of the child’s development) ; 
and, in the meantime, value judgments are either eliminated 
or detached from their proper foundation—less from con- 
viction than from convention. Indeed, what is most common 
is that value judgments are expressed by some such magic 
phrase as “the American (or English or Australian) way 
of life,” the purely empirical character of which is justified 
by tradition—whether good or bad. If there is a half-absolute 
value attributed to such a “way” it derives from an artificial 
and exclusivist consent which contains, implicitly, the phar- 
isaical judgment, “I am not like the rest of men (non-Amer- 
icans, non-English, non-Australians) .” 

On the other hand, even when a child is unconscious of the 
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contrast between such a fictitious creation of milieu and the 
ethical values which still survive in society, the antieducative 
effect of such a contrast insinuates itself into his interior 
development much as a fiber is little by little rotted by a 
worm. If society may segregate or put to death its criminals— 
children will one day find out that there is an electric chair 
for murderers—such a fact will affect the mind of a child 
in the same way as those stories and movies in which he learns 
that virtue is rewarded and crime is punished. 

Even where both the home and the school should fail to 
communicate religious principles and sentiments, there still 
remains the fact that the contrast between the positivist method 
and the ethical conception of life tends to weaken a child’s 
altruistic sentiments, and to emphasize egoistic ones and ends 
by making of man his own end. 

* * * 

It should not be thought that there is question here ex- 
clusively of moral education as a thing apart from a student’s 
intellectual formation and from the practical mastery of what 
is learned in school. The development of the altruistic tend- 
encies, by moderating innate egoism, awakens that under- 
standing sympathy which is fundamental for a full knowledge 
of the world in which we live, the world of men and things, 
of ideas and facts, of living things (animals and plants) and 
of inorganic matter. 

It is fundamental in any sane theory of knowledge that we 
succeed in knowing only what we love. What we hate, despise 
and neglect, we never fully know. At most we come to know— 
and even then not exactly—that aspect, true or imaginary, on 
account of which the thing is rejected. 

So it is with all branches of learning, theoretical and 
practical. Every student knows that he learns best what he 
likes—whether he is personally drawn to the matter or wheth- 
er an attraction for his teacher makes him like it or whether 
his marks in the examination are high or because the matter 
is necessary in the profession he aspires to follow. In a word, 
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he transfers his sympathy—whether it is initially utilitarian 
or sentimental—to the matter he is studying. 

So it is that we seek to know better all those toward whom 
we feel inclined by sympathy of ideas, or feeling, or life; and 
the more so the more frequent our contacts are. On the other 
hand we do not bother with those other persons who remain 
outside of our circle. 

The whole of life is a choosing between ideas and ideas, 
theories and theories, and, in practical life, between things 
and things, activities and activities, men and men. 

Nor is it our intellect alone that gives us comprehension of 
ideas and facts, things and men; nor only our reason that 
chooses between the true and the false; but we are helped by 
the activity of all our faculties which bring nearer, illuminate 
and render intelligible the object of our attention, whether 
this is internal or external, abstract or concrete, material or 
spiritual. 

So does the astronomer know his stars toward which he 
turns with affection and the gardener know his plants to 
which he gives his care. Were it otherwise, the astronomer 
would be without those marvelous intuitions which periodical- 
ly illuminate science and the gardener would never gather 
those fruits which only his constant attention garners. 

A comprehensive knowledge both of man as an individual 
and of men in society is of the first importance for a young 
student, since the whole course of his life must be passed in 
and for society, in a constant mutual contact with individual 
men and with men in social groupings. 

Without comprehensive sympathy in contacts like these, 
there can be no true knowledge and, consequently, not even 
useful cooperation. The fact is that one of the causes of the 
profound divisions between men is the presence of prejudices, 
which seep in, in one way or another, and end by covering 
the truth, changing understanding, freezing mental attitudes. 
It is such prejudices, as is well known, which have so long 
in America made relations with the Negroes, Jews and Cath- 
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olics so difficult. These difficulties are far from having dis- 
appeared. There are those, in fact, who in schools and in 
social, economic and political conduct feed the flames of 
prejudice. In general these prejudices are born of the instinct 
of self-preservation by means of some more or less irrational 
but radical fear handed down from generation to generation. 
The more exclusive the community and the higher the bar- 
riers it rears, the more the instinct of preservation prevails 
against an imaginary enemy—who often becomes a real enemy 
precisely because exclusion has made him so.’ 

The refusal to know a group that one despises, or dis- 
qualifies or discriminates against is born of ignorance and of 
a lack of contacts and of sympathy. Prejudice invades even the 
school. There are not lacking in the educational world men 
who are afflicted by the spirit of exclusivism. For such men 
nothing can be admitted but the theories, the writings, the 
teachings, the traditions which they happen to embrace. The 
rest is matter to be ignored or despised. They have made 
themselves blind and they refuse to see any good in those 
opposed to them. 

If only one learned in school the law of loving one’s neigh- 
bor as oneself, and also the way of understanding the society 
in which and for which man is historically evolved and real- 
ized, and likewise the means of bringing it about that man’s 
activities should be directed to the greater common good, then 
it would be easy enough for a student to understand himself 
as a man, the reason for his existence, the historical moment 
in which he lives, the prospects of general welfare and the 
methods of pursuing them effectively. 

It is for such reasons that in the education of the common 
man sociology should play a part. By sociology I mean the 
knowledge of society in the concrete, and also of history (the 








1Hence the origin of Jewish ghettoes, the human seraglios of the poor in certain 
great cities like Paris in the time of the Roi soleil, certain quarters on the outskirts 
of great cities inhabited by anarchic mobs, by outlaws, impenetrable social under- 
grounds, where culture is an exile because no ray of love, the guide of social action, 


can penetrate there. 
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process of human activities realized socially), the elements 
of politics, economics, social service, all directed to increasing 
social well-being. 

* * * 

It is important, above all, throughout the whole of the 
educative period, to communicate that historical comprehen- 
sion of reality which is to be regarded as the temporal dimen- 
sion of society and which gives a sense of concrete reality as 
it actually is. 

There is one state of mind that must be warded off as being 
a peril for education in a civilized country—the rejection of 
historical knowledge of one’s country, of others, and of 
humanity. Society is what history has made it. We are what 
history has made us. We are rooted in history as trees are 
rooted in the soil. When a whole population (or a single man) 
emigrates to another country there is carried along a bit of 
the homeland, and there is left behind a part of itself—history, 
language, culture, tradition. 

The refusal to look on the world of today as a continuation 
of the past is just as childish as the effort of the French revolu- 
tionists or of the Italian Fascists to stamp on the calendar 
“Year One.” 

The antihistoricism of many in our day stems from the 
ordinary mode of presenting history as a succession of wars, 
kings, generals, party struggles without present significance, 
politics which are foreign to present conceptions—in which 
there is practically nothing to interest a student. It is worse 
still if an attempt is made to turn history into a book of morals, 
a kind of raccolta of edifying facts. History is the portrait 
of humanity—a mixture of good and evil. True history is 
more than so-called political history. History embraces the 
whole of human activity—religion and art, literature and 
poetry, industry and commerce, science in general and the 
particular sciences to which a student devotes himself. 

The student will learn the history—such as it is—of his 
school, his parish church, the village or city where he lives. 
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He will know something of his country, something of the 
beginnings of his race. A bold outline is enough to awaken 
civilized feelings for the past of a humanity that is alive in 
the records of ordinary people. Then comes the history of 
his fatherland and of other lands which share a common race, 
culture and religion and from which, perhaps, he sprang. 
Then there is the approach to other regions, other races, to 
something distinct and even diverse or in opposition (the 
enemy—religious or political or economic). If this is to be 
human, rational, intelligible, we must avoid the myth that 
on our side we are angels, over there are the devils; that we 
and ours are always right, others who are our adversaries are 
always wrong. Human equality makes us like, human fraterni- 
ty brings us close together, communication with those who are 
like us helps to mutual understanding. 

In one word, history gives us a sense of the relationship, 
the continuity, the interdependence of people and of their 
creative gifts; history tells us how man has overcome the 
obstacles of nature and the difficulties of living together; 
history makes us realize the value of liberty and morality, 
the character of the perennial struggle for the good—the 
struggle for the great triumphs of civilization. 

It is false to say that history makes us pessimists. History 
turns us into optimists because it shows us the enormous 
possibilities which men have for mutual understanding. Any- 
one who knows how to read history sees that hatred among 
men is born of fear just as love is born of knowledge of one 
another. Hate arises from the egoism which segregates us, 
and love from the altruism which builds up contacts and 
makes them efficacious. 

During and after the war there has hardly been an Amer- 
ican writer, teacher or politician who has not kept on repeat- 
ing: We must try to understand Russia. It is natural that this 
should be so; seeing that the war brought the United States 
and Russia into contact and made of the latter a necessary 
factor in international politics. However, where incomprehen- 
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sion exists it is not between the Russian and American peoples, 
who remain as distant from each other as they were before the 
war. The incomprehension is among rulers and their policies 
and in our media of communication—newspapers, radio, 
propaganda agencies, systems of espionage. The reason is that 
the barrier that divides Russia from the Western world is the 
barrier of fear. The Russian people as such remains incom- 
municado. 

Historians, writers, artists, journalists will attempt to ex- 
plain to us Russian history, letters, art and journalism. But 
this is valid only for culture. What is needed today is that 
those who conduct our politics should do so in a way to 
mitigate or eliminate all fear of a conflict between the United 
States and Russia. In politics, too, what is needed is the human 
approach based on psychology, that is, on the knowledge of 
the human soul. 

But here is the rub. Unfortunately, the positivistic tendency 
of our day has given to psychology a character that is strictly 
limited to sensation and emotion with no room for ideas, 
principles, moral values. The average American has an almost 
childlike faith in the methods of psychological warfare; yet 
he has lost contact with souls. The materialist medley that 
makes up this kind of psychology does not penetrate the 
human world, and so the American is puzzled by the reactions 
of the European world (including Russia), for the simple 
reason that this world, for better or worse, has kept alive the 
traditions of national thought and of Classical and Christian 
spirituality. 

People believe that Russia is completely atheistic, material- 
istic, won over to the cult of a science that has taken the place 
of traditional religion, simply because the manifestations in 
the press, in letters, in politics bear that character. In reality, 
matters are quite otherwise, simply because the people have 
no voice or because the people’s voice, muffled by great sor- 
rows, is seldom heard by the outside world. 

If history were only better known or if relations with Russia 
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were conducted with more sense of history, it would be ap- 
parent that the methods used by those engaged in politics and 
the press—alternations of promises and threats and the talk 
of two opposing mentalities—merely widen the chasm be- 
tween two peoples, make them more diffident of each other 
and prepare the way for future crises. 

This same incomprehension was exhibited by Englishmen 
and Americans in their relations with Germany in the periods 
preceding the first and second world wars. What was obvious 
to the average European was unintelligible to the average 
Englishman and American. The two wars could have been 
avoided, but they were not foreseen. There was lacking then 
as there is lacking today that historical sense and that attitude 
of human sympathy which make possible reciprocal under- 
standing and which provide the basis for value judgments and 
for healthy moral reactions. 

If only the Englishman had had cond generosity to make 
it clear that it was his moral duty—not merely his political 
obligation—to defend Belgium when attacked, the Kaiser 
would not have provoked the war. If the Englishman had 
kept faith with the Atlantic Charter, he would have spoken 
a language intelligible to and identical with both that of India 
and that of Russia. Instead of that, the Englishman denied 
the value of the Charter for India—as though ethical prin- 
ciples got their validity from latitude and longitude—and, 
naturally, he was unable to sustain that value in regard to 
Russia. The ethical barrier was then raised, and has now 
become a psychological barrier which throws its shadow 
across future history. 

The same is true of America, both of isolationist (and, 
hence, antihistorical) America in the period between the wars 
as well as of the America after the Atlantic Charter—the 
America which violated the Charter at Casablanca, Teheran, 
Yalta and Potsdam. 

Political Russia plays the same game without moral limits 
or handicaps, and also, by means of communism, she pene- 
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trates psychologically into the European and South American 
masses. Political America, on the contrary, continues to create 
a void around her because no one in the world is satisfied with 
what she says, or what she does, or what she fails to do. There 
is a mutual lack of historical understanding, of psychological 
sympathy, of moral evaluation. Today not only Russia but 
the whole of Europe are, for America, areas closed off and 
misunderstood. That is why the average American goes about 
thinking only of himself, feeding the two selfish sentiments 
which afflict him—complacency and despondency. 


* * * 





If value judgments are to have any consistency they must 
be based on principles. Without principles, no value judg- 
ments. In economics, the principle is utility; but if this meant 
only individual usefulness the principle would resolve itself 
into the antisocial law, homo homini lupus. In this case, theft 
(in so far as it brings an advantage to the thief) would be 
legitimate, and fraud (by reason of the measure of deceit 
involved in it) would be not merely legitimate but praise- 
worthy. It is obvious that even the man of business must have 
some ethicosocial limit to the utility which he seeks. Thus, 
when he makes one judgment of value in deciding to buy 
something or to go through with an operation on the Ex- 
change he must add a second value judgment, namely, that 
of the observance of those ethicosocial laws which prohibit 
theft and fraud. 

Hence, in politics, in the home, among friends, in business 
and in art, there is an ethicosocial element which makes it easy 
for us to make a value judgment and which guides us toward 
the truth and which regulates us in practice. 

Historicists, positivists, agnostics maintain that there are 
no absolute principles in human conduct because objective 
truth has no existence, or at least is not attainable, and because 
morality—which should derive from objective truth—is no 
more than a way of life which is found convenient according 
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to the practical conditions of this or that race, epoch or people. 
That is why the Americans talk so much of the “American 
way of life.” 

This is not the place to refute an approach of this kind to 
the problem of objective truth and of ethical principles. 
Anyone who fails to see in the Commandments of Moses a 
single morality for all mankind is capable even of denying 
that any morality exists. In that case, he should at least have 
the courage to deny that there can exist any problem of human 
education different from the problem of training horses, lions 
or even fleas. 

The interesting point in the general education of a people 
is that of giving the people convictions in regard to the prin- 
ciples it holds and of making them faithful—so far as this is 
possible—to these principles. Otherwise, no people can form a 
true community, nor will any human groups be capable of 
understanding one another, nor will it be possible to find any 
common ground for international life. Every effort would 
be fruitless and all would resolve itself into the fundamental 
crisis of egoism leading to solipsism and of ethical anarchy 
creating social chaos. 

The fixed point of departure is the search for and adhesion 
to truth as life and truth as good. If one will merely recall 
the nature of man’s integral life (knowledge, love and ac- 
tivity), one will realize that knowledge goes out toward truth, 
as love goes out toward the good and life toward activity. 
There is a further step: truth must be loved or it loses for us 
the character of truth; the good is true or it will lose, for us, 
the essence of goodness; either activity realizes the true and 
the good in the concrete of facts or it will be merely labor lost. 

Hence the sense of disillusion and of failure which comes 
upon us when reality reveals itself to us as nothing. The 
sociologist and the psychologist, if they are positivists, will 
cry out that the categories of the true and the good exist only 
in our humanistic culture and that life is no more than the 
heaping up and release of sensations and reactions. But such 
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a positivist gives himself the lie when he elevates his opinion 
to the category of a principle, of an axiom, or scientific con- 
clusion which is no longer to be for him a lie or a fiction... 
but the truth and, in particular, that truth which he believes 
useful for society and which, therefore, becomes a social good 
by means of which human activities are to be developed. 

Even those who deny judgments of value find themselves, 
as a consequence, making their own judgments of value— 
judgments which deny ethical-social principles, fundamental 
and equal for all, judgments which affirm their theories, 
derived from positive research, to be pragmatist adaptations. 

The educator who chooses this path should accept the 
consequences, and among these the consequence of general 
incomprehension, of social instability, of psychological crises, 
of political chaos—in a word, the consequence of educational 
bankruptcy. 

Many will reply with Pilate: “What is truth?” With Pilate, 
too, such people turn their shoulders without waiting for a 
reply. An education based on doubt or rather on the denial 
of truth is no education at all. It is the bankruptcy of edu- 
cation. 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 


Turning now to university education, I must observe that 
I include in this all specialized cultural education, even 
astronomy and pure mathematics, archaeology or ethnology 
as well as all the preparatory courses which are meant to lead 
to university studies. 

There is and there will always continue to be a good deal 
of discussion concerning the abolition of humanistic-literary 
education, including the study of Latin and Greek, of 
Mediterranean history and of ancient philosophy—Semitic- 
Egyptian and Graeco-Latin. There will always be defenders 
and opponents of this kind of education. 

This problem is linked with the system of general culture. 
This makes a difference between the education to be given 
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to the “common man” and that to be given to the university 
class. The former must study the ancient world (from which 
we derive a good part of our tradition and culture) in a more 
casual, explanatory way and by occasional reference, while 
the university student should in every instance know the 
history, culture, and civilization of antiquity without which 
our so-called Western civilization (and that includes the 
Byzantine and Slavic world) would be incomprehensible. 

To break with the past is as unnatural as it would be for a 
modern man to try to cut his biological connection with the 
preceding generations. The Italian futurists wanted to have 
the museums and art galleries, the libraries and monuments 
destroyed. They were the fanatic precursors of Fascism. On 
the other hand, modern archaeological science digs and digs 
and links him once more with the man of three, four or ten 
thousand years ago, in order to examine his origins; and at 
the same time immense care is taken to gather up the frag- 
ments of monuments damaged during the war and wherever 
possible to restore them so as to remake the most sacred of the 
inheritances from our fathers. 

There is no going against instinct. There have always been 
iconoclasts in the world as there have always been anarchists, 
outlaws, inconsistent geniuses, and fanatic innovators. 

Given the freedom of education, it will always be possible 
to find schools over the doors of which will be written: It is 
forbidden to know what happened more than half a century 
ago! The pupil will learn nothing of Washington, Jefferson, 
Lincoln, nothing of the Pilgrim Fathers, nothing of Chris- 
topher Columbus. Seeing a church, he will not know what 
style it is nor of what sect. The Statue of Liberty will have 
no message for him. Opening a book—the Bible—he will 
know nothing of Moses, or of the Pharaohs, or of David or of 
Saul, or of Jesus or Mary. The American, English, French 
poets? All unknown! Michelangelo and Leonardo will be as 
strange to him as the names of Rembrandt or Poussin. 

Such intellectual “prohibition” had no existence even 
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among the ancient peoples, where the sage, priest, doctor and 
scribe have always had a post of honor and where the history 
of the fatherland was always among the sacred books; and 
at the same time oral tradition handed down not only the 
history and sayings of the sages, but whatever other knowledge 
was considered useful for the existence and homogeneity of 


the country. 
* * * 


The point of interest in the orientation of university educa- 
tion is to make clear its social purpose in relation to the per- 
sonal aim of the student. That the student should seek to 
embrace all those branches of learning that will help him in 
his chosen profession is not only natural but is necessary if 
a realistic purpose is to be given to his studies. The doctor, 
lawyer, artist, writer, historian, sociologist, engineer are thus 
brought into being. But apart from the greater professional 
opportunities offered by the university, there is a social pur- 
pose which education must always fulfill, namely, the forma- 
tion of élites. 

Whenever in my writings I speak of social élites, [ am 
unjustly criticized. This is the nature of society: there is not 
—nor can there be—a universal leveling, since culture is 
inevitably an element of differentiation between men. The 
cultured person has an advantage over the others, since he can 
use his culture to influence others, whether he is a teacher 
or writer, a judge or a lawyer, an expert or a statesman. The 
élites are given no rights that do not belong to the dock 
laborers. If one man rises above his fellows, it is because 
he has the opportunity to do so. On the other hand, he is free 
to remain in his shell and to lock himself in his wisdom and 
make no contribution to the world and die as though he had 
never been born. 

However—and this is the essential point—the cultured in- 
dividual and university centers have a duty to enter into life 
and take a part in it. To fashion an hermetical world of 
scholars who know only how to stuff their books with notes 
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(to be read only by the erudite and to be criticized by other 
scholars) and to become high priests of a science hidden from 
the world—that is the mistake of many in American university 
circles who reject the mission of integrating and fermenting 
society, as though this were a treason to the “pure” science to 
which they are wedded. 
. Hence the American world is suffering from a division 
between the cultured class and the rest of the population. 
The average book—what in France would be for “the general 
public”—is in America a book of low level and of unbearable 
superficiality. The magazines present life in a purely conven- 
tional manner, largely by means of colored illustrations, with 
little mention of ideas and theories which might make people 
think, and every effort is made to avoid any demands on the 
memory—every time a name is mentioned the person’s qualifi- 
cations and social position are repeated. This preoccupation 
lest the brain should be made to think or the memory to 
recall is extremely harmful for any education which is based 
on interior factors. The preoccupation, in fact, tends to pro- 
duce an education and a life wholly exterior. The ignorance 
of the average American seems to the average European to 
be enormous. The ignorance, however, is not that of books 
and skills; it is an ignorance of ideas and theories, of history 
and geography, of art and normative criteria. 

On the other hand, the university man in America has a 
mastery and precision in his particular branch of science or 
letters beyond that of the European scholar—except, of course, 
the German specialists. Nevertheless, outside of his speciality 
the American has seldom a general and humanistic culture. 
Between the two worlds—of university men and “common 
men”—there is a cultural chasm so deep that it cannot be 
bridged. 

The reason for this is that the humanistic culture which 
should serve as a bridge of ideas and general sentiments and 
which at one time was the common bond of all who had 
been to schon is today the privilege of the few who devote 
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themselves to it as a profession or a hobby and who seek in it, 
as in a secret rite, a purely personal spiritual consolation. Odi 
profanum vulgus et arceo. 

* * * 

It may seem that my point of view is too one-sided. Never- 
theless, I am not the first to criticize this type of modern 
education which starts out to be psychological, scientific and 
practical and which turns out to be merely insufficient. The 
fault does not lie with pedagogy, psychology, the positive 
sciences nor with the practical aims of education. The fault 
is with the exclusivism of modern educators who reject tradi- 
tion as though it were essentially incompatible with our age. 
All my theory is asking for is a synthesis in education in 
harmony with my theory of the “concrete real’”—a synthesis 
of speculative and practical elements, of the classical and 
the modern. 

Those whose aim is a new civilization and whose basis is 
material positivism and ethical relativism seek for a cor- 
responding educational method and, consequently, reject 
humanistic tradition. But either they lack the courage to make 
their denial radical or else they have too little confidence in 
their method to face the contemporary crisis—the crisis of 
the application of science to destructive ends. 

The central point of every educational movement is what is 
ordinarily called in America “human relations.” The school 
teachers have the duty of revising their program in regard to 
the problem of human relations beginning with the little local 
community or the voluntary and occasional groupings for 
sport or cultural or social purposes and ending with those 
stable societies, the family, the State and the International 
Community. 

It is here that the two methods stand face to face—the 
method that is purely associative-psychic and the one that is 
associative-integrating or humanistic. The theory on which I 
build the whole social edifice (including education) is the 
formation of the collective consciousness—whether in the 
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small collectivity of the family or of the village or in the 
larger collectivity which is the federation of States or of all 
the United Nations. 

Collective consciousness is based on two value judgments 
which are correlative: “The Community is worth more than 
the individuals who compose it—in so far as it provides them 
with a common good”, “The individuals are worth more than 
the Community— in so far as they are the end for which the 
Community is formed.” In the absence of these two value 
judgments no community could be formed and continue to 
exist. Social crises flow from the fact that men living in the 
same community have no conviction about it or fail to realize 
it in fact. The fault lies principally with the directing élites 
or, more particularly, with the cultured élites. 

Today a great new community is in course of creation. Its 
purpose is to save the world from the folly of a destruction 
which is, practically, quite possible. This is the International 
Community. Such a Community could not even be organized 
without a collective consciousness which alone can give it 
being and functionality. Hence there is need for the ferment 
of ideas and for creative activity. Men of culture, educators, 
scholars, teachers, university centers cannot escape contribut- 
ing to the formation of such a consciousness. What is more, 
they have an obligation to take the initiative. This is their 
special contribution to the common good. The task before 
us is to make homogeneous what is heterogeneous. We must 
make those interested who are detached. Of the ignorant and 
the unheeding we must make men of knowledge and action 
in the interest of the world which is being rebuilt. 

Always and everywhere there is need of that minimum 
of general ideas which are at the base of the homogeneity in 
the social strata. There is homogeneity in families and in 
cities, whether of language or slang, of gastronamic and 
sartorial taste or of social manners and prevailing ideas and 
prejudices. Such things form the basis of communicative 
similarity. And the same is true in the nation, in the grouping 
of nations, in the race, in continents. 
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Among those who make the best contribution toward form- 
ing a least common denominator of ideas and feelings are the 
clergy (in relation to the religious and traditional side), the 
men of culture (in relation to the orientation of thought and 


education), the political and social leaders, and so on. 

That is why it is necessary to have cultural élites, however 
varied these may be, leaders who can interpret the tendency 
toward homegeneity in education and orientation among the 
youth of the world in this postwar period. The moment is 
critical for all civilized nations.” 


*The reader will have noticed the absence of any mention of religion in the reform 
of education which is here suggested. I include religion in the humanistic and Christian 
conception of present-day civilization. The special problem of religious education is 
one that must be presented separately and in a frame of its own. 

Those who limit education to strictly theistic conceptions based on a natural religion 
—appealing to the deism of the 18th century or presenting the problem in rationalistic 
and abstract terms—do not in fact offer a true religious education, for the reason 
that there is here a lack of positive concreteness and of historical tradition. Moreover, 
if such a conception is presented as a negation of the supernatural, it ends by 
preparing the way for a system of society and of civilization which is anti-Christian 
and which easily slips into pantheism. Surely the eighteenth-century phase is now 
outmoded. 

The second phase, which is that of a naturalistic Christianity, is more in harmony 
with an activist world like the one today, because it finds a place both for theories 
based on agnosticism and positivism and for a conventional moral practice involving 
very few restraints. The infiltration of this pseudo Christianity is a real danger and 
it needs to be opposed even by the moral sanity of modern society. 

The third possibility is that of teaching the Christian faith in its integrity and 
offering an education for Christian life in full adhesion to Christ, the God-man, 
supposing not only life in Him and communication in His Mystical Body, the Church, 
by means of faith, hope and charity, but also the exercise of the moral virtues in a 
communion of temporal and spiritual goods with one’s brothers—all men without 
exception. 

This supernatural Christian faith will be the ferment of life, the lighthouse, the 
banner for the orientation of those who feel its influence; and temporal civilization 
will reap the advantage. But this supernatural religion will only have a real function 
in the life of the world when it is freely asked for and desired, when it is instilled 
in the soul that received it with docility, when it is accepted with firm confidence, 
felt with cordial intensity, loved as a part of oneself and as more than oneself, and 
diffused as truth and love in its highest expression and in its purest reality. 

That is why religious education cannot be reduced to a pure exercise of memory 
in relation to dogmas and precepts, reduced to a nonessential discipline of secondary 
importance, and offered to the student as one hour in the week robbed from his 
games and sport by the imposition of priests or by order of his parents. 








Faith and the Origin of 
Liturgical Art 


GABRIEL M. LIEGEY 


ND there is no kneeling during the whole Paschal 
A Time, Et non flectuntur genua toto Tempore Paschali. 
This rubric appears at the end of Compline for Holy 
Saturday. I have chosen it as the theme of the following 
remarks concerning one phase of the early origin of modern 
drama. Scholars of every nation and creed have devoted them- 
selves to research into the origins of this literary form. Their 
labors have been rewarded by the discovery, as Professor E. K. 
Chambers states, of a “most singular new birth of the drama 
in the very bosom of the church’s own ritual.’... A fact which 
the student of European culture cannot afford to neglect.” 
The birth of this literary type may be best narrated in three 
simple episodes. The first deals with vocal music; the second, 
with vocal music plus words; the third, with the vocal music 
plus words plus impersonation. Episode One has to do with 
Gregorian chant. 

In Gregorian music there are often found long melodies 
consisting of many notes sung to a single vowel sound. To the 
final vowel sound of an Alleluia, for instance, might be sung 
a melody containing as many as forty notes. This melody is 
called a jubilus and has been a distinct feature of liturgical 
singing since the fourth century. St. Jerome,’ advisor to Pope 
Damasus’ describes the jubilus as follows: “By the term jubilus 
we understand that which neither in words nor syllables nor 
letters nor speech is it possible to express or comprehend how 
much man ought to praise God.’” 





1E. K. Chambers, The Medieval Stage (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1903), II, 2. 
2Ibid., p. 3. 

Ca. 347-420. 

4Pontificate 366-84. 

5Gustave Reese, Music in the Middle Ages (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 


1940), p. 63. 
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It was, in passing, at the instance of St. Jerome that Pope 
Damasus added the Alleluia to the Roman mass. St. Augustine 
defines the jubilus as “a certain sound of joy without words.’” 
So enthusiastic were the composers that in a short time very 
many and very long melodies were added to the chant books. 
The task of learning these jubili by heart became increasingly 
difficult and many a young monk found himself “stammering 
on a song a month or more,” as the Middle English poem, 
The Chorister’s Lament, describes.’ 

In a letter dated ca. 885° Notker Balbulus of St. Gall 
describes to Archbishop Liutward of Cervelli’ the ingenious 
device invented to assist in the memorization of these “very 
long melodies.” This mnemonic device, known as troping, 
comprises the second episode of the drama birthday story. 

Notker relates the difficulty he had, as a youth, in remem- 
bering the wordless melodies and the resolve to discover a 
method for recalling them. The solution to his problem, he 
tells us, came when a monk from Jumiéges visited St. Gall, 
bringing with him his choir-book. In it verses were adjusted 
to the sequence of notes found in the jubili. Notker adopted 
the scheme and composed verses of his own, using a single 
syllable for each note of the jubilus. The text resulting from 
this interpolating or troping was called, in Germany, by the 
musical term sequentia while in France it was called prosa, 
since at first it was not metrical. In their later metrical stages, 
sequences achieved such great beauty of fervor, form, and 
melody that the familiar Victimae Paschali Laudes, the Veni 
Sancte Spiritus, the Lauda Sion Salvatorem, the Dies Irae, 
and the Stabat Mater won a permanent place in the Roman 
Liturgy.” 

Other portions of the liturgy besides the Alleluia were 
troped before the tenth century, the chants of the ordinary 





STbid., p. 64. 

Francis L. Utley, Speculum, XXI (1946), 194. 

83. M. Clark, The Abbey of St. Gall (Cambridge: University Press, 1926), p. 177. 
*Young, op. cit., I, 18. 

10First four at Council of Trent, 1545-63, the last in 1727. Reese, of. cit., p. 190. 
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and proper of the mass inspiring composers all over Christen- 
dom. In the extant collections, known as tropers, can be seen 
compositions of varied merit in various forms. One of the 
most interesting of these is found in the tenth-century St. Gall 
Codex No. 484. Popularly known as the Quem quaeritis trope, 
it has but three lines of text followed by the word “Resurrexi,” 
the first word of the Easter Introit: 
Interrogatio: 
Quem Queritis in sepulchro, Christicole? 
Responsio: 
Tesum Nazarenum crucifixum, O caelicolae. 
Non est hic, surrexit sicut praedixerat; ite, 


nuntiate quia surrexit de sepulchro. 
Resurrexi." 


From the rubrics indicating a question and a response it can 
be seen that this chant was probably at first sung antiphonally 
without any attempt at impersonation. From the text can be 
heard the story of the three Marys and the Angels at the 
tomb of Christ narrated as follows: 


“Whom do you seek in the sepulchre, O followers of Christ?” 

“Jesus of Nazareth who was crucified, O heavenly ones.” 

“He is not here, he has risen as he had foretold; go, announce that he has 
risen from the sepulchre.” 


The third episode of the birthday story is at hand. If to these 
chanted words impersonation is added, drama comes into 
being. 

Between 965-975, as a result of a monastic synod held 
at Winchester, England, the Regularis Concordia of St. 
Ethelwold was prepared for the use of the English Benedictine 
monasteries. In it a description of the ceremonies at Matins 
for Easter is translated as follows: 

While the third lesson is being read, let four brethren vest themselves. 
Let one of these, vested in an alb, enter as though to take part in the service, 


and let him approach the sepulchre without attracting attention and sit there 
quietly with a palm in his hand. While the third respond is chanted let the 
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remaining three follow, and let them all, vested in copes, bearing in their 
hands thuribles with incense, and stepping delicately as those who seek 
something, approach the sepulchre. These things are done in imitation of the 
angel sitting in the monument, and the women with spices coming to anoint 
the body of Jesus. When therefore he who sits there beholds the three approach 
him like folk lost and seeking something, let him begin in a dulcet voice of 
medium pitch to sing Quem quaeritis. And when he has sung it to the end, 
let the three reply in unison Ihesum Nazarenum. So he, Non est hic, surrexit 
sicut praedixerat. Ite, nuntiate quia surrexit a mortuis. At the word of this 
bidding let those three turn to the choir and say Alleluia! resurrexit Dominus! 
This said, let the one, still sitting there and as if recalling them, say the 
antiphon Venite et videte locum. And saying this, let him rise, and lift the 
veil, and show them the place bare of the cross, but only the cloths laid there 
in which the cross was wrapped. And when they have seen this, let them 
set down the thuribles which they bare in that same sepulchre, and take the 
cloth, and hold it up in the face of the clergy, and as if to demonstrate that 
the Lord has risen and is no longer wrapped therein, let them sing the 
Antiphon Surrexit dominus de sepulchro, and lay the cloth upon the altar. 
When the anthem is done, let the prior, sharing in their gladness at the 
triumph of our King, in that, having vanquished death, He rose again, begin 
the hymn Te Deum laudamus. And this begun, all the bells chime out 


together.?” 


With the dialogued chant and impersonation of this 
ceremony, the third episode of the drama birthday story is 
completed. Here is the full-fledged drama of the tenth century 
born “in the very bosom of the church’s own ritual.”* The 
best scholars of Europe and America are in agreement on this 
point, being satisfied that this is a complete rebirth, the classic 
tradition having become extinct. As testimony of its popularity 
there are some 416 extant texts of this ceremony, with varia- 
tions according to local customs. 

In his preface to the admittedly most authoritative work 
on the subject, The Drama of the Medteval Church, Professor 
Karl Young writes: “Of the cultural back-ground from which 
the plays emerge, or, more precisely, of the local conditions 


sane ' oy 
Chambers, of. cit., I], 14-15. “Read” (recitatur) and “Antiphon” (Antiphona) 
are used for “chanted” and “anthem” respectively. 
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“Young, of. cit., I, 238. 
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under which they are produced, our knowledge is very in- 
adequate.” Despite this admission, Professor Young later 
makes this assertion: “As to the reverent intention of the 
clerics who composed and performed the plays we are fairly 
assured. The tropes . . . were inserted into the liturgy for the 
serious purpose of adornment and exposition, and they were 
eventually dramatized in a manifest desire to convey edifying 
instruction.””* Writing on the drama at St. Gall, whence came 
the Quem quaeritis in its simplest form, Professor Clark con- 
cludes: “Thus, the desire to bring before the congregation 
as vividly as possible the Gospel narrative of the resurrection 
led to the creation of a trope which is the basis of all liturgical 
drama.”’ Such authoritative pronouncements as these have 
not failed to leave their mark, for in popular treatments of 
the early drama assertions like the following are not un- 
common: 

It is to be remembered that the plays were originally introduced to impress 
upon the people the great truths of Christianity more vividly than was 
possible through the medium of a church ritual in a language no longer 
generaHy understood.'* 

In passing, it might be well to note that the Latin language 
referred to here was the very same language used in the orig- 
inal plays. Again, in a current, widely used survey of English 
literature is found: “The earliest traces of medieval dramatic 
sepresentation grew from an effort to make clear to a non- 
Latin speaking congregation the significance of the principal 
events in the life of Christ.”"* Might I remark here also that 
this effort to make clear to a “non-Latin speaking congrega- 
tion” was phrased in Latin. 

These assertions are typical of a general acceptance of the 
theory that the only motive behind the first productions of 
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16Young, op. cit., II, 410. 

17G. M. Clark, ofp. cit., p. 205. 

18H. C. Schweickert, ed., Early English Plays, 900-1600 (New York: Harcourt 
Brace & Co., 1928), p. 16. 
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the drama was the desire to teach. That this was one of the 
motives inspiring later productions is evident from explicit 
declarations to that effect in the texts themselves.” But that 
it was the motive for the first dramatizations of the Easter 
trope is still hypothetical. 

The genesis of this hypothesis is an oft-quoted passage, from 
the Regularis Concordia mentioned above, which describes 
the adoration of the cross on Good Friday and a subsequent 
procedure known as the Depositio Crucis. Professor Cham- 
bers translates this passage as follows: “Since on this day we 
celebrate the laying down of the body of our Saviour, if it 
seem good or pleasing to any to follow on similar lines the 
use of certain of the religious, which is worthy of imitation 
for the strengthening of faith in the unlearned vulgar and in 
neophytes, we have ordered it on this wise.’ 

The deacons are then instructed to wrap the cross in a cloth, 
lay it in a sepulchre and sing psalms while they guard it until 
the night of the Resurrection. As can be seen from this text 
a suggested motive for the performance of this suggested 
liturgical ceremony is “the strengthening of faith in the un- 
learned vulgar and in the neophytes.” But that this motive 
should be transferred and assigned to the dramatization of 
the Quem quaeritis trope is, to my mind, without justification. 

In the first place, the Depositio Crucis is “completely 
liturgical in content’; it is “devoid of original writing and 
of dialogue”; whereas the Quem quaeritis “is essentially a 
free composition.” Professor Young himself is careful to 
distinguish between the liturgical Depositio and the extra- 
liturgical Quem quaeritis. He reminds us that the Depositio 
never “developed true drama” and explains very clearly the 
reason. “Although the symbolical acts are often highly imita- 





20Young, of. cit., II, 410. 

*1Chambers, of. cit., II, 16. For Latin text see Chambers, of. cit., I], 308: “Nam 
quia ea die depositionem corporis salvatoris nostri celebramus usum quorundam 
religiosorum imitabilem ad fidem indocti vulgi ac neofitorum corroborandam equi- 
parando sequi si ita cui visum fuerit vel sibi taliter placuerit hoc modo decrevimus.” 
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tive, the agents in the action did not attempt to impersonate 
the characters in the story behind the action.” Here then are 
two distinctly different ceremonies, one liturgical, the other 
extraliturgical. The motive for the performance of the one 
cannot rightly be assumed to be the motive for the performance 
of the other. 

Second, it is clear from the text that the motive of “strength- 
ening of faith” is merely a suggested one for the performance 
ef this ceremony in England. 

Third, no motive is assigned for the use of the ceremony 
as it existed prior to its adoption in the Regularis Concordia. 

Lastly, the performance of this liturgical action is, accord- 
ing to the text, optional with the clergy. This fact does not 
seem to suggest the full realization by St. Ethelwold of the 
didactic value that modern scholars impute to him. 

In the absence, then, of any direct testimony in contem- 
porary sources, the proposal of a didactic motive for the 
dramatization of the Quem quaeritis is hypothetical. Infer- 
ences that might be helpful can be drawn, however, from “the 
cultural background” and “the local conditions” under which 
the plays were produced. 

Before the time of the drama described in the Regularis 
Concordia the Carolingian Renaissance was history. The Book 
of Kells had been executed. Gregorian music flourished. But to 
gaze at the Book of Kells and to listen to the Gregorian chant 
with the eye and ear of only a connoisseur of art is tantamount 
to attending mass solely because of the beauty of the vestments 
and the charm of the music. The antiquarian will no doubt find 
in the Middle Ages much that is strange, interesting and beau- 
tiful. But though this will be rewarding, he will not reach the 
religious fervor that motivated the useful and the artistic. 
Therefore, in the realm of literature, 

...the religious stage still needs a fresh approach, a literary treatment by one 


who is sympathetic . . . Such an understanding treatment would presuppose 
a deep appreciation of and sympathy with the religious life of the Middle 
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Ages—it would postulate in the critic, for example, a temper of spirit which 
would enable him to feel how essentially right the man of the Middle Ages 
was when he spoke of the “Blissful Passion.” 


The motive for the first Easter play was not the desire to 
teach anybody anything but was rather the desire, generated 
by religious fervor, merely to play the first Easter. Imitation 
is natural to humans. Everyone has seen the child: 


Filling from time to time his “humorous stage” 
With all the Persons, down to palsied Age, 
That Life brings with her in her equipage; 

As if his whole vocation 

Were endless imitation. 


The child has no intention of teaching anyone when it says 
“Let’s play cowboys and Indians,” or “Let’s play house.” 
But fortified with sufficient knowledge of either situation, by 
the movies or the comics or life at home, the child is impelled 
from within to enjoy the fun of being for a while someone 
else, and that someone is usually, in his estimate, a character 
more important than himself. And as the child walks across 
life’s stage, he acts out other parts created by him as the result 
of his knowledge and ambitions. For this spontaneous per- 
formance it can be seen that three conditions are necessary: 
The actor must know something of the characters and situa- 
tions he represents; he must have the desire to represent them; 
he must be physically capable of representing them. 

Why could not all three of these have been present at the 
first performance of the Quem quaeritis? Was the tenth- 
century monk less informed about the Resurrection of Christ 
than we are today? Was he less inspired by the greatness and 
joy of the Resurrection than we are today? Did he not have 
a musical trope at hand through which he could express 
his joy? 

It would seem more reasonable to explain why the monk 
should not be filled with a desire to play the first Easter than 


—_——. 
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to affirm that he did. If he believed in Life, is not Easter his 
birthday in this life? His sole purpose in entering the mon- 
astery was not to teach but to prepare himself for citizenship 
in the heavenly city of which Tobias sings: “all its streets 
shall be paved with white and clean stones and Alleluias 
shall be sung in its streets.”” In the abbey church, the murals 
and stained glass” beckoned him to heaven “where there are 
harps and lutes.” In school—that at St. Gall “Before the 
end of the ninth century . . . was famous far and wide’””—he 
learned first “the elements of the Christian faith,” that God 
is, that the soul is; that these are more important than culture, 
civilization, and progress. His “first reading-book was the 
Psalter.” For the great feast of Easter he had been so con- 
ditioned by the instruction, contemplation, and fasting of 
Quadragesima, that at Lauds for Holy Saturday, he surely 
must have felt the hint at joy in the Antiphon: “O death! 
I will be thy death. O hell! I will be thy ruin.” And when 
the Gloria was intoned on Holy Saturday was he not stirred 
with joy along with the ringing of the great bells. At the 
Dissolution, “we find that there were five bells at Rievaulx 
and at Hayles, and seven bells at Byland...”” 

In the Collect prayer did he not beg “God, who dost 
brighten this most sacred night with the glory of the Lord’s 
Resurrection: preserve in the new offspring of thy family the 
spirit of adoption which thou hast given”? 

Did he not understand the words of St. Paul’s Epistle: 
“Tf ye be risen with Christ, seek the things that are above... 
when Christ who is your life, shall appear, then shall ye also 
appear with him in glory”? Did he not then thrice chant the 
Alleluia, raising his voice each time? Had he not been taught 





*5Tob. 13:22. 

26Clark, Abbey of St. Gall, p. 158. 

271 bid. p. 91. 

87 bid. p. 97. 

27 bid. p. 98. 

302D,H.S. Cranage, The Home ef the Monk (Cambridge: University Press, 
1934), p. 74. 
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that this great word means “praise the Lord’? He must have 
felt while singing the many jubili on its final vowel, that 
same joy which thrilled St. John, when, in his vision of the 
divine service in heaven, he heard all nature thundering 
“Alleluia” in its worship of God the Almighty. And then the 
Gospel flashes the scene of the first Easter before him: “And 
in the end of the Sabbath, when it began to dawn towards 
the first day of the week, came Mary Magdalen and the other 
Mary to see the sepulchre. And behold there was a great 
earthquake . . . for an angel of the Lord descended from 
heaven; ... and the angel . . . said to the women: Fear not ye 
for I know that ye seek Jesus who was crucified; he is not 
here: for he is risen, as he said.” 

Is not this the same scene of the Quem quaeritis trope? 
And then the hush, the great moment, the core of his life— 
“Mysterium Fidei.” And for the privilege of receiving his 
Divine Master in the Holy Eucharist should he not thrice 
shout, in thanksgiving and praise, the Vespers Alleluia- 
Antiphon for the Laudate Dominum psalm? And during the 
antiphon of the Magnificat is he not carried away, even a 
little, to the first Easter as he sings of Mary Magdalen and 
another Mary coming to see the sepulchre, Alleluia? Mass is 
concluded but not before a double jubilant Alleluia resounds 
to the Ite. At Compline he rejoices with the Regina Coeli 
for her Son “Hath risen as he said, Alleluia,” and he con- 
cludes with his profession of faith in the risen Christ. Surely 
by now there surges within him the joy of the Resurrection 
and he feels all that is implied in the final rubric: “And 
there is no kneeling during the whole of the Paschal Time.” 
If he did not, then every Alleluia from the first Easter to ours 
has been but a hollow chant. 

But the day “which the Lord has made” is at hand. It is a 
primary double of the first class with a privileged octave of 
the first order, an honor shared only with Pentecost. What 





31Matt. 28, 1-7 passim. 
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elaborate preparations are under way! For “there was much 
pomp in the services of a great Benedictine Abbey.”” “Red 
velvet,” “golden embroidery,” “silver sencers,” “bright cris- 
tall,” the “most rich cannapye of purple velvett, tached round 
about with redd silke and gold fringe’; “goodly torches and 
great store of other lights,” all are to be used in the “verye 
solemne service uppon Easter Day,” as we read in the Rites 
of the abbey church of Durham.” It is not difficult, in an 
atmosphere such as this, to imagine one of the subsacristans 
gleam with a great idea, “Let’s play Easter!” And to one of 
his brethren: “You go to the sepulchre and sit there pretend- 
ing you’re the angel at the tomb.” And inviting two others: 
“We'll walk slowly, toward the sepulchre, as if we are looking 
for something. You, then, ask the question which we sing in 
the Introit trope and we'll answer with the response. Then, 
you, reply with the lines down to ‘Resurrexi.’” 

A scene such as this is not difficult to imagine if one has not 
subscribed to the notion that life in the Middle Ages, or in 
any other age, can be departmentalized. To believe that any- 
one can play for a time the role of scholar or teacher without 
permitting the man to inform the part is to be unrealistic. 
Is it not likely, then, that the soul of that first dramatist, 
moved by his vocation, sang so eloquently within him that 
the voice of the teacher could scarcely be heard? Are not the 
details of costuming, the setting, and the time for the per- 
formance likewise accounted for by faith? 

Though the trope was sung at the Introit of the Easter 
Mass,” yet, when it was dramatized it occupied the position 
between the last responsory of Matins which recounts the 
journey of the Marys to the tomb and the closing hymn, Te 
Deum. This is the position it occupies in St. Ethelwold’s ac- 
count of the play. Upon examining the structure of Matins 





32Cranage, op. cit., p. 67. 
33Rites of Durham .. . before the suppression, 1593, edited by J. T. Fowler, in 
“Publications of the Surtees Society” (1903), CVII, 12-13. 
34Young, of. cit., I, 220 ff. 
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for Easter Sunday one readily recognizes the propriety of the 
trope’s new location. The “reading of the holy Gospel . . . was 
the most solemn function of Matins according to the monastic 
office.”” The Gospel was that according to St. Mark (16: 1-7) 
and it is the only one that specifically gives us the same 
number of characters—one angel and three Marys—found in 
the rubrics for the drama described by St. Ethelwold. The 
theme of the six-times-repeated Invitatory, Surrexit Dominus 
vere, Alleluia, ordained the mood. The third responsory con- 
taining the same story of the Gospel, the journey of the three 
Marys “cum transisset Sabbatum,” set the time. 

But a doubt arises concerning the appropriateness of the 
location if, for its performance, a didactic motive is claimed. 
For could the unlearned vulgar for whose benefit, it is asserted, 
the play is produced, understand the third responsory, the 
Invitatory, and the Gospel chanted in Latin? Could they 
understand the words of the play chanted in Latin? It seems 
unlikely that those possessed of such a refinement of thought 
as propriety would neglect the’ elementary consideration of 
comprehension. It is difficult to see how the performers had 
anyone in mind besides themselves. Moreover, if teaching the 
unlearned were the aim, could not a more convenient time 
have been found for their instructions than two o’clock in the 
morning ?* 

In addition to these queries, another arises. Were the un- 
learned vulgar admitted to all the Abbey churches which 
scholars list as having witnessed the early play? At the Dis- 
solution, the nave of the monastic church that had parochial 
rights was preserved “even when the Eastern part was pulled 
down. . . . However, in the large majority of cases the ruin 
was almost complete... .”” This would suggest that many 
of the Abbey churches where the plays were performed were 





35Jude Woerdeman, O.S.B., “The Source of the Easter Play,” Orate Fratres, XX 
(1946), 265. 

%Cranage, op. cif., p. 64. 

3'Thid., p. 104. 
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reserved for the monks. And there are statements of explicit 
exclusions of the laity found in the texts.* 

And besides, did we not hear in the Regularis Concordia 
that the three Marys, upon their happy discovery, turned to 
the learned choir and not to the unlearned vulgar to sing 
“Alleluia—The Lord has risen’? 

Did we not hear also that the three Marys then took the 
cloth in which the Cross was wrapped and held it up “in the 
face of the clergy” as if to demonstrate that the Lord has risen. 
If instructing the unlearned vulgar were their purpose, would 
not this have been a most excellent opportunity for an object 
lesson? 

Did we not also hear in the same Regularis “when the 
Anthem is done, let the prior, sharing in their gladness at 
the triumph of our King, . . . begin the hymn Te Deum 
laudamus’’? The pronoun “their” clearly refers to the three 
Marys while the reference to the participation in their joy 
does not suggest a mere teaching assignment for the prior. 

Finally, when, during the period from 1250-1350, the sub- 
stitution of the vernacular for Latin and of speaking for 
singing indicates clearly the added motive of instruction, the 
Latin tropes, in their simplest dramatic forms, still appeared 
in the manuscripts of Europe and were produced in its mon- 
asteries’—testimonies, as it were, of the enjoyment of the 
producers. 

In the absence of pertinent rubrics and collateral statements 
in the texts, the assertion that the sole purpose of the first 
liturgical dramas was one of instruction is theoretical. Since 
other theories are, therefore, not excluded, I submit as a 
possible one the following: The liturgical drama was born 
of the Faith. 





38Cranage, op. cit., p. 68. 
“Chambers, of. cit., II, 96. 
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Essays IN RECONSTRUCTION. Edited by Dom Ralph Russell, O.S.B. New 

York: Sheed & Ward, 1946. Pp. xi, 176. $2.50. 

A Catholic may approach the problem of social reconstruction in either 
of two ways, both of which are entirely legitimate. One way is to focus 
attention on immediate issues and to consider practical methods for meeting 
them, taking principles more or less for granted. This is the approach of the 
social worker, the leader of reform movements, the man of action. It is the 
method which leads most quickly to practical results, but it can sometimes 
become superficial. The other approach to social reconstruction focuses atten- 
tion on the Church’s social ideal, it considers the essential characteristics of 
the good society, and criticizes contemporary conditions in the light of ulti- 
mate principles. It is the method of the philosopher who believes in the 
potency of ideas and who feels that once correct principles have been grasped 
in all their fullness and in all their relations men will quickly see their value 
and find ways of applying them. 

The slender, but very impressive, volume under review inclines quite 
definitely to the second of the two approaches just mentioned. Only occasion- 
ally (especially in Michael Fogarty’s chapter on “Catholics and Economic 
Reconstruction”) does the book discuss practical ways and means for solving 
concrete problems. For the most part it is a highly competent and intelligent 
discussion of basic principles and therein lies its great value. For example, 
Dom Christopher Butler, in the first paragraph of his chapter on “Christian 
Education,” raises the challenging question, ‘Do we mean to prepare the 
young for life as Christianity conceives it—a life that is fundamentally 
spiritual and ethical, that stretches beyond the grave and all temporal limits 
—or do we not?” The balance of the chapter follows out the implications 
of the question to their logical conclusion. 

The nine writers who collaborated in this volume are quite remorseless 
in their deductions, even when the conclusions may be unpalatable. For 
instance, F. Sherwood Taylor, discussing “Catholicism and Science,’”’ has this 
to say about scientists’ contribution to the war effort: “It is very hard to 
maintain that the scientific man who undertakes research into the problems 
of killing men is anything but guilty of the deaths in whose causation he 
is a link. Those who give a thing to the world should be responsible for its 
use.” And again, “Men of science are at the beck and call of every swindler 
or tyrant, and for a poor pittance will lend their aid to any arts of death 
or luxury or lust. The world will be saved from the dangers of science, 
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if the world’s scientists comprehend the worthiness of their task and ‘function, 
and form themselves into a single profession which will not lend itself to the 
doing of ill.” 

In a book so marked by originality occasional statements occur which may 
be questioned. In the opening essay, for example, the editor speaks of the 
inspiration of the brotherhood of man and then remarks parenthetically that 
“it is this which gives nobility to Communism and makes it a higher ideal 
than the Nazi creed of race.” Without trying to decide the relative demerits 
of Communism and Nazism, the reader might still be a bit surprised at this 
reference to the “nobility” of the former. Probably the passions of war are 
to be blamed for such occasional jarring notes. 

All in all, it is a very excellent book. It should be read as an antidote for 
the mood of activism that seizes all of us occasionally when we get so pre- 
occupied with practical issues that we lose sight of the overwhelming im- 
portance of fundamental principles. 

fatholic University of America. Paut HANLy FurFEey. 


SovieT PHitosopHy. A Survey of Principles. By John Somerville. New 

York: Philosophical Library, 1946. Pp. xi, 269. $3.75. 

In a book entitled Soviet Philosophy, the reader expects to find information 
about additions to, and changes in, the philosophical system of Marxism 
made by “Soviet thinkers” (this term often recurs in the book). What he 
really finds on this subject is incredibly meager: a report about a controversy 
among Soviet authors on the manner in which art and literature reflect the 
economic substructure (pp. 118 ff.), another report on a controversy between 
the adepts of mechanical and dialectical materialism (pp. 213 ff.), and still 
another report on the debunking of “‘idealizing Menshevism” (pp. 221 ff.). 
The rest is devoted to the reproduction of the basic logical, epistemological 
and ontological propositions of Marxism, on a level making them not only 
understandable, but even acceptable, to a philosophically untrained reader, 
and to very sketchy descriptions of some phases of the Communist Experi- 
ment, with the purpose of abstracting from these descriptions a few more 
general propositions assumed to be “philosophical.” 

That the real findings are so meager is not the author’s fault: The ‘Soviet 
thinkers” have really contributed nothing to philosophy, even to Marxian 
philosophy, and this because of the climate of intellectual terrorism in which 
they had and have to work. As told by Mr. Somerville, ‘neither the 
Deborinites [representatives of ‘idealizing Menshevism’], nor the mechan- 
icists understood the gravity of the social situation [around 1930]; both were 
insensitive to the philosophical obligations in face of it. They were not doing 
their part . . . to find the laws of the transitional period.” In plain language, 
this me*ns that they failed to formulate those propositions which were 
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expected by Stalin to justify the policy on which he had embarked. What has 
this, however, to do with philosophy? 

The whole work is based on confusion between philosophy and the formu- 
lation and justification of programs for political action. If philosophy and 
politics are one, then, but only then, Lenin and Stalin are the great philoso- 
phers which they are assumed to be by Mr. Somerville. If philosophy and 
politics are two different things, they are no philosophers at all. 

In all controversial questions relating to the Communist Experiment, Mr. 
Somerville consistently identifies himself with the official version. No doubt 
seems to have arisen in his mind whether Bukharin (who was a little bit 
more of a philosopher than Lenin or Stalin) was really guilty of conspiracy 
with Germany and Japan against the Soviet Union. A bad mistake appears 
on page 223 where Plekhanov is called “the intellectual leader of the Men- 
shevik faction.” When, in 1903, the Social Democratic Party of Russia 
split into the Bolshevik and Menshevik factions, Plekhanov joined Lenin, 
and not Martov, the leader of the Mensheviks. Had Mr. Somerville known 
that, he probably would not have reproduced his conversation with Deborin, 
because, after correcting the mistake, it irrefutably proves that intellectual 
freedom is denied to the Soviet philosophers. 


Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 


EDUCATION 


PERSONALITY Factors IN COUNSELING. By Charles A. Curran, Ph.D. 
Preface by Bishop Michael J. Ready and Introduction by Carl R. Rogers, 
Ph.D. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1945. Pp. xx, 287. $4.00. 

Dr. Curran’s detailed analysis of the process whereby a shy, withdrawn 
adolescent had first to clear away the subjective fog of confusion, rejection 
and dependency before gaining a view of self and the larger horizons of life, 
could be held up as a work-sample of a promising scientific approach to the 
study of personality. As such, the study reported in this volume brings 
nearer to realization the claim that progress in the counseling situation is 
amenable to objective, scientific evaluation. Significant though this may be, 
Dr. Curran’s more substantial contribution would be the encouraging pros- 
pect, not to say impetus provided to fruitful guidance and counseling on the 
part of priests, teachers and others, whose training does not warrant a resort 
to specifically psychiatric procedures. 

In accordance with his research point of view, namely that the adequate 
understanding of what takes place within the client in his transit from mal- 
adjustment to adjustment can best be gleaned from an analysis of the inter- 
view content, the author presents verbatim long sequences from actual inter- 
views. These interview sequences are an indication of the objectivity of the 
research material from which Dr. Curran will present a concrete sample of 
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the counselor’s attitude and procedure in the client-centered interview (Ch. 
II) as well as illustrate the dynamics of the client’s self-acceptance and per- 
sonal adjustment (Ch. VI). 

Alfred, the adolescent in question, went through a series of twenty inter- 
views for all of which both client and counselor responses were phonographi- 
cally recorded. We are told that the total client words amounted to 101,887 
as compared to a mere 18,833 for the counselor. All of these are not re- 
produced in the book but Chapter II does present the first interview in toto. 
In this presentation the author’s purpose is not only to afford the reader a 
picture of Alfred’s insecurity and shirking of responsibility but also, and 
more importantly, to illustrate how the permissive attitude of the nondirective 
therapist allows the client to contribute to the structuring of the client- 
counselor relationship. 

Further use of the interview transcripts is necessarily selective but is 
judiciously employed by the author in his final analysis (Ch. VI) of the 
personality factors emerging in the client’s acquisition of insight, assertion of 
choice and assumption of personal responsibility. Incidentally, Alfred’s series 
of interviews was chosen for analysis because in this instance the therapy was 
successful and prior research had shown that Alfred’s case “rated high in 
counselor nondirectiveness” (p. 20) and revealed “‘an unfolding of the client’s 
mind and attitudes in passing from a stage of confusion and maladjustment 
to a stage of fairly normal adjustment as judged by five experienced counselors 
and as subsequent information showed” (p. 22). 

By this time enough has been said about nondirective or client-centered 
therapy in the interview situation to explain the raison d’étre of Professor 
Carl Rogers’ highly laudatory Introduction. Carl Rogers has written and 
lectured so much on the topic that some have tended to identify the permissive 
attitude of the therapist or counselor alternatively as “nondirective” or 
“Rogers’ ” technique. Obviously the principle is not new which would affirm 
that the human person possesses within himself potentialities at once spon- 
taneous and constructive. Yet in an era in which personal responsibility has 
been buffeted between the formative forces of environment and the determin- 
ing drives of the unconscious nondirective therapy with its implications for 
personal initiative, selection and choice does come as a new and needed em- 
phasis. 

In the client-centered interview the client enjoys an unhastened calm that 
makes for a clearer survey of his problems and their interrelationships and he 
is not being pressed to solutions that would at best be premature. The coun- 
selor of course is not without a role. ‘To the structuring of the relationship, 
therefore, which allows the client to face his problem, together with the 
encouragement to talk freely, which gives the client needed emotional release, 
must be added the further step of counselor clarification. of feeling which 
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brings into play a new function of the personality ...” (p. 232). This new 
personality function is called the “insight function” which is no alien view- 
point imposed by the counselor, but a true potency of the client which 
achieves realization in the catalytic atmosphere of the nondirective interview. 

Chapter III with its discussion of the means used to evaluate the changes 
in the client’s attitudes and Chapters IV and V in which the protocols are 
analyzed and their data compared with the findings of related studies all bear 
the heavy imprint of the dissertation format. In these chapters the research 
student will find a clear account of the procedures employed and, of course, 
the basic materials for any truly scientific estimate of the validity of Dr. 
Curran’s conclusions. Incidentally the client’s growth in insight is interest- 
ingly presented in a series of novel but apt graphic devices. These are the 
insight-evaluation circles which show in successive interviews the client’s 
progress in self-evaluation or insight in terms of the increased number of 
interrelationships he perceives among what was originally a chaotic mass of 
doubts, conflicts and sources of insecurity. 

At a time when others besides the returned serviceman seek counsel and 
guidance and when the role of counselor must be assumed in so many ways 
by the priest, physician and teacher it is a decided boon to have a procedure 
advocated which appears to be psychologically useful precisely because it 
stresses the unity of the personality. For the emphasis on spontaneous re- 
organization does underscore this unity not only in the adjusted, fully inte- 
grated personality but also in the maladjusted client whose various symptoms, 
in a correct analysis, are goal-directed strivings of a central unity. As the 
Most Reverend Bishop of Columbus observes in the Preface, ““The author 
would not, of course, want it maintained that he has said the final word.” 
As part of the future program Dr. Curran suggests the broader application 
of nondirective principles to psychosomatic relations and to all human rela- 
tions in education as well as in political and industrial relationships. For it 
is more than merely conceivable that the suppression of individual insight and 
responsible choices is related to the frustrations and continuance of negative 
emotions in these social areas. Perhaps the greater need is for a consistent 
willingness on the part of investigators to examine the philosophical implica- 
tions beyond the tools and techniques that prove clinically useful. 

New Haven, Conn. JosePH G. KEEGAN. 


ArE CATHOLIC SCHOOLS ProGRESSIVE? By Reverend Laurence J. O’Connell. 

St. Louis: B. Herder Book Company, 1946. Pp. v, 167. $1.75. 

This little volume provides the reader with a concise summary of the 
essentials of the progressive educational theories and practices which domi- 
nate American schools, and with a critical evaluation of these principles in 
the light of Catholic philosophy. The text is well organized and so written 
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that even one unfamiliar with pedagogical theory will find it easy to follow. 

The title is provocative and timely. Catholic education is most frequently 
classified as fundamentalist and conservative. Many articles and books by 
Catholic authors have been written in criticism of Progressivism in education. 
The question arises, then, as to whether Catholic schools are in step with 
educational progress. The author approaches this question in a systematic 
and logical fashion. He first establishes the meaning of the term “progres- 
sive education,” and the criteria by which it may be recognized. Thus 
provided with a checklist of progressive practices, he seeks to determine the 
extent to which progressive principles and practices have actually been 
adopted in twenty selected school systems. He then proceeds to evaluate 
these progressive principles and practices in terms of Catholic philosophy. 

Finally, progressive practices are appraised as to their possible use in 
Catholic school systems. 

The author presents a historical development of progressive education and, 
in addition, a helpful discussion of the recent changes and trends in pro- 
gressive education. There is a good bibliography on the more recent litera- 
ture in this field. 

Father O’Connell defines progressive education in a very broad sense as 
the “newer type of education in distinction to traditional or conventional 
education.”” This would be so extensive as to be almost vague, but he defines 
it more precisely in Chapter V, in terms of the practices of progressive educa- 
tion as: (1) child-centered education; (2) activities, with emphasis on self- 
activity in learning; (3) social aspect; and (4) adequate testing program. It 
is in the development of these principles and practices of progressive educa- 
tion that the question arises as to whether these principles are peculiar to 
“Progressives,” like Dewey, Bode, Kilpatrick, and Rugg, as the author seems 
to imply. 

The author reports the results of the survey of twenty large Catholic 
school systems which were studied to determine their status of conformity 
with principles advocated by progressive education. The sources of informa- 
tion were: courses of study, annual reports, educational bulletins, and various 
handbooks of methods issued by the diocesan superintendents, which were 
collected by the Curriculum Laboratory at St. Louis University. Such 
sources should provide one with statements of aims and policies which might 
be checked against the criteria of progressive education practices. It might 
have been even more enlightening to have also investigated the attitudes of 
classroom teachers toward these practices, and, if possible, to have secured 
information by questionnaire, or observation and in interview, of the actual 
use of approved progressive practices. There are instances of variance be- 
tween stated policies and recommended practices, and the actual execution of 
the same. Furthermore, a tabular representation of findings with an accom- 
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panying explanation and comment might have made the results of the author’s 
investigation of the twenty school-system practices more impressive. As might 
be expected, there is a wide range in attitudes and policies among the systems, 
from extreme conservatism to a “rather thorough understanding of and sym- 
pathy with the ideas of progressive educators.” In general, however, “the 
policy seems to be one of reasoned caution.” The teacher of religion will 
find an excellent summary of current and recommended procedures in teach- 
ing that subject, together with a valuable bibliography, in this same section 
on the school-system survey. 

In evaluating progressive education, the author makes a few statements 
that might be questioned by some educators; for example, “Thus it is possible 
to accept improvement in techniques and methods while continuing to reject 
uncompromisingly the philosophies which have given them birth.”” Educators 
who hold that methods are necessarily rooted in philosophical principles will 
take issue here. After presenting a concise refutation of the tenets of pro- 
gressive education and finding it “greatly at variance with Catholic philos- 
ophy” (p. 134), Father O’Connell states: “From a philosophy which is as 
naturalistic as that of John Dewey_and other philosophers of progressive 
education, it is difficult to see how anything could come which is good and 
acceptable to the orthodox Catholic teacher. And yet the philosophy which 
has prompted and stimulated growth in progressive education can at times be 
divorced from the practices to which it has given rise.” As was suggested 
before, there is a tendency to credit progressive education with a greater 
originality than it may deserve, since, as the author proves in tracing the 
development of progressive educational thought, it is a highly eclectic system. 
The practices which the author criticizes are those which are at variance with 
Catholic principles of the nature of the human being and his destiny, but 
which are the products of naturalistic-materialistic thinking which is the 
‘actual philosophy governing pure progressivism. The rational practices and 
policies which the author accepts are also included in the progressive system, 
and are not strictly progressive principles but have been added, drawing upon 
the successful procedures of good teachers throughout the centuries. Is this, 
perhaps, not a case of old wine in new bottles which are neatly labeled 


“Progressive” ? 
New York, N. Y. HELEN C. LAHEY. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF LATIN TO ENGLISH. By Charles Barrett Brown. 
Nashville, Tenn.: Vanderbilt University Press, 1946. Pp. x, 246. $2.75. 
Professor Brown’s new book is a companion to his Contribution of Greek 

to English. All English derivatives are listed under their Latin originals, 

and teachers of Latin will find the lists helpful in mastering the common 
words of both languages. To the words from Latin found in Skeats and 
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other works Professor Brown has added scientific and technical terms of 
today from Latin sources. ‘There are twenty chapters from A to V, and 
after each chapter there are vocabulary tests through synonyms and antonyms 
and scientific terminology. ‘The tests are difficult and look like committing a 
dictionary to memory. Words are best learned in the presence of their objects 
or in a context which limits the meaning and teaches the proper use of the 
words. Professor Brown recognizes this method in his Introduction but does 
not demand specific practices. Where the English words are much changed 
from the Latin, they are not separately indexed. Such words as “uncle,” 
’ are listed under originals but cannot easily 
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“ostrich,” “enlarge,” “courtesy,’ 
be found unless the Latin is known. 
Fordham University. Francis P. DONNELLY. 


HISTORY 


DANTE ALIGHIERI, CITIZEN OF CHRISTENDOM. Lowell Lectures. By Gerald 
G. Walsh, S.J. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1946. 
Pp. 183. $3.00. 

Father Walsh’s lectures show a modern Christian humanist’s solidarity 
with Dante’s ideals, his faith, his philosophy, his general political outlook, 
his harmonization of life, his hierarchy of values, his sound balance between 
tradition and reform (p. 179). His chief concern is Dante as the last great 
citizen of Christendom (26) and his unique fusion of Athens’ wisdom 
(studium), Rome’s law (imperium) and Jerusalem’s supernatural revelation 
(sacerdotium), conditio sine qua non for order and peace in this world and 
the salvation of souls in the other (77). Father Walsh evidences great 
pedagogical skill in combining the facts of Dante’s life, learning and art 
with the ideas of the Middle Ages which the poet reproduces, reshapes, 
enhances and modifies by his temperament, and a most original concept of love 
to which is due the creation of Beatrice. This Monna Bice, though also a 
symbol of theology and revealed wisdom, never ceases to be the lovely girl, 
the miracle of beauty, purity and dignity, with whom Dante once had 
fallen in love. 

Though the book may serve as an introduction—it contains a mine’ of 
historical, intellectual and spiritual information—some interpretations must 
be qualified as absolutely original and new. Foremost among them are: 
(1) the parallelism between Dante’s stages of his purifying journey and the 
classical ages of man, (2) the explanation of the dark and difficult Matelda 
as a symbol of the role of motherhood in life and history, a poetical merger 
of Mater Dantis and Mater Dei (24), (3) the harmonization of courtly 
love and courtly language. There are other most welcome gifts, for example, 
the masterly condensation of the whole lore of prose rhythm, numerus, cursus 
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and clausulae (44), the deep analysis of the decisive lines from the Francesca 
da Rimini episode (134), the rediscovered recipe of how Dante changed 
an Aesopian fable into a fresco of his Inferno (29-30), the careful interpreta- 
tion of the different elements of the procession of the Church (92 ff.), and 
new poetical translations. 

But now I shall add some critical remarks in the attempt to indicate a 
few points in which my personal picture of a rougher, never satisfactorily 
explained Dante differs from Father Walsh’s smoother, clear-cut, “plain” 
(175) Dante, the “laughing citizen of Christendom, loving nature, people, 
poetry, and prayer” (183). Furthermore, I shall try to make a bit clearer 
Father Walsh’s concept of Beatrice. 

Father Walsh distinguishes between a poetical and a historical (10) 
Dante. But the Dante of the Commedia who really hates his enemies (50), 
not only their “ignorance and sin” (48), and treats them brutally is for me 
the real one. It may be that his Catholicism simply siding with God and 
hating the damned is stronger than the modern attitude tinged with human- 
itarianism and thinking even of the damned as brethren (Romanticism, 
Charles Péguy). Furthermore, Dante is very self-conscious and not ready 
to accept any other than Platonic guidance in problems of conscience and 
spirituality. Father Walsh does away with this crucial point, first by translat- 
ing Vergil’s famous “Io te sopra te mitrio” (Purg. 27, 142) by “I give you a 
doctor’s” (14, 91), or “a professor’s (147) cap,” second by attributing to 
Vergil a symbolic role representing more than reason (148), probably because 
he (but not Dante) understands that reason alone can not form a conscience 
(151). The passage at issue, however, means beyond any doubt: “I put a 
mitre on your head,” i.e., “I make you independent in spiritualibus,’ or as 
the “Ottimo Commento” has it: Te sopra te fo pastore. Consequently, I see 
in the half Ghibelline and White Guelf Dante less devotion to the “keys” 
(82, 105, 159) than he pretends to have in order to counterbalance the 
Neri (72) in this point. His daring letter which tries to influence the conclave 
and in which he declares that theology has deteriorated to tricks and casuistry 
of Canon Law seems to be more than an “outburst” (44). Its poised numerus 
proves its careful preparation. Dante’s poetical revenge on the “keys” can 
also be seen from his sending to Hell, first an unusual percentage of popes 
(8, 60, 117, 127), secondly in particular Celestine V, who was canonized in 
1313, and who alone can be meant (cf. Scartazzini) by the man “che fece il 
gran rifiuto” (8), thirdly the father of Buonconte though he had died 
“with all the blessings of Holy Church” (62). This problem has been touched 
upon in Giovanni Papini’s book Dante vivo (1933). Dante certainly has a 
particular concept of authority, and Beatrice, symbol of faith and theology, 
seems to me by no means to be a symbol of the Church and less of authority 
in the Church (39). Dante certainly makes the utmost possible use of his 
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Christian liberty and in spite of his spotless orthodoxy, acknowledged by the 
Encyclical in his honor (1921), he cannot refrain from calling the Averroism 
of Siger of Brabant “unpleasant truths,” invidiosi veri (Par. 10, 138). It is 
the same Siger of Brabant who belongs more than Petrarca to a secularized 
world of the future with which Dante is supposed to have nothing in common 
(cf. B. Nardi, Sigieri di Brabante nel pensiero del rinascimento italiano, 
1945). 

This Dante, as I see him, is, of course, neither “laughing” nor “loving 
people.” W. Meyer-Erlach, Dante, der Profet der nordischen Sehnsucht 
(Munich, 1927), says about him: “Kalt und verschlossen wandelt er durch 
die Menschen” (p. 30). His imperial and antipapal political theories, 
“northern” indeed, were responsible for his Monarchia being put on the 
Index (till 1870). They are in spite of their purity and sincerity nostalgic 
dreams (cf. Maurice Paléologue, Dante. Essai sur son caractére et son génie, 
Paris, 1921, p. 113), whereas those of the popes (cp. 67) were progressive. 
They muzzled—though with the help of France—the arrogance of the 
“Holy” German Emperors (18, 50, 127), which had reached its peak in the 
atheistic heretic (149) Frederic II (57). Dante was too candid (18) to 
understand that the imperium idea of the “Holy Roman Emperors” had 
deteriorated into this: To keep by military force the pope to his sacerdotium 
and France to her studium. Father Walsh never mentions Dante’s supra- 
spiritual concept of the Church which he got from his admired Gioacchino 
da Fiore (Par. 12, 140). In his ideas he found theoretical reasons for a 
“Separation of Church and State” (11)—to use this expression anachronistical- 
ly—unacceptable to the Church, whenever it can be hindered. The careful 
policy of the Curia toward Florence (cf. Fr. Ozanam, Dante and Catholic 
Philosophy, N. Y., 1913, p. 376) reveals that the popes did not believe in a 
politically arrangeable earthly paradise (cp. 77, 80) in the form of a World 
‘Empire (79, 146)which was to be tried again by Henry VII (Veltro and 
DXV) at the head of his troops. But Dante, typical representative of “laity” 
(98) indeed, failed to see that the tension between Church and State is the 
very form of Occidental history. For the “distinct purposes” (86) of the 
two institutions will always remain indistinguishable to blind mankind, which 
sometimes fosters—like the Neri of Florence—but for the most part hinders 
very effectively “the overflow of spiritual authority in the temporal sphere” 
(155). Therefore epochs of liberal political dreams were very much interested 
in Dante’s Monarchia (cf. W. F. Friederich, ““Dante’s fame among the poets 
and philosophers of Germany,” Philological Quarterly, 25 [1946], p. 180). 

Whenever Dante is a dreamer in the right sphere, i.e., not in policy, then 
he is really great. Therefore, if I disagree a little with Father Walsh as far 
as the historical personality of Dante is concerned, I subscribe fully to his 
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interpretation of Dante’s greatest creation: Beatrice (100 ff). Only, I would 
have stressed some points in order better to explain why this dream of beauty, 
purity and dignity of a “romantic” lover (12) happened to materialize. 
First, Dante understood that the troubadours had given the medieval Christian 
laity a high and cultural standard for the social relations of the sexes (cf. 
L. Spitzer, L’amour lointain de Jaufre Rudel et le sens de la poésie des 
troubadours, Chapel Hill, 1944). Second, he had had (most likely) such 
disgusting love experiences with ‘““Donna Pietra,” about which Father Walsh 
does not speak (cf. p. 48), that purity as an ideal became his very obsession. 
He is comparable in this point to Baudelaire. Third, he understood then the 
great point that chastity is the norm and not the exception in Christendom 
and that the slightest attempt to sully it, even by an illicit kiss (135), deserves 
Hell. Fourth, his ideas on this point, | agree, are unthinkable without a 
close connection with his ardent love for Mary (175). Fifth, this dream of 
purity became linked with a dream of corporeal beauty and gentle youth, 
unique in history. The chaste love which Beatrice inspires can not be explained 
by Thomistic (113), Neoplatonic or Franciscan love theories (cf. Karl 
Vossler, Die philosophischen Grundlagen des siissen neuen Stils, Heidelberg, 
1902). . 

Beatrice is a saint (106), not only a miragle of pure beauty in a poetical 
world where there is no original sin. She is a saint, though, with natural 
charm like that of Homer’s Nausicaa (cp. H. Augustin, Dante. Goethe. 
Stifter, Basel, 1943); she is—to use an Alexandrine of Francis Jammes— 
“Comme Nausicaa mais bien plus pure encore.’’ Catholic world literature 
has continued to create particularly pure and innocent young ladies like 
Cervantes’ Zoraida and Dofa Clara, or Manzoni’s Lucia, but none who 
lifts you into a state of awe and admiration, when she but greets another 
gracefully, or when she turns her eyes on you, or when she makes an excursion 
in a rowboat with Guido, Lapo and Dante. This unique harmless enthusiasm 
which tries to unite in a new kalokagathia the Greek and the Christian concept 
of beauty (so cleverly differentiated in their incompatibility by M. Menéndez 
y Pelayo in his Historia de las ideas estéticas), is at the very root of the 
dolce stil nuovo (40). This enthusiasm has no pedagogical goal, it enraptures 
the poet spontaneously into spiritualized love poetry. Therefore I should not 
translate the programmatic lines, Purg. 24, 52-54, with Father Walsh: “I 
am a man who, when love lectures in my heart, takes notes, and then retells 
the lesson to the rest of men” (12), but rather in this way: “I am a man 
who, when love inspires me, begins to sing and tries to express (vo sig- 
nificando) most exactly (@ guel modo che) its inner inspiration (ei ditta 
dentro).” 

But there is still a sixth point to be cleared up: How and why the charm- 
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ing girl of Florence can become a symbol of Divine Wisdom and Love. This 
has nothing to do with Neoplatonic speculations and later Petrarchism or 
the lucubrations of Leone Ebreo, or, worse, an arbitrary allegory. It cer- 
tainly does not mean that earthly beauty leads to Divine Beauty without 
any detour. On the contrary, Beatrice’s overwhelming beauty, which cannot 
be matched, teaches restraint and abstention. She blinds you with her very 
beauty, first screening, then progressively revealing the Mystery of God, 
incompatible with her own beauty. This is the great lesson every Christian 
has to learn from woman: “Je suis la promesse qui ne peut étre tenue et ma 
grace consiste en cela méme” (Paul Claudel, Théatre, II, 307), or “La 
voici entre tes bras...cette promesse qu’a jamais...elle est incapable de 
tenir! Tel est le sens poignant des plus fameuses figures de la poésie: 
Béatrice . . . et celle qui sous des noms divers apparait dans mes propres 
oeuvres” (Paul Claudel, Seigneur, apprenez-nous a prier, Paris, 1943, p. 51). 
Claudel seems to have understood the core of the Beatrice problem: Beatrice 
teaches the impossibility of human love because the Deus zelosus cannot 
tolerate any love besides His. This insight (still Beatrice) obliges to asceticism 
(still Beatrice), from which springs the spark of mysticism (still Beatrice), 
to enkindle which (St. Bernard) was her very task. This explanation alone 
takes care also of Papini’s curious idea that the creation of Beatrice was an 
offense to Christ’s word: “Nec nubent neque nubentur.” 

On the whole, I embrace Father Walsh’s ideas on Dante. I like par- 
ticularly some of their formulations, e.g., “God thinks; therefore I am. 
That was the deepest wisdom of the Middle Ages” (6). With the long 
quotations from Floretus (p. 31 ff.) all the alleged fantastic sources of 
Dante, the Arabic ones proposed by Asin Palacios included, can be dismissed. 
Father Walsh coincides with the late young genius Leo Ferrero in stressing 
Dante’s art as “multidimensional” (33, 119, 135). Furthermore there is 
worked out like a leitmotif the message which Dante still has for the world 
and which one could call “the necessary paradox of faith.” But Father 
Walsh formulates it better: “Nothing could be more rational than to make 
use of supernatural means, when these are made available” (153). Therefore 
Dante is indeed the poet of human dignity (154 ff.), or of a humanism 
in which God is not denied the first place. This message transcends the more 
pragmatic one of the political One World, which certainly Father Walsh 
would not have stressed so much did he not live in a war-torn world which 
hopes almost like Dante himself for a chiliastic peace dream to materialize 
with the United Nations. Father Walsh’s concept of Dante as Citizen of 
Christendom keeps its interior meaning and aims at a picture of Dante more 
comprehensive than P. Gauthiez’s Dante le Chrétien, 1931, and P. F. 


Mandonnet’s Dante le théologien, 1935. 
Gatholic University. Hetmut A. HATZFELD. 
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GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH AND THE LaTE LATIN CHRONICLERS 1300-1500. 
By Laura Keeler. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1946. Pp. viii, 
151. $1.75. 

Writing about 1150, slightly more than a decade after the appearance of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s romantic Historia Regum Britanniae, Alfred of 
Beverley remarked in the Preface to his Annales that anyone not familiar 
with Geoffrey’s work exposed himself to the charge of rusticitas. 

Alfred’s remark is a clear indication of the immediate popularity which 
Geoffrey’s work enjoyed. It is also an indication that Alfred, for all his 
mistrust of Geoffrey, could not ignore his work and even helped to contribute 
to Geoffrey’s renown by introducing, in condensed fori, portions of the 
Historia into his own account. Alfred’s practice, however, of utilizing portions 
of the Historia as source material was followed, for centuries to come, by 
many chroniclers in prose and in verse, who drew upon it in various ways. 
That this constant exploitation enhanced Geoffrey’s fame and popularity is 
self-evident; at the same time, however, it reveals a fact of even greater 
importance, namely, that Geoffrey who turned history into romantic fiction 
was clever enough to imprint upon his pseudo history the stamp of credibility 
and authenticity. He succeeded, in other words, to a remarkable degree in 
convincing his credulous readers that his work, to use his own language, was 
a true history (Historia 12.20). 

But not all were deceived. By the end of the twelfth century William of 
Newborough inveighed bitterly against Geoffrey’s veracity, accusing him of 
weaving together ridicula figmenta and above all of mentiendi libido. No 
less significant was the attack of Gerald de Barri (Giraldus Cambrensis). 
According to him a copy of Geoffrey’s Historia, placed on the lap of a 
certain devil-possessed fellow who was capable of discovering lies, brought 
hordes of devils upon him; only a copy of the Gospel could keep the fiends 
at bay! 

This derogatory attack directed against Geoffrey by two distinguished 
writers fell upon deaf ears. Chroniclers continued to take him rather seriously 
and to draw upon his Historia, and for reasons that are not far to seek: to 
them the Historia was the only connected and complete history of the Britons, 
covering the events from Brutus’ landing in Britain (ca. 1100 B.c.) to the 
death of King Cadwallader (689 a.p.), a narrative that helped them to 
fill, though uncritically, many a lacuna in their own accounts. However, 
it was not until the fourteenth century that some chroniclers began to show 
signs of skepticism and to question the trustworthiness of Geoffrey. Even so, 
Geoffrey’s reputation as a historian did not crumble at once; it took many 
more centuries to bring this about. 

The use which Anglo-Latin chroniclers made of Geoffrey’s Historia and 
the degree of credence they attached to it as authentic history are subjects 
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that have been treated in a measure by R. F. Fletcher, in his well-known 
book The Arthurian Material in the Chronicles, Especially Those of Great 
Britain and France (Boston, 1906). Since Fletcher’s book surveys more than 
two hundred chronicles from the sixth to the end of the sixteenth century, 
it is hardly to be expected that every chronicler received the detailed treatment 
he deserved. Some of the gaps in Fletcher’s work were filled up by Dr. Hertha 
Brandenburg, who in her dissertation Galfrid von Monmouth und die 
frithmittelenglischen Chronisten (Halle, 1918), reinvestigated the chronicles 
composed from the twelfth century to the death of Edward I (1307). Now 
Professor Keeler, whose monograph constitutes the fourth volume of the 
series entitled ‘Studies in the Geoffrey of Monmouth Tradition,” undertook 
afresh the re-examination of more than fifty Anglo-Latin chronicles and 
various other records, written between 1300-1500. (For another monograph 
in this series see Ernest Jones, Geoffrey of Monmouth 1640-1800 [Berkeley, 
1944].) Many of these received notice in Fletcher and Brandenburg (with 
the latter’s contribution Professor Keeler seems not to be familiar), both of 
whom put special emphasis on Arthurian material. Dr. Keeler’s careful search 
was not in vain. It yielded new material (not noticed by Fletcher) found 
in the first Franciscan chronicle composed in England, the Chronicon de 
Lanercost, and in the chronicle of Adam of Usk (see below) and others. 
Moreover, Dr. Keeler enlarged the scope of her investigation by evaluating 
that fictitious material in the chronicles which other scholars have ignored. 

The author divides the chronicles into two distinct groups: (a) those 
whose authors used Geoffrey’s Historia as source material and (b) those who 
did not draw upon him. These latter, twenty-four of them, she relegated to 
Appendix I (p. 113). The former she subdivided into four groups. 

The first group (Chapter II, pp. 3-28) is composed of those chroniclers 
who considered Geoffrey an authentic and dependable historian, whose veracity 
was above suspicion. They drew freely upon his Historia and some even in- 
corporated a more or less condensed version of it into their own accounts. 
Each chronicler is discussed separately, the purpose his work was to serve 
stressed and his dependence upon and departures from Geoffrey analyzed. 
So, for example, Thomas Sprott never loses an opportunity to extol the glory 
of the kings of Britain (pp. 14-15); Thomas Otterbourne enlarges upon 
Geoftrey when, for patriotic reasons, he can use portions of Geoffrey for 
the purpose of establishing England’s claims to sovereignty over Scotland 
and Ireland (p. 19). Or, to quote another example, John Ross, who em- 
bellishes Geoffrey, considers Brutus the founder of the University of Oxford 
and makes King Gurguint Barbtruc responsible for the founding of Cambridge 
University (pp. 25-26). Like Ortterbourne, Ross, too, uses Geoffrey to 
substantiate English claims to sovereignty over Ireland (p. 28). 

Excellent is Professor Keeler’s analysis of the Flores Historiarum (pp. 
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3-12; cf. also Appendix II, pp. 114-126). The compiler of this curious 
farrago incorporated in the early part of his narrative practically the whole 
of Geoffrey’s Historia, except the letters and speeches which he introduced 
in condensed form. But he preserved verbatim the first part of Archbishop 
Guethelin’s acclamatory greeting of Constantine (Historia 6.4; Faral’s edition, 
chapter 92): “Christus vincit, Christus regnat, Christus imperat...” At 
this point Professor Keeler calls attention to the fact that no modern ex- 
ponent of Geoffrey commented upon this passage or found its source. She 
traces it to the Laudes Regiae, of which the above-mentioned acclama- 
tions are a part (see the scholarly note 15 on p. 92 and Appendix III [pp. 
127-129] for the texts of the early Laudes of Rheims and Arles). I regret 
that the compiler did not copy the rest of the archbishop’s acclamation as 
recorded by Geoffrey: ‘“‘ecce spes nostra et gaudium’”’; for this I shall supply 
the source: cf. Isaiah 20:6: “Ecce haec erat spes nostra,” and 22:13: “et 
ecce gaudium et laetitia.” 

The second group (Chapter III, pp. 29-46) comprises monastic chroniclers 
who accept Geoffrey as an authoritative guide until they reach the Arthurian 
period. They show signs of critical judgment and distrust of Geoffrey when 
they question Arthur’s European conquests, or when they declare as extrav- 
agant and fabulous the “Briton hope” of Arthur’s return and the Welsh 
dream of regaining the crown of the island under a Welsh leader. When 
one takes into consideration the measures taken by Henry II and later by 
Edward I and Henry IV aimed at the suppression of the Welsh hope for 
Arthur’s return and their belief in political prophecies, it becomes evident 
that these chroniclers used their pens for political purposes and by so doing 
they furthered their sovereigns’ interests and policies. 

This tendency of turning history into a weapon of political propaganda 
is even stronger among the chroniclers of the third group (Chapter IV, 
pp. 47-75). Because their interest is confined largely to contemporary events, 
their use of Geoffrey’s Historia is naturally limited, with the result that they 
select various passages from it for a certain specific purpose, usually of a 
political nature. Though they neither question nor defend the credibility 
of the Historia, some members of this group go even so far as to place 
Geoffrey’s reliability on a par with that of Bede or William of Malmesbury, 
while others, though they divine the true nature of his work, “choose to 
assume momentarily an attitude of credulity, in order to warrant the in- 
troduction of a useful or striking allusion, generally political, into their other- 
wise straightforward historical narratives” (p. 48). 

Professor Keeler’s treatment of William Rishanger in this chapter (pp. 
48-58) is of especial merit. It shows a thorough study of both Rishanger 
and Geoffrey, which, in turn, leads to the striking observation that in his 
narrative (in the Annales Angliae et Scotiae) of the magnificent nuptials 
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and wedding feast of Edward I and Margaret of France, Rishanger, usually 
a dependable historian, followed almost verbatim Geoffrey’s fascinating 
description of the feast which Arthur, to solemnize his many triumphs, 
celebrated during Pentecost. I can do no better than quote Dr. Keeler’s 
cogent explanation of the motives that prompted Rishanger to parade sub 
umbra Galfredit (p. 58): 


The chronicler, aware of the glamour expected in the description of a sovereign’s 
marriage festivities, and having neither witnessed the celebrations himself nor ob- 
tained details from one present, yet feeling his responsibility to maintain the reputation 
of his predecessors at St. Albans, turned for assistance to the pages of a familiar, 
dependable source, the HRB of Geoffrey of Monmouth. 


Equally meritorious are the author’s comments on the Galfridian material, 
hitherto unnoticed, in the chronicle of Adam of Usk (pp. 73-74). 

The last (fourth) group (Chapter V, pp. 76-88), consists of two chron- 
iclers, both of whom were fully conscious of the defects and discrepancies 
of the Historia. Of these, the clever Scot, John Fordrun, dismisses, it is true, 
some of Geoffrey’s fictions; however, by adapting others, he resorted to 
Geoffrey’s own method and produced a chronicle which in some sections was 
as legendary as that of Geoffrey. The first real evaluation of Geoffrey’s 
contribution comes from the pen of the second chronicler, the scholarly abbot 
of St. Albans, John of Whetamstede, who characterized the Brutus story 
as “poetry, not history, fanciful, not real” (p. 85). The learned abbot clearly 
saw the difference between history and romantic fiction, but his critical 
remark, to quote Dr. Keeler, “was misprized by those who did not wish to 
see,” and (p. 88), “Geoffrey still held his own in 1500, for Whetamstede 
and his sixteenth-century followers precipitated a ‘Battle of the Books’ in 
which Geoffrey’s defenders claimed the victory until the seventeenth century 
was well on its way.” 

Professor Keeler’s well-written and well-balanced study is a very competent 
performance. She has returned to the various chronicles, read them with care 
and appreciation and then presented the results of her reading with remarkable 
lucidity. With her conclusions I find myself in agreement. However, I should 
hesitate to call Geoffrey “a literary artist of great genius” (Preface, p. II; 
cf. Fletcher, p. 273). To me he is a clever “remanieur,” a literary craftsman 
of great ingenuity. In a footnote on p. 4 of the Preface she quotes Griscom 
who “lists 190 extant MSS of the HRB....” There are many more: sec 
my “Some Additional Manuscripts of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia, etc.” 
(Modern Language Quarterly 3 [1942], 235-242). In connection with the 
literature quoted on p. 93, note 29, M. E. Griffiths’ Early Vaticination in 
Welsh (Cardiff, 1937), ought to have been included. Note 49, on p. 100, 
ought to have been enriched by the addition of E. Faral’s article, “St. 
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Amphibalus,” in Mélanges Paul Thomas, pp. 248-261 (Bruges, 1930). 
On p. 106, note 61, read “‘Picti,” for “Pictae.” 

The value of Dr. Keeler’s contribution is enhanced by the addition of 
five Appendices. Most interesting is Appendix V, “Tournament and Round 
Table in the Chronicles, Especially the ‘Annales de Dunstaplia’” pp. 
131-137). Here I fail to find in the notes any reference to Dr. Brandenburg’s 
work (mentioned above), who used much of the same material as Professor 
Keeler. 

The Bibliography is of uneven quality, especially the section devoted to 
the chronicles (pp. 141-144). I cannot understand why in the case of 
Geoffrey, for example, the author lists the last two editions, ignoring the 
earlier ones of Giles (London, 1844) and of San Marte (Halle, 1854), 
while in the case of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History she lists Stevenson’s edition 
of 1839 and neglects to mention C. Plummer’s excellent edition of 1896. 
Nor does one find listed here Mommsen’s editions of Gildas and Nennius 
(in the Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Chronica Minora, vol. I11 [Berlin, 
1898]), nor the most recent edition of Nennius, by F. Lot (Paris, 1934). 
Another omission from the bibliography is Dr. Brandenburg’s dissertation to 
which I have referred. Nevertheless Professor Keeler’s contribution is sig- 
nificant and important and no student of Geoffrey can afford to neglect it. 

Hunter College, New York. Jacop HAMMER. 


AUSTRIAN REQuIEM. By Kurt von Schuschnigg. Translated by Franz von 
Hildebrand. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1946. Pp. x, 322. $3.50. 
It must be mentioned at once that these fragments of Dr. von Schuschnigg’s 

memoirs can only be a preliminary and incomplete report on the annihilation 

of Rump-Austria in 1938 and of the sufferings of the last Chancellor of 

Austria at the hands of the Nazi tormentors. Like the majority of other 

politicians and statesmen who so boldly opposed the onslaught of Nazi bar- 

barism, he has been prevented from returning to his own country by some 
of the Paladins of the Four Freedoms. Yet this is only a minor reason why 

Dr. von Schuschnigg cannot at present paint a complete picture of Austria’s 

betrayal by his fellow members in the League of Nations, why Austria, for 

instance, has not even been accorded a gesture like the various flying trips of 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain. One has to read carefully between the lines in 

order to gather some of the reasons which contributed to Austria’s downfall. 

The approach of the author is necessarily oblique. He is not a skilled writer. 

The gift of dramatization has not been given to him. And the whole book 

is obviously addressed to his fellow Austrians rather than to an Anglo-Saxon 


public. 
Although Schuschnigg never openly says so, one has to admit that his 
position was from the beginning a hopeless one. Rump-Austria was economi- 
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cally a monstrosity and its “creation’”’ in 1919 a work of criminal madness. 
Not even under better material circumstances would the Austrians, heirs of 
the Holy Roman Empire and the Danubian monarchy, have settled down to 
form a second-rate Switzerland. (One has to visualize a United States re- 
duced to New York State in order to comprehend the magnitude of the 
catastrophe.) From the agonies of the “rebirth” in 1919 a score of wounds 
remained which would never heal. The sanguinary revolt of the Left Wing 
of Social Democracy in February, 1934—at a time when Dollfuss’ regime 
was engaged in a crucial struggle with Nazism—was the result of the mortal 
schism within the ranks of Austrians. Schuschnigg deals with the revolt 
briefly, but it is evident that it threw a shadow over Austria’s foreign rela- 
tions. Leftist and Nazi propaganda worked hand in hand. Even more 
obvious was this cooperation between Leftism (“‘Sectarian Liberalism”) and 
National-Socialism in the matter of a Habsburg restoration in Vienna and 
Budapest which alone would have given a psychological counterweight against 
the rabid nationalism and racialism preached from Berchtesgaden. Hitler, 
Barthou, Dr. Benes, Mussolini, Laval, the Second International, Serb chau- 
vinism, all opposed a restoration which might have saved their necks but 
was impossible owing to their compact and unyielding resistance. Schuschnigg, 
himself a monarchist, saw that any attempt at a restoration of the Habsburgs 
was doomed to failure. 

There is great simplicity in the author’s description of his sufferings. He 
was able to write a diary during his incarceration; yet it had to be composed 
in such a way that it would not have fatal results if discovered. Hence the 
extraordinary restraint. It is not a spectacular document, but upon reading 
and rereading the pages the stature of Schuschnigg slowly grows in the eyes 
of the reader. The last chancellor of Austria was not a man of extraordinary 
genius or shrewdness but one is startled by a characteristic trait lacking in 
practically all confessions of Nazi victims: a total absence of hatred, of 
vindictiveness, of rancune. There is a faint trace of melancholy which accom- 
panies the reader through the pages, and the indignities to which his jailers 
subjected him—no nightmarish tortures but endless, enervating little injuries 
and insults—thus appear the more repellent. ‘A deep affection for Austria is 
the leitmotiv for the whole volume . . . a sorrowful affection which is not 
diminished by the clear recognition that the next war is going to wipe the 
last fragment of the Danubian monarchy forever from the map. And this 
next war is decidedly going to take place if, in the words of the author, “the 
others” do not “show enough courage and strength to revise their way of 
thinking from the very beginning.” 

One value of this book for the historian lies in the records of the telephone 
conversation between the Austrian Nazis and their German bosses during 
the fateful days, March 11-13, 1938. (pp. 297-314). From these transcripts, 
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which include a Goering-Ribbentrop talk between Berlin and London, the 
following facts emerge very clearly: (1) that Britain would not lift a finger 
for Austria, (2) that the Anschluss was an incorporation under absolute 
duress, and that any resistance would have meant useless bloodshed, and 
(3) that the Austrian Nazis wanted no Anschluss at all but a government 
of their own, insisting, moreover, that the Austrian Nazis who had fled to 
Germany should not return to Austria. But in these as well as in other 
matters they were at least as naive as Herr von Papen. 

For a sensitive person the greatest value of the book lies in its back cover. 
It shows the author after his “liberation” expecting a second exile. This 
picture reveals the face of a good Austrian, a good Catholic, a good man. 

Chestnut Hill College, Philadelphia. Erik v. KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN. 


THE Epic oF Latin America. By John A. Crow. Garden City, N. Y.: 

Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1946. Pp. xxiv, 756. $5.00. 

The gifted author of this book calls his story an epic, by which is signified 
something grand, noble, and heroic. As the narrative runs on we find much 
of this quality in the discovery, conquest, and development of Latin America. 
True to the spirit of history Mr. Crow does not cover over portions of the 
story which are less glamorous, so that we read here likewise of much that 
has been base, ignoble, and sordid. The work is not a formal history, as the 
title indicates, and therefore the reader is offered a panoramic view of the 
more important developments and of the more resounding events, from pre- 
Columbian America to the mid-twentieth century. The reviewer will, there- 
fore, not censure the omission of facts or circumstances which some might 
consider noteworthy. Such would be the importance to Pizarro of the split 
between Inca Atahualpa and his brother Huascar, or the slight emphasis 
placed upon that tremendous man, Domingo Martinez de Irala, the builder 
of Paraguay. Upon these matters judgments will always differ. There is, 
however, one omission which is less easily condoned: the importance of the 
missionaries in the pacification of the country and the advancement of the 


frontier. This is part of the “epic,” but the author seems to know little of 


mission history. 

Mr. Crow possesses a twofold gift: that of the assimilation of multiple 
and complex historical fact, and that of their lucid and attractive exposition. 

His style is always engaging and vivid, often trenchant. The factual 
content of what he narrates is for the most part accurate and his interpreta- 
tion for the most part correct. He is justly critical of the social backward- 
ness of much of Latin America and of the partial responsibility which the 
Church must assume for past conditions, but he forgets that conditions were 


practically the same in most of Europe, including England. But there is less 
Nor has Mr. Crow been always careful of 


excuse for present day conditions. 
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his statements. He takes it for granted that Don Pedro de Mendoza, first 
founder of Buenos Aires, suffered from syphilis; quotes with apparent con- 
fidence an old-timer like Prescott ; and has become subject to the myth of the 
“untold thousands” slain in Spain by that instrument of royal absolutism, the 
Inquisition. In their contest with the Mexican Bishop Palafox in the 1640's 
we read that “the learned Jesuits practically ran the Bishop out of Mexico 
with the weight of their erudition” (p. 286). But the fact is that the Jesuits 
of New Spain lost out in this quarrel and for their pretensions and impru- 
dences were severely taken to task by their General in Rome, and went un- 
sustained by the court in Madrid. 

Such inaccuracies do not blur in a substantial manner the overall picture 
which the author wants to portray, the important and dramatic aspects of 
the development of Latin America. The build-up he gives to Bernal Diaz 
del Castillo and his Historia Verdadera is excellent; his portrayal of Mexico 
in the seventeenth century, drawing importantly from the testimony of the 
former English Dominican, Thomas Gage, is good; and his description of 
the life and work of Aleijadinho, the Brazilian sculptor of Minas Gerais, is 
as fine as one could compass in so brief a space. Picturesque and gripping, 
too, is the portrayal of those fearless explorers and stout empire builders of 
Brazil, the bandeirantes of Sio Paulo. He credits them with making Brazil 
the largest nation on the hemisphere, forgetting, however, the expansive fron- 
tier work pushed ahead by the missionaries (Mercedarians, Capuchins, Car- 
melites, and Jesuits) of the upper Amazon. 

In this book Mr. Crow shows a talent for historical interpretation and 
analysis. This is demonstrated in such chapters as ‘“‘Life in Colonial Towns,” 
“Colonial Belles-Lettres,” ‘Architecture and the Fine Arts,” “Rebellion of 
the Beast Below.” He betrays the classical Anglo-American dislike for certain 
Spanish and Latin American institutions and attitudes long outmoded, such 
as the Inquisition, and the overconservative habit of mind of many of the 
Latin American clergy. Yet in such matters he is restrained and judicious. 
The truth cannot always be flattering. He rightly regrets that in their 
opposition to nineteenth-century liberalism (which in Latin countries was 
often extreme and fanatical) the clergy allowed themselves to be driven to a 
position of unreality and reaction. 

Most of the problems or conditions involved in the development of Latin 
America Mr. Crow approaches with a refreshed spirit of objective detachment. 
He gives credit where credit is due, whether he is speaking of a Rivadavia 
of Argentina or of a Garcia Moreno of Ecuador. Although this latter 
scholar and president of the Andean republic can hardly be discussed with 
impartiality by Latin Americans, Mr. Crow with detached serenity indicates 
the faults, but principally the virtues, of the Ecuadorean dictator. The 
author’s sketch of the career of particular nations (he writes chiefly of South 
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America) is as a rule good. He waxes too exuberant and therefore exagger- 
ates the results of the Mexican revolution of 1910. On this same topic of 
Mexico, the actions of the United States government are too severely criti- 
cized. A point in hand is the war of 1846. Mr. Crow might have indicated 
several items of importance: it was Mexico who began the controversy over 
the southwestern boundaries of Texas and it was Mexico who (most fool- 
ishly) was the first to assume the offensive. Moreover, though the territory 
which was taken over comprised a rough half of the Mexican state, it was 
an empty territory which the southern government could not have expected 
to hold indefinitely. In 1846 there were not 4,000 Mexicans along the 
California coast while inland there were none, barring a thin scattering of 
population in and around Santa Fe. The author details the acts of im- 
perialism of the United States during and after the first decade of the 
twentieth century. Here again he is virtuous, expatiating upon his own 
country’s guilt and saying little about the provocations to such alleged 
aggression. Intervention in Cuba, for instance, was a necessity brought 
about by her complete inability to govern herself. The candor with which 
Mr. Crow admits the faults of his own government in the past could with 
constructive effect be imitated by historians and writers of Latin America. 
This would aid the building up of good will. 

All in all, this seven-hundred-page survey narrates with compelling style 
and in gripping illustration the story of what has been in many ways an 
epic. The bibliography which consists in 178 references is followed by a 
satisfactory index. 

University of San Francisco. Peter MAsSTEN DUNNE. 


LINCOLN AND THE SouTH. By J. G. Randall. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 

State University Press, 1946. Pp. viii, 161. $1.50. 

This little book contains a series of lectures given at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity by the foremost living authority on Lincoln and the Civil War period. 
Delivered before the publication of the first two volumes of Lincoln the 
President, these lectures sum up in delightfully readable style some of the 
major findings of the author’s magnum opus. The last lecture undoubtedly 
draws upon material which we may expect to see fully developed in the forth- 
coming volumes of the biography. Lincoln and the South is far wider in 
its scope than its title suggests. The book should prove invaluable to the 
general reader who has neither the time nor the inclination to peruse more 
ponderous accounts and yet wishes to learn the realities rather than the 
myths of one of America’s most critical periods. 

Professor Randall portrays Lincoln as a man with a deep understanding 
of the South. To this attitude, Lincoln’s southern birth, his life amid the 
southern culture of lower Indiana and Illinois, his marriage into a prominent 
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Kentucky family, his southern friends and associates all contributed. Inci- 
dentally, Randall presents in condensed form the rehabilitation of Mary Todd 
Lincoln, to which so many pages of the biography are devoted. Lincoln him- 
self is depicted as a “Jeffersonian liberal,” acceptable to a John Taylor of 
Caroline or a George Mason. Antislavery in sentiment and principle, he 
was no abolitionist. Neither Southern property rights nor states’ rights had 
anything to fear from him. On the other hand, though Lincoln understood 
the South, the South did not understand Lincoln. For this misfortune he 
himself was partly to blame. Lincoln’s silence during the campaign of 1860, 
when he made practically no speeches, scarcely contributed to sectional under- 
standing. Nor did his refusal to make a public statement during the long 
crisis between his election and his inauguration help the South to fathom his 
intentions. Lincoln chose to stand on his record: but the record itself was 
not clear. 

Today, Professor Randall can analyze the Lincoln-Douglas debates and 
deduce therefrom Lincoln’s extremely moderate personal stand on slavery. 
On the eve of war, the Southern hearer or reader could not. As the author 
points out, the limited scope of the debates was “chiefly concentrated on the 
narrow but dangerously emotional issue of slavery in the territories.” For 
this Lincoln was more to blame than Douglas. ‘Actuated by the motive of 
party advantage,” the two opponents emphasized the almost purely legalistic 
differences between them, despite the fact that extension of slavery into then 
existent territories was rendered impossible by the geography of the regions 
themselves. Yet opposition to the further extension of slavery in the terri- 
tories became a major plank in the Republican platform of 1860. Lincoln’s 
real attitude toward the South and toward the institution of slavery was 
never made clear during the campaign. Had he attempted to explain his 
view, he would only have lost votes in the North without gaining any in 
the South. Professor Randall excuses Lincoln by saying that he “could not 
dissociate himself from a party that was purely sectional,” that “he did not 
create the party limitations and frustrations within which unfortunately he 
had to labor.” 

After Lincoln’s election, Republican insistence upon Congressional pro- 
hibition of slavery in the territories blocked any possible acceptance of the 
Crittenden Compromise. Lincoln himself, Professor Randall tells us, was 
“inflexible” on this point. Yet the Republicans could vote, in March, 1861, 
to establish territories in the West without any prohibition of slavery, thus 
apparently accepting Douglas’ position. On a flimsy issue, therefore, the 
country was swept into war. We read that, “As he grew in stature Lincoln 
came to think less highly of the party motive.” It is regrettable that he had 
not reached his full political stature before his election to the presidency. 
The author agrees with Avery Craven and George Fort Milton that the 
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Civil War was both a “repressible” and a “needless” conflict. He ascribes it 
to “a faulty American system which did not adequately protect the peace and 
did not make effective the pacific desires of the country while giving a dis- 
proportionate effectiveness to troublemaking groups.” A fully competent 
national convention, he thinks, might have saved the day. But reliance was 
placed upon Congress which failed to bring adjustment and thus became 
guilty, in the words of Professor Randall, of “one of the greatest congres- 
sional failures in American history.” 

Lincoln, Professor Randall tells us, never went over to the Radicals. His 
emancipation policy was produced reluctantly by the force of events. His own 
plan—conservative, voluntary, gradual emancipation with colonization of 
the freedman and compensation for the owner—has been slighted by his- 
torians, since it was slighted in his own day. Better suited to peace than 
war, it required state and federal cooperation as well as teamwork between 
President and Congress. Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation was a mere 
war measure—in his own view “unsatisfactory” and perhaps “legally invalid.” 
This is shown by the limitation he placed upon the required Reconstruction 
oath to uphold the Proclamation “so long and so far as not modified or 
declared void by the . . . Supreme Court.” Lincoln therefore favored a 
constitutional amendment, but was not satisfied with the Thirteenth since he 
believed that slave owners should be compensated by the federal government. 
He believed that North and South must share the blame for the institution as 
they had shared the profit from it. Professor Randall condemns as the “‘most 
unhistorical of all traditional stereotypes” the illusory concept of Lincoln the 
Emancipator freeing millions of slaves with a stroke of the pen. He says, 
“Lincoln issued his proclamation and nothing happened.” As Lincoln him- 
self admitted, slavery went on “as of old” in both loyal and disloyal states. 
When actual emancipation came at the end of the war, the Radicals were in 
charge. “The concomitants of emancipation got out of Lincoln’s hands.” 

Professor Randall’s fourth lecture treats Lincoln’s “Design for Peace’”—a 
just and promising one, but in the end a tragic concept because it was wrecked 
by Congress. The meeting of Lincoln and Seward with the Confederate 
commissioners, February, 1865, Lincoln’s visit to Richmond, his conference 
at City Point, March 27-28, with Grant, Sherman, and Porter are empha- 
sized. At City Point Lincoln seems to have outlined the terms later offered 
by Grant and Sherman to the Confederates. And who can tell what might 
have resulted from the proposed meeting of Lincoln and Lee? But, Randall 
thinks, Lincoln’s program of Reconstruction began to fail even before he 
died: “Lincoln at Washington had to retreat from the generosity and prac- 
tical wisdom of Lincoln at Richmond.” “The course of anti-Southern recon- 
struction was already taking shape and Lincoln could not prevent it.” Stanton 
overruled Sherman’s terms to Johnston, although they were in accordance 
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with Lincoln’s own ideas. Under the circumstances, Professor Randall does 
not feel that Andrew Johnson wholly failed. Had Lincoln lived, Thad 
Stevens’ “demand for the head of ‘that man at the other end of the Avenue’ 
would not have been a whit less ferocious.” The establishment by Johnson 
of actual home-rule governments in the important years from 1865 to 1868 
seems to the author a most significant accomplishment. ‘State governments 
at home were a more imperative necessity than representation at Washington.” 
On these and other important subjects merely suggested in the present work 
we may hope to hear more from the author of Lincoln the President. 
Fordham University. LAWRENCE J. MANNION. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL CAREER OF THOMAS FRANCIS BayArp, 1865-1885. 
By Charles Callan Tansill. Washington, D. C.: Georgetown University 
Press, 1946. Pp. ix, 362. 

In the Congressional Career of Thomas Francis Bayard, the author not 
only presents a case for his subject, a modern Chevalier Bayard, but describes 
a significant phase of the long struggle in American history between centrali- 
zation and decentralization of power. For Bayard held the lists against that 
statism of which in his day the Republicans were champions. 

The ideological reversal whereby the parties stemming from Alexander 
Hamilton and John Marshall, namely the Federalists, the Whigs, and finally 
the Republicans, have crossed over in our own day to the benches so long 
occupied by the spiritual descendants of Patrick Henry and Thomas Jefferson, 
while at the same time, under the leadership of Franklin D. Roosevelt, the 
heirs of Jefferson have developed to an undreamed-of degree the philosophy 
of Hamilton, is one of the most striking revolutions in all political philosophy. 

In Bayard’s day, it was the Republicans who, still adhering to their 
traditional philosophy of centralization, were clamping military government 
upon the South, 1865-1877, were building up in the same period an irre- 
sponsible and corrupt executive, and at the same time were engaged in a con- 
stitutional struggle directed toward the goal of parliamentary government, 
with an executive responsible, as in Great Britain, to the legislative body. 
The strong stand maintained by Bayard in opposition to these revolutionary 
changes entitles him to rank above the many politicians and among the few 
statesmen of his own time and of our history as a whole. 

Throughout his Congressional career Bayard was the beneficiary of strong 
enthusiasms and bitter prejudices. His speech at Dover, Delaware, June 27, 
1861, deploring secession but offering no opposition, and his lifelong cham- 
pionship of the stricken South, won him friends as well as enemies. And as 
the political campaigns of 1876, 1880 and 1884 unfolded, these friendships 
and these enmities arose to cheer him and to plague him. Bayard’s admirable 
qualities and personal eminence entitled him to be the Democratic standard 
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bearer in any one or more of these campaigns. But in each of them he was 
merely an also-ran. 

A major portion of the present study is devoted to these pre-election 
campaigns, with elaborate documentary analysis of the Bayard and Tilden 
papers, and of other pertinent collections. "The most affectionate letters 
from the most eminent men, independents as well as partisans, feveal that 
Bayard was the choice of the best minds and hearts of the contemporary 
Democracy. But the nomination permanently eluded him. To explain this 
adequately, which indeed the author does, imposes a severe test upon historical 
objectivity. It is so easy to make a hero of Bayard. He meets the specifica- 
tions required of the aristot whom Jefferson long ago described in the most 
delightful of his letters to John Adams. If American democracy really 
functioned for the selection of the best as its rightful leaders, Bayard would 
unquestionably have been its choice. To account for the failure of democracy 
to realize this high function, calls for an inquiry into political reality—a 
reality in which one regretfully discovers that lesser and more average men 
resent the genuine aristocrat and contrive somehow to circumvent him. Such 
an inquiry in Bayard’s case must focus naturally upon Samuel J. Tilden, 
defeated candidate in the disputed election of 1876, and permanent dog-in- 
the-manger for any subsequent hopes of the Chevalier of Delaware. 

In the present volume the study of Tilden is secondary only to that of 
Bayard. The two men were each other’s natural foils, and the author, to 
whom Bayard inevitably is hero, requires the utmost historical detachment 
to avoid presenting Tilden with the label villain. A good case is made for 
villain, even so, and one emerges with a conviction that it was to America’s 
advantage that if Bayard successively failed of nomination to the presidency, 
Tilden at any rate failed of the election. 

A more united Southern vote in any of the three conventions at which 
his name was presented to the delegates would have assured Bayard the 
nomination, and probably the victory. The author perceives this fully and 
quotes extensively to indicate varying shades of Southern political opinion. 
A comparison of Dr. Tansill’s detailed analyses with one of Gerald W. 
Johnson’s chapters, ‘““The Sons of Hagar,” in his very suggestive volume, 
American Heroes and Hero Worship, might lead to the conclusion that 
the South was simply too prostrated by war and reconstruction to pursue 
a manful policy. Another indictment, this, of war, and a foreboding of 
today’s political horizon. Certainly in the case in question the South sub- 
ordinated both gratitude and admiration to the timeserving claims of. what 
her leaders deemed expediency. This presumed expediency was in some 
part economic, for the South in its impoverishment fell the more readily into 
the inflationary camp of Greenbacks and Free Silver while the conservative 
Bayard was nationally known as a champion of sound money. 
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An excessive weight of quotation, making the present volume a veritable 
source book and consequently not easy reading, is relieved by a wealth of 
epigram in the author’s well-known trenchant style. Thus a work of monuv- 
mental erudition becomes at times the medium for a rapier thrust—one that 
does not always spare the New Deal, which the author rightfully perceives 
to be the climax of a movement against which Thomas Francis Bayard was 
irrevocably committed. ‘Thus, of an attack in 1884 upon a bill in Congress 
of socialistic implications, Dr. Tansill subjoins the comment that “Bayard 
was bemoaning a tendency that was rapidly taking root in America, and that 
in later years under the New Deal would transform the country into a 
paternalism that he would have bitterly hated. The tide was already running 
strongly against the ramparts of rugged individualism, and his forebodings 
of the future make his accents of criticism take on a high and strident note. 
He was making a strong plea for the old American way of life...” (p. 310). 

To summarize, the Bayard volume inaugurates auspiciously the “‘George- 
town University Studies in History,” at the same time that it maintains or 
even accentuates the stature of its author among American historians. 

Purdue University. Louis Martin SEARS. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON. By Nathan Schachner. New York: Appleton- 

Century, 1946. Pp. 494. $4.00. 

It is a remarkable commentary on American scholarship that at this date 
we have not a definitive biography of Washington, Jefferson or Hamilton. 
Hamilton and Jefferson, thus far, have suffered not only from each other's 
biographers but also from the zeal of their own. Around these two figures 
political storms still swirl and to make a fair estimate of either of them is a 
good test for any writer. Nathan Schachner, who has already written a good 
biography of Aaron Burr, has now chronicled the life of Alexander Hamilton. 
The resulting work is balanced, fair and complete. Without directing any 
serious criticisms toward Jefferson, Mr. Schachner traces the story of this 
remarkable man with patience and care. He examined a large mass of ma- 
terial which he has properly digested. As his story unfolds, we learn of the 
difficulties of the young Revolutionary officer, his efforts to secure the adoption 
of the Constitution and the organization of the treasury and the composition 
of the great reports. Hamilton’s leadership of the Federalist party is clearly 
demonstrated and his unsuccessful attempt to be a striking military hero 
in 1798 is fully related, but with some sympathy. Hamilton’s unfortunate 
and fatal duel was no mere accident. Burr had previously fought a duel 
with Hamilton’s brother-in-law and on numerous occasions Hamilton had 
nearly been involved in duels, once, at least, with James Monroe. 

Though he was taken from this world at 47, Hamilton left his mark on 
America. He was a thinker, lawyer, statesman, organizer and our first great 
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master of modern finance. Woodrow Wilson has said that he was not a 


great American. He was an effective leader. 
Manhattan College. BrorHER ALEXANDER JOSEPH. 


A Guipe To Historica MeEtHop. By Gilbert G. Garraghan, S.J. Edited 
by Jean Delanglez, S.J. New York: Fordham University Press, 1946. 
Pp. xv, 482. $4.50. 

Despite his attempts to conceal it the modern historian is a diffident person. 
How can he be otherwise in a world where scholarship is all but universally 
identified with the methods and accomplishments of the natural sciences? 
Nowadays historical studies do not stand in good academic repute; they are 
ignored by the physicist and viewed with mistrust even by the sociologist. 
Accordingly the modern historian feels a strong compulsion to justify his 
professional activities not merely to the world at large but also to himself. 

Out of this apologetic urge a huge literature on historiography has been 
produced but with few exceptions it is both pragmatic and scientistic. It 
takes contemporary historical research as a going concern and makes an 
empirical job-analysis of the industry. Furthermore behind this analysis there 
is usually an explicit or an implicit assumption that the historian is not 
intellectually respectable unless his procedures can be proven essentially the 
same as those of a chemist. Consequently the methodological literature of 
history is singularly monotonous; except for rhetorical variations and differ- 
ences in the illustrations cited, most of the propaedeutic treatises are made up 
of interchangeable parts. 

As is the literature so is the current teaching of historical methodology. 
Every university and most of the larger colleges have formal courses that 
are intended to initiate advanced students into the theory and practice of 
historical study. But in many institutions this course is regarded by the 
divisional faculty as an unpleasant chore that is passed from one teacher to 
another in turn. Practically never is it directed by a scholar whose primary 
interest lies in the subject itself. All this, however, is not due to adminis- 
trative oversight but to the dearth of specialists in the field. 

Under these conditions the new treatise by the late Father Garraghan is 
much more important than it otherwise might be. His interest in the subject 
was not incidental but central, and his approach not pragmatic or scientistic 
but philosophical. For the present, therefore, he must be hailed as the Bern- 
heim of the English-speaking world. He regards a valid knowledge of the 
past as a necessary element in the cultural equipment of every normal man 
and he discusses seriously the nature of that knowledge and the means by 
which it can be attained. Thus he always keeps the professional procedures 
of the historian in their proper instrumental subordination and never allows 
them to become ultimates in themselves. For this reason his work deserves 
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careful study even by those to whom the supernaturalistic and clerical position 
of the author are least congenial. 

This is a posthumous publication. In any particular passage a reader can 
never be certain how much is due to Father Garraghan and how much to 
Father Delanglez who saw the work through the press. But, after all, this 
does not much matter; the resultant treatise is what counts and that is most 
satisfactory. The material is clearly and logically organized; the argument 
is cumulative and convincing; the citations embrace an extensive variety yet 
they are always to the point; there are very few noticeable slips of the pen 
or misstatements of fact. 

The book doubtless contains some things that the author would have 
altered had he read the proof sheets himself. For example, one must suppose 
he would have clarified his reference to the destruction of Pompeii on page 
165, and corrected the one to the Ulster Gazette on page 224. But these are 
all minor details. Indeed there seems to be only one major point at which 
Father Garraghan is really vulnerable. This is his attempt to establish in 
historical evidence a principle that is admitted in courts of law, namely, that 
the general credibility and moral character of a witness carries a confirmatory 
value for his testimony concerning a particular fact. But the questionable 
character of this principle is clearly brought out in Father Delanglez’ foot- 
notes of tactful but emphatic protest. 


University of Chicago. PreERcE BUTLER. 
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The Spring 1945 Lowell Lectures delivered by Mr. Bate comprise one of 
the soundest and most objective estimates of the major trends of critical 
theory in England from Thomas Rymer to Coleridge and Hazlitt yet to 
appear. It is extremely valuable for its outline of the bases of the classical 
and romantic premises of art, in its relation of these theories to contemporary 
philosophical movements, in its precise definitions, and its use of judicious 
quotations and summaries from the leading and lesser spokesmen of aesthetic 
argument. 
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The classical critic and artist was concerned with “human actions and 
potentialities,” together with “the religious and moral knowledge of right 
and wrong.” His attitude toward nature was that of Socrates: He pre- 
ferred men to trees and blades of grass. He was interested in “the idealiza- 
tion of the familiar,” i.e., particulars “reasonably common to the experience 
of cultivated mankind throughout successive generations.” 

In weaker manifestations some critics attempted to formulate rigid rules, 
to peddle “poetic buckets for dry wells.” This was due in part to the 
codification of laws of existence according to the formulae of mathematics, 
by way of Descartes, Leibniz and Spinoza—out of which came materialism. 
Accuracy in presentation, correctness in language, produced limping lines at 
the hands of incompetent poets. The great classical traits—propriety in 
vocabulary, elegance in imagery, facility and exactness in communication, 
perspicuity—demand the greater poetic mind. 

From Hobbes came the theory that “what is ‘good’ must rest upon what 
is ‘convenient’ to society.” Thereafter was developed “benevolent humani- 
tarianism with its concern for ‘the greatest happiness for the greatest number,’ 
and the half-mystical ‘Statolatry’ familiar in much nineteenth-century Ger- 
man philosophy.” Feeling became all-important. By Shaftesbury’s time taste 
had become identified with “ ‘noble enthusiasm,’ a benevolent social conscious- 
ness, and an urbane, optimistic, and harmonious good humor.” 


Johnson persisted in the earlier theory, as John Dennis expressed it: “‘a fine 


‘ 


discernment for Truth.” ‘Taine’s “peevish complaint” that Johnson’s “ ‘truths 
are too true’ would have been regarded as a compliment,” for Johnson held that 
nothing is good “but what is consistent with truth and probability.” It was 
Johnson who also was “behind” his times in stating: “That which is loved 
long must be loved with reason rather than passion” and ““The end of poetry 
is to instruct by pleasing.” In an equally fine paired essay on Joshua Reynolds, 
Mr. Bate has further expounded the classical stand, dying with the century. 
To Reynolds taste was ‘“‘a total employment of the mind.” 

The more influential voices of the new philosophers were based on em- 
piricism and its ally, sensation. Taste became mere aesthetic preference. 
Psychological criticism was that of the associationists. Since man was looked 
upon as a mere bundle of habits, novelty and surprise were necessary to pro- 
voke his imagination into activity. An “unschooled liberation of impulses” 
resulted ; “emotional experience for its own sake” was admired. Anything 
spacious was “sublime”; anything “limitless’’ was the symbol of freedom. 
Burke spoke for the need of “principles of judgment’’; most of the others 
preached the grandeur of individual judgment. Thought became a mere 
“faculty of feeling”; sympathy, sponsored by sensibility, became the guiding 
principle. Hume “demolished reason as an ethical guide.” The inevitable re- 
sult was the nineteenth century’s religion of humanity. 
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The only quarrel with Mr. Bate’s work—aside from a few minor differ- 
ences of opinion not worth recording—is that he makes the usual modern 
leap from Plato to the Renaissance, with only the slightest reference to the 
Middle Ages. He points up as the particular property of the Renaissance: 
the treatment of landscape as “of merely complementary interest”; the 
theory that “Nature delights in reproducing the same characters’; the re- 
discovery of “the authority of classical rhetoricians”; the “importance of 
music in the ethical inculcation of order, measure, and harmony”; sculpture 
as the “imitation of the ideal” ; and even neglects the medieval origins of the 
“regulative laws” of the Council of Trent. This contribution of medieval 
critical thought needs stressing; although, in fairness, it must be pointed out 
that the author was considering what the eighteenth century thought and 
where it sought its inspiration. And that century, of course, knew nothing 
of the medieval. 

At one point he speaks of the development of prosodic theory from a poetic 
analysis of auditory effects, and, in another, of the passing popularity of 
“synaesthesia,” when Newton “attempted to coordinate mathematically the 
colors refracted by a prism with the notes of the octave.” The extent of 
Newton’s influence on contemporary and succeeding poets is the topic of 
Professor Nicolson in her contribution to the “History of Ideas Series.” By 
the time of Keats there was fear that Newton had “destroyed all the color 
of the rainbow by reducing it to its prismatic colors.” But for the century 
previous, poets had reveled in the “gaudy colours” of the “prismatic glass,” 
developing “‘a descriptive poetry different from that of earlier generations in 
its careful and often technical use and description of color and light.” 

James Thompson’s imagery and philosophical outlook is close to Newton; 
poet after poet—Richard Glover, John Hughes, Henry Jones, Richard 
Savage, David Mallett, Christopher Smart, Richard Blackmore, Henry 
Brooke, Richard Jago, Moses Browne—dipped into the “physics of light” 
for inspiration. 

The difference between the influence of Newton and that of Milton is 
made clear by parallel discussions; more important, the misinterpretation of 
Newton by his “idolators” is carefully presented. So, too, is the importance 
of the Newtonian discussion to the later commentaries on the theory of the 
“sublime,” where color was considered beautiful; light, sublime. Light was 
to the new poets: “infinite splendor!” dazzling, glittering, unbounded, amaz- 
ing, a “sacred terror.” The section on Burke here is all too suggestive, and 
begs for further treatment. 

The author’s interest in Swift is well known and her references to his 
awareness of the Newtonian metaphysics is rightly treated in brief, with note 
references to other studies. The treatment of Pope is adequate, too, with a 
particularly interesting exposition of the reasons for his stand in the Essay 
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on Man and the Dunciad (pp. 132-44). The impact upon Addison is also 
fully developed. 

The volume is not as interesting reading as Bate’s work, relying, of 
necessity, upon long illustrations. They in themselves form a clear anthology 
of one more aspect of the taste of the times. The index to the book needs 
thorough revision to make it complete. 

The lengthy quotations from Gothic fiction in the Catholic University 
dissertation are downright amusing, and deliberately chosen to reveal the 
hopeless inadequacy of the eighteenth-century approach to medieval life. 
Sister Mary Muriel has arranged illustrations of “monkish superstition,” 
“monastic gloom,” “morbid devotion” and “melancholy pleasure,” as treated 
by horror novelists from 1762 to 1830. The past was marked by “mum- 
mery” and “trumpery.” Prayers and chants were incorrectly worded; the 
mass completely misunderstood; the sacraments little more than pious sham. 
Writers preferred the emotional appeal of incense, vestments, and imagined 
ceremony. Cloisters, of course, were always mournful, cheerless, full of 
human sacrifices; dismal dungeons from which it was essential for the really 
human spirit to escape. Religious orders were little understood and all vows 
were easily modified. Devotion was always a penance, superstition rife, and 
the only drinking cup was, apparently, a skull. From all this the characters, 
in novel after novel, obtained a feeling of “sacred terror” and “severe delight.” 
“Exaggeration for the sake of emotional excitation” was the “stock-in-trade” 
of the Gothic romance. 

More might have been done with Burke’s theory of the sublime; only a 
few pages at the close illustrate his theory that “all edifices, calculated to 
produce an idea of the sublime, ought rather to be dark and gloomy.” The 
most important contribution of the dissertation is to help in dispersing the 
notion that the century had “a nostalgic yearning for the faith of their 
fathers”; that out of the beginnings of romanticism came any later spiritual 
movement. 

The primary bibliography lists “107 works—287 volumes” which in any 
way discuss Catholic matters; many of the volumes are at present in the 


Sadleir-Black Collection at the University of Virginia. 
New York, N. Y. James Epwarp TosIin. 


ATTITUDES OF SEVENTEENTH CENTURY FRANCE TOWARD THE MIDDLE 
Acrs. By Nathan Edelman. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1946. Pp. 
459. $4.00. 

Since the scathing condemnation of Boileau in his Art Poétique, the declara- 
tions of many less illustrious contemporaries, the authoritative statement of 
Sainte-Beuve, repeated a thousand times afterwards, we have believed that 
the seventeenth century was ignorant of the Middle Ages, and thoroughly 
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contemptuous of that “barbarous” period. Of course philologists and bibliog- 
raphers could not dismiss the works of Du Cange, La Croix du Maine and du 
Verdier, which dealt with the linguistic or literary aspects of the Middle 
Ages, and historians were aware that the great Benedictine scholar Dom 
Mabillon had delved into documents relating to the same period. But, besides 
the fact that La Croix du Maine and du Verdier were a little more than 
compilations, evincing very little critical appraisal, these works were con- 
sidered as individual endeavors having had no influence at all on the general 
trend of enlightened opinion in the seventeenth century. With an undeniable 
ability in handling and interpreting sources, a documentation of a rare 
quality, and admirable patience, Mr. Edelman has successfully exploded that 
well-established fallacy. He has shown that quite a number of persons, 
not confined to literature, had known, more or less extensively, the Middle 
Ages, and that many among them had appreciated some form of their intel- 
lectual or artistic activity. 

It should have been evident, even prior to any examination, that there were 
at least three channels through which medieval traditions should have been 
transmitted down to the ages: the historical, philosophical and religious chan- 
nels. Historians of the seventeenth century, albeit of a mediocre quality, had 
never ceased to study the origins of the French nation. Scholastic philosophy, 
despite the gibes of Rabelais, the scorn of Montaigne, the methodical attacks of 
Descartes, had never ceased to be taught in French universities. Bossuet and 
Fénelon are Thomists even if the first has adopted some Cartesian and the 
other some Augustinian principles. Finally theologians and hagiographers, 
even if the Bollandists in this very century weeded out some saints of doubtful 
authenticity, continued to seek in the Middle Ages either the proofs of a 
theological tradition or examples of rare virtues. Mr. Edelman has brought 
forth abundant proofs that these a priori beliefs were well founded in fact, 
and he has shown by conclusive evidence that Charlemagne, St. Louis, Joan 
of Arc, St. Thomas Aquinas were familiar personages to one class or another 
of seventeenth-century society. 

Along with these precise examples Mr. Edelman has also studied some 
customs, literary devices and “attitudes” which could be traced to the Middle 
Ages, though through a devious way. Thus much of the Roland saga has 
come down to the seventeenth century through Ariosto and Tasso. So that if 
the learned were able in many cases to deal with original sources, the greatest 
number of writers were quite unconscious of using material of medieval 
origin. It is therefore not a clear or exact picture of the Middle Ages that 
the seventeenth century reflects but a further degradation of medieval themes 
obtained through multiple remaniements, and unconscious adaptations to new 
points of view. This part of Mr. Edelman’s study reaches much less positive 
conclusions in regard to the Middle Ages, but as a compensation it constitutes 
a very good review of the civilization of the seventeenth century. 
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It would not be impossible, of course, but perhaps unfair, to detect some 
minor flaws and errors in this book of imposing erudition, which deals with 
practically all aspects of seventeenth-century life and thought, and utilizes 
thousands of documents. Thus it is certainly not true that the Oratorians 
were strictly Thomists, and Gilson has demonstrated in his study on Descartes 
that Cardinal de Bérulle and P. de Condren had not been immune from 
Augustinian and Platonic influences. Bossuet is correctly stated as having 
used medieval sources in his Discours sur l’histoire universelle, but a much 
better case would have been made with his Histoire des variations, which 
quotes Gerson, Pierre d’Ailly, etc., and which, inferior to the Discours for 
its oratorical qualities, ranks far above it in historical value. Since Mr. Edel- 
man deals with the Middle Ages in a general way, and occasionally refers 
to that period outside of France, one would have expected to find reference 
to the book of Farinelli on Dante in Francia, Germania, etc. Finally one 
should not forget that the Middle Ages were constantly present to the seven- 
teenth century by the most eloquent witness of their greatness, the Gothic 
cathedrals. Of course we know that we have come only much later to admire 
their artistic value, and Voltaire, in his Siecle de Louis XIV, names only four 
monuments which adorned Paris in the sixteenth century, omitting Notre- 
Dame. But did the cathedral of Paris elicit no favorable comment in the 
seventeenth century? It would have been interesting to see Mr. Edelman 
bring forward some information on that subject, even if of a negative nature, 
improbable as this seems. 

But these few remarks, as can readily be seen, affect only incidental aspects 
of this study and do not detract in any way from the excellence of a book 
which is in the very best tradition of the French Thése de Doctorat-és-Lettres, 
realizing this rare combination of erudition agreeably presented in a highly 


readable style. 
Fordham University. FERNAND VIAL. 


PHILOSOPHY 


NEOPLATONISM AND THE ETuHiIcs OF St. AUGUSTINE. By Bruno Swi- 
talski, C.SS.R., S.T.D. New York: Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences 
in America, 1946. (Distributors: Krol Bros., Chicago, Illinois.) Pp. 
xxxii, 113. 

The present work, by a former professor at Woodstock College, Ontario, 
save for a few emendations, was originally published in Polish at Warsaw 
University in 1938. It evidences considerable research and a wide familiarity 
with Neoplatonic and Augustinian literature. However, it is too sketchy and 
of uneven scholarship and manifests a lack of discrimination in the selection 
and ordering of materials and a disproportionate emphasis on considerations 
alien to the avowed thesis of the author. Furthermore, the author’s English 
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translation is none too felicitous. Not to mention a few typographical errors 
and obvious mistranslations, e.g., “deduct” for “deduce” (p. 4), and “reflex” 
for “reflection” (p. 10), the work is generally wanting in style. 

Despite its comprehensive title, the present volume is actually restricted to 
a consideration of the influence of Plotinus on the moral philosophy of St. 
Augustine. It is the hope of the author that it will be supplemented by a 
second volume discussing the further influence of Porphyry. The chief value 
of the work lies in the almost exhaustive bibliography on Plotinus with which 
the author prefaces his study and in the generously documented summaries 
which he makes of the ethical theories of the foremost of the Neoplatonists 
and of the great Bishop of Hippo. Yet, it is in this latter respect that the 
work is most disappointing. For the first part of the essay is largely a running 
translation of texts selected from the Enneads and the writings of St. Au- 
gustine with little or no comment or elaboration. Numerous conflicting 
opinions of authorities on various questions (as well as of some others who 
could scarcely be considered as such) are also catalogued with no attempt 
made to appraise them critically and, when the author endorses one of the 
opinions, more often than not, no reason is advanced for his choice. 

That the writings of Plotinus on the general philosophy of Augustine and 
on his conversion to Christianity preponderated over other profane influences 
is unquestionable but, if one is to judge from the present work, the Enneads 
made but a negligible contribution to the formation and development of 
Augustine’s moral theory, which was almost exclusively Christian in origin. 
The general title of the work becomes misleading and the author’s main 
thesis obscured because he apparently fails to advert to the peculiar connota- 
tion of Christian wisdom which Augustine attached to his use of the term 
“philosophy.” No effort is made to distinguish Augustine’s moral philosophy 
from his moral, or even from his general, theology. Hence the account of 
Augustine’s conversion and his doctrine of grace are reviewed at some length, 
though their relevance to the general thesis of the book is by no means clear. 
The author takes some pains to prove that Augustine was familiar with the 
Enneads and that he considered Plotinus the most authentic exponent of 
Platonism, though few would dispute this after the definitive studies on the 
question made by Paul Henry, S.J., of Louvain. 

Without doubt, the discovery in Plotinus of his solution of the problem 
of evil and of his spiritualistic conception of God profoundly affected Augus- 
stine’s theological viewpoint and marked a crisis in his conversion. But what 
pertinence has this to the ethics of St. Augustine? One must agree with the 
author when he states (p. 72) that the philosophy of Plotinus “facilitated 
his perception and acceptance of Catholic doctrine.” In fact, Augustine did 
not so much borrow from Plotinus or incorporate Plotinian ideas into the 
framework of his Christian ethics as seek in those ideas a confirmation (which, 
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however, he often qualifies) of doctrines originating independently of them. 
This acquiescence with certain Neoplatonic doctrines seems to have marked 
the limit of the indebtedness of Augustine’s ethics to Plotinus. As a matter 
of fact, the author can cite but a few texts in which there is even such agree- 
ment. Granted that there are similarities of viewpoint between the Enneads 
and Augustine’s earlier writings of the Cassiciacum period, these do not prove 
doctrinal dependence, any more than do certain coincidences of Augustine’s 
basically Christian ethical ideas with Stoic moral theory argue to his filiation 
with the philosophers of the Stoa. As the author himself admits (p. 88), 
“Any argument based on similarity of ideas rarely produces solid probability 
and still more rarely certitude.” The fact that Augustine cited the Enneads, 
sometimes literally, merely shows that he was familiar with the work and 
agreed with certain of the sentiments expressed therein. It does not follow 
that these decisively influenced any of his ethical thories, as the author assumes 
when he writes (p. 96), “Complete certainty concerning Augustine’s de- 
pendence on the Founder of Neoplatonism may be reached through literal 
citations from the Enneads.”” To prove such dependence it would have to be 
shown further that the Enneads were the only source from which Augustine 
derived the ideas in question. In short, Father Switalski proves little more 
than a rather vague dependence of Augustine’s general philosophical thought 


on Plotinus. 
Woodstock College, Md. James I. Conway. 


Works oF Love. By Soren Kierkegaard. Translated from the Danish by 
David F. Swenson and Lillian Marvin Swenson. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1946. Pp. xiv, 317. $3.75. 

This is presumably the last of Kierkegaard’s works intended for publication 
by the Princeton University Press, which has sponsored the appearance in 
English of his most important writings. Appropriately, the translation was 
made by the late David F. Swenson and his wife. Just a decade ago Swenson 
issued the first complete English text of a book by Kierkegaard, his Phil- 
osophical Fragments, and for many years before that, he was active in 
arousing American philosophical interest in this great Danish thinker. We 
are now in possession of most of the Kierkegaardian “literature within the 
literature of Denmark,” except the magistral dissertation on the concept 
of irony, the articles in The Instant and The Fatherland, and many im- 
portant passages printed in the collected Papers. 

For several reasons it is fortunate that Kierkegaard’s Works of Love 
was chosen for translation. Without it, we should have no access to his 
most important discussion of the decisive difference made by Christianity in 
moral conduct. The book was written at a critical point in Kierkegaard’s 
own teligious development and authorship, after he had been subjected to 
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extreme public ridicule for a year (1846) in the pages of a scurrilous 
Copenhagen weekly, The Corsair. The effect of this attack upon his person 
and position was “to give a new string to his instrument,” to release a whole 
series of religious productions treating the fundamental Christian problems 
in an unexpectedly direct and open way. The lessons which he read from his 
experience were the old truths that love is always hated by the crowd, and 
that one who is in love with God must expect to suffer for this love and for 
the doctrine in which it is rooted. Instead of slipping away in silence to a 
quiet country parsonage, Kierkegaard stood his ground as a witness and 
author whose vocation it was to stress man’s need for God in an age of 
vaunted human sufficiency. 

In a penetrating essay on the meaning of his writings—The Point of 
View—Kierkegaard set forth the background of his discourses on the Works 
of Love. The chief object of attack was the negative policy of leveling down- 
wards employed by political liberals during the forties in Denmark, 
Kierkegaard maintained that God’s common love for all men is the only 
foundation for equality which also provides a philosophy of humanity. For 
the Christian view of human relations is based not on mechanical or biological 
concepts involving clandestine and necessary inequalities, but on an ethical 
and religious discipline of freedom. What inequalities do arise here are due 
to the various degrees in which individuals realize and ponder upon the 
fact of their being loved by God, and inequalities of this sort do not disturb 
our common dependence upon Him. Because truth resided for him in the 
quality of one’s personal stand toward reality, Kierkegaard was convinced 
that the crowd is essentially untruth and that human truth comes only through 
individuals. Only when the individual seriously orientates himself toward 
the unconditional is he truly religious and so truly human. This same God- 
centeredness is also the foundation for all genuine community, since a society 
dependent upon an anonymous and purely secular bond is deprived of the 
very condition for unity among men: a common dedication to the one source 
of all existence. God can serve as the middle term of communication only 
when individuals single themselves out before Him in personal concern. 

W orks of Love explores the central duties which we take upon ourselves 
« making the Christian commitment. In two series of meditations, Kierkegaard 
discourses upon the great commandments in which Christ summarized the 
gospel, and upon St. Paul’s hymn to love in the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. His reflections return constantly to the mystery that love should 
be free and yet also an imperative duty for us, to the universality of the 
love we are commanded to give to all, and to the decisiveness of eternity 
for those who bring it as a standard into the temporal order. Entries in his 
journal show that the emphasis placed upon the works of love was intended 
as a corrective to the Lutheran doctrine of justification by faith alone. 
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Kierkegaard feared that his old family friend, Bishop Mynster, would take 
offense at this recommendation that Christians take quite seriously their 
unlimited liability for one another in the performance of good works. In 
characterizing neighbor-love as the true expression of human equality, 
Kierkegaard was providing a substitute for the impersonal mass to which 
men were being reduced even in his day. And his insistence upon testimony 
in some outward way to the worth of love was an admission that the accepted 
ideal of “pure inwardness” served in fact as a cloak for hypocrisy and weakness 
of heart. 

Elsewhere Kierkegaard tells us about the spirit in which he wrote this 
compelling book. ‘““However disenheartening things have seemed on many 
occasions: I drag together all the most blessed thoughts upon love which I 
can muster and say to myself: such is God at every moment. In the end too 
I must surely succeed in awakening similar thoughts in others, in appealing 
to them or stimulating them so that they cease wasting their lives without 
ever really thinking how worthy of love God is.” That the work has ac- 
complished its purpose is ‘evident from the representative confession of the 
Danish theologian and Kierkegaardian scholar, Eduard Geismar, that he 
never really knew what it meant to believe that God is love until he read 
the opening passage of Works of Love. For his part, the Catholic philosopher 
and translator, Theodor Haecker, observed that Kierkegaard presents his 
best ideas when speaking about divine love rather than about faith and the 
paradox. In the former context he dispenses with the mythical and pseudonym- 
ous approach in favor of direct meditations upon God’s nature and His call 
to men. Philosophers also would gain a truer understanding of Kierkegaard’s 
development and influence from a study of Works of Love and other ethico- 
religious treatises. What he says, for instance, about remembrance of the 
dead as a pure work of disinterested love, inspired Gabriel Marcel’s thoughts 
upon fidelity. A hundred years after its original publication, this book is still 
stirring men to the love of God and neighbor which is the fulfilling of the law. 

St. Louis University. James COLLINs. 


CicERO IN THE CouRTROOM oF St. THomas Aquinas. By Edward Ken- 
nard Rand. (The Aquinas Lecture, The Aristotelian Society of Mar- 
quette University, 1945.) Milwaukee: Marquette University Press, 1946. 
Pp. v, 115. $1.50. 

While not his opus maximum, this charming little work is the opus ulti- 
mum of the life of Mr. Rand and it places a fitting capstone on the structure 
of Christian humanism that he labored so long and painstakingly to build. 
Under the guise of a journey in a frail craft on the vast sea of human and 
divine learning that is the Summa Theologica, he touches at various ports 
along the way, culling from St. Thomas the details that he had chosen from 
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the works of Cicero, mainly the De Inventione and the De Offictis. This, 
however, is no pedantic attempt to list every reference to the Roman orator 
in St. Thomas but it is merely the testimony of the foremost humanist of our 
times to the often neglected classical background of St. Thomas. The find- 
ings of his journey, mostly definitions in the treatise on the Virtues, are then 
presented before a court in which St. Thomas is the judge of truth. He calls 
the various witnesses—the literary figures of the ancient past—and it is with 
evident joy that Mr. Rand is able to find that Cicero, pagan that he was, 
ranked high in the estimation of St. Thomas. 

A reviewer might list the passages in Cicero on which he is called to the 
witness stand, but that would merely portray the dry bones of this book. 
Only the reading of the lecture itself can betray the charming urbanity, the 
wide learning and the delicate perception of the humanist and wit who graced 
American scholarship for so many years. It is with the touch of genius that 
life and verve is breathed into the prosaic material of the slips from a con- 
cordance and a lifelong reading of Cicero. The classicist will be heartened 
on seeing how much Cicero meant to St. Thomas and the philosopher will 
grow in his appreciation for the broad learning of St. Thomas who, in the 
medieval tradition, accepted truth, no matter where it was to be found. 

But this book is more than the portrayal of Cicero as the star witness 
among the pagans before the bar of Thomistic justice and its broader implica- 
tions will not be missed by the attentive reader. Thus St. Thomas had no 
intention of glorifying Cicero in his use of Tullius, as he called him, he is 
merely drawing on the wealth of his literary and rhetorical training of his 
early years which was based on the Seven Liberal Arts. Besides, for St. 
Thomas, Cicero was one of the auctores authentici, the sages of ancient times 
in whom truth was to be found as well as in the works of St. Augustine or 
St. Ambrose. Contrary to the tradition of the Renaissance with its preoccu- 
pation with form, the Middle Ages turned to the ancients for those golden 
nuggets of truth which divine providence had allowed them to unearth 
merely with the tool of unenlightened reason. Nor is the book exclusively 
devoted to Cicero, since Aristotle also bulks large as he did in the mind of 
St. Thomas. With a true perception of the meaning of the thirteenth century, 
Mr. Rand realized that, in turning to the complete works of Aristotle, that 
period achieved what Jaeger has called “a genuine Renaissance of the Greek 
Spirit.” He would agree with Gilson that St. Thomas, in absorbing Aristotle 
into the stream of Christian truth came closer to the heart of ancient Greece 
than the later humanists who reveled in a chorus of Sophocles. 

Thus the book is as much a revelation of the mind and spirit of Mr. Rand 
as it is of St. Thomas’ use of Cicero. The delightfully human and humorous 
touches that abound, often buried in a learned footnote, are characteristic of 
his approach to all learning. The wealth of information on theology, philos- 
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ophy, rhetoric, poetry, education and liturgy with which his mind was stored 
from many years of reading continually illumine his presentation and his 
straightforward piety and simplicity can stand in awe before the beauty of 
the hymns for Corpus Christi. It is a fitting book with which to bring to a 
close a noble and scholarly life. 


Fordham University. Epwin A. QUAIN. 


THE TRAcTATUS DE PRAEDESTINATIONE ET Dk PRAESCIENTIA De! ET DE 
Futuris CONTINGENTIBUS OF WILLIAM OcKHAM. Edited by Philotheus 
Boehner, O.F.M. St. Bonaventure, N.Y.: The Franciscan Institute, 
1945. Pp. xi, 139. 

This critical edition of Ockham’s treatise on predestination makes available 
to scholars a work of prime importance for a correct understanding of Ock- 
ham’s logic, psychology, and natural theology. The text is based upon a 
printed edition of 1496 and eight of the chief manuscripts, the Basle manu- 
script being accepted as basic. The Tractatus itself is brief, covering less 
than thirty-seven full pages. It is followed by a discussion of the logical im- 
plications of the work insofar as these reveal Ockham’s position in regard to 
the validity of a three-valued logic. In connection with this, the Aristotelian 
principle, Omne quod est, quando est, necesse est esse, is subjected to criticism. 
Opinions and substantiating texts of seventeen well-known philosophers, 
chiefly fourteenth-century Scotists or Nominalists, are cited on the two ques- 
tions: (1) Is there a determinated (i.e. definite) truth as regards future 
contingent facts? and (2) Did Aristotle hold the opinion that there is no 
determinated truth as regards future contingent facts? Ockham answered 
both questions affirmatively; of the others, two or three are found to deny 
the first question, and six affirmed the second. Father Boehner has added to 
his study five valuable appendices of critical texts. The first of these is the 
Ordinatio of Ockham (Lib. I, Comment in Sent., dd. 38-39) which contains 
important passages relating to God’s knowledge of future contingent facts. 
The second and third, also from Ockham (Expositio Super Ium Librum 
Perihermenias, c. 9, and Summa Logicae, p. III (III), c. 30), clarify his 
position on the validity of a three-valued logic. The fourth gives the argu- 
mentation of Peter Aureolus (In I Sent., d. 38, a. 3) to prove that the 
admission of a determinated truth as regards future facts leads necessarily 
to determinism. The last is a passage from Gregory of Rimini (Lect. in 
I Sent., d. 38, q. 1; ed. Paris, 1482) in which he discusses at length the 
principle, Omne quod est, necesse est esse, quando est. 

In the Tractatus Ockham discusses five problems connected with divine 
foreknowledge and predestination or reprobation—their entity, character, 
compatibility with free will, cause, and reversibility. In regard to the main 
problem he takes an affirmative stand, and declares that God undoubtedly 
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has a knowledge of all contingent futures which is definite, certain, infallible, 
immutable, and in respect to the possession of such knowledge, necessary. 
About God’s knowledge of pure futuribles, Ockham is silent. But his reason- 
ing even as regards contingent futures leaves it problematical just how God 
could know these. He admits that of two contradictories about contingent 
futures, one part is not of itself more determined to truth than the other. In 
both the Tractatus and the Ordinatio he rejects Scotus’ stand that free futures 
are known in a determination of the divine will and argues that this would 
either destroy man’s freedom or leave God’s knowledge uncertain. He says, 
besides, that God determines free futures contingently, i.e., “so that it is still 
possible not to be determined and it is possible that it should never have been 
determined”; hence, “on account of such a determination no certain knowl- 
edge of future contingents can be had by Ged” (q. 1, Sup. VI, P). Again, 
in the Ordinatio (D. 38, M) he denies that they are known because they are 
all present to God (St. Thomas) or through the eternal ideas (St. Bona- 
venture). It is easy to see why he finally concludes: “Therefore, I say that 
it is impossible to express clearly the manner in which God knows contingent 
futures. Yet it must be held that He does—contingently, however. And 
that must be held on account of the saying of the Saints. .. .” The same 
conclusion and the same acceptance through a motive of faith is reached 
in the Ordinatio (D. 38, M). 

Father Boehner gives us a short, but excellent, study of Ockham’s position 
on the validity of a three-valued logic. The text seems to sustain his con- 
tention both that Ockham has the rudimentary elements of such a logic in 
his criticism of Aristotle and, against Michalski’s opinion, that Ockham him- 
self did not admit its validity. In regard to the latter point, Ockham states 
in the Fifth Supposition of Question One that Aristotle held all propositions 
about contingent futures to be neither true nor false; but he explicitly rejects 
Aristotle’s doctrine and says that “according to truth and faith” “without 
all doubt it must be held that God knows with certainty . . . which part 
of a contradiction will be true and which false” (q. I, Sup. VI). Perhaps 
Michalski was led to his opinion by Ockham’s rejection of the various ways 
proposed by which contingent futures might be known and by his doctrine 
on the contingency of the determination of the divine will. For although 
in Question One, Supposition Six, P, Ockham says ‘‘one part is determinately 
true . . . because God wills one part to be true and the other to be false; 
however, he wills contingently” ; still, since Ockham holds that the determina- 
tion of the divine will is so contingent that knowledge gained through it is 
not certain, Michalski probably concluded—and perhaps with some reason— 
that it did not make the proposition determinately true at all, for otherwise 
the latter could be known as such from this determination. 
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Besides those merely indicated here, the Tractatus suggests many other 
interesting problems concerning Ockham’s doctrines and their validity—his 
psychology of will which differs from that of both Scotus and Thomas, his 
use of the future meaning of predestination and reprobation to solve argu- 
ments from human freedom against these, his explanation of the divine im- 
mutability in relation to temporal facts which, he holds, begin and cease to 
be present to God’s eternity. Father Boehner is to be thanked for giving 
us a genuinely critical edition of this work and for his illuminating notes 
on two or three of the logical questions connected with it. Multiplication 
of such editions of the original works of great philosophers will make a just 
evaluation of their doctrines more easy, and cause the truth that is in each 
of them to be more widely possessed. 

West Baden College. Mure R. Voce. 


RELIGION 


WuHEREON To Stanp. By John Gilland Brunini. New York: Harper & 

Brothers, 1946. Pp. xvii, 302. $3.00. 

In his Introduction to Whereon To Stand, Francis Cardinal Spellman de- 
clares that Mr. Brunini in this book ‘“‘presents Catholic Truth in a manner 
that will be accurately informative to many readers and refreshing to the 
recollections and inspirational to the meditations of others.’”’ This sums up 
very well the value of Mr. Brunini’s work, a work which in some three 
hundred well-packed pages carries the reader all the way from basic ideas 
about Faith and the existence of God through virtually the whole range of 
Catholic dogma and practice to,a final consideration of Catholic Action and 
even of the imperfections of the Church’s human members. Throughout, the 
book is written in a spirit of lofty piety which frequently lifts the discussion 
of Catholic teaching and Catholic life to the level of Christian mysticism. 

In his Foreword, Mr. Brunini (well-known as the editor of Spirit, A 
Magazine of Poetry, and as the guiding force behind the Catholic Poetry 
Society of America) states his purpose. He‘intends his work to be one of 
“simple exposition.” It is neither a work of controversy nor of exhortation. 
“This book . . . is designed for him who, without necessarily any intention 
of embracing Catholicism, wishes seriously to know about the entire tree (i.e., 
Catholicism).” It may be said that there is scarcely a leaf or a twig on 
that tree which escapes Mr. Brunini’s attention. 

For Whereon To Stand is amazingly complete. Its author, of course, 
covers such matters as the Catholic doctrine regarding the Holy Trinity, 
angelology, Christology, the foundation and functions of the Church, Grace 
and the Sacraments, the priesthood, Christian ethics and spirituality, Mari- 
ology and hagiology, and the organization of the Church Militant. What is 
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surprising is the way in which he manages to wedge in pertinent comments 
on such comparative trivia as the impediments to marriage, the Apostolic 
Camera and the Papal budget, and the circumstances in which a Catholic 
may receive Holy Communion without first having confessed mortal sins of 
which he is guilty. The author humbly says: ‘Readers may be reassured 
in the fact that I am a layman and do not remotely profess to have the 
knowledge of a theologian.” If a trained theologian had set out to write 
an exposition of Catholicism in one volume, it is doubtful that he could have 
done a more complete or accurate job than Mr. Brunini has done. 

The book will naturally be compared with other standard works in this 
general field. It lacks the simplicity of F. J. Sheed’s 4 Map of Life and 
the interpretative character of the late Thomas F. Woodlock’s The Catholic 
Pattern. But it is incomparably more comprehensive and detailed than either 
of those works or the venerable Faith of Our Fathers. To this reviewer's 
knowledge, it is far and away the most thorough summary of Catholicism, 
and might be called a one-volume theology in narrative form. 

Mr. Brunini’s thoroughness and his compactness of expression necessarily 
led him into a certain ponderousness of style, a constant tendency to literally 
jam-pack his sentences with pregnant connotations and ideas. ‘Take, for 
example, the following brief sentence: “The rebellion of man, . initiated by 
Adam, was in essence a repudiation of the dominion of Christ, the Word 
of God in Whom all things were created” (p. 119). Or this one: “Since 
this penance, which is not the sacrament itself but a part of the sacramental 
procedure, concerns the temporal punishment and not the remission of sins, 
the penitent’s failure to observe it does not affect the validity of absolution” 
(p. 172). This may make reasonably easy reading for the Catholic intel- 


lectual. But it must be heavy going for those non-Catholics for whom Mr. 


Brunini says he wrote his book! 

Students of comparative religion may find some fault with Mr. Brunini’s 
discussion of the origin of natural religion, seeing in the discussion too 
much emphasis on the role of fear and the sense of need in producing belief 
in a Deity, and not enough consideration of the part played by religious awe 
(numen). 

It is regrettable that the very thoroughness and painstaking completeness 
of Whereon To Stand (as well as its tendency to excessive abstractness) will 
make it difficult reading for many non-Catholic readers. But it is without 
question a book which may confidently be put into the hands of non-Catholic 
intellectuals who want an accurate and authoritative exposition of Catholic 
teaching and practice. And it will prove an inexhaustible mine of informa- 
tion and inspiration to Catholic readers, even to highly trained theologians. 

Bronxville, N. Y. Vincent W. Hartnett. 
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Tue Divine Pity. By Gerald Vann, O.P. New York: Sheed & Ward, 
1946. Pp. 220. $2.50. 
The subtitle, A Study of the Social Implications of the Beatitudes, gives 
a somewhat better indication of the matter of this book and yet the book is 
more than that. Its chief merit lies in its insistence on the character of 
action as springing from what one is: 


...the endless day-to-day struggles to find God, to come nearer to God, to think 
and to will more and more exclusively as He thinks and wills—that is the condition of 
our sharing in Christ’s redemptive work in the world. We shall totally misunderstand 
the Christian way of life if we suppose that that struggle can be put on one side while 
we attend only to the easier task of helping humanity (p. 15). 


Thus the author keeps stressing in the words of St. Paul “I live, now not 
I, but Christ liveth in me.” It is from such an “I” that our actions must 
flow to be worth while. “Christian virtue is a question not so much of 
doing as of being” (p. 21). Since this foundation and source of all action 
is so important, the social implications of the beatitudes are explained by a 
study of what is entailed in personal sanctification and how it should over- 
flow in our social relations. 

Another important merit of the book is that the author writes of this 
study of sanctification primarily for the layman as a member of the family 
and yet treats of that sanctification not in terms of the minimum required 
but in terms of the possible maximum development. If understood this 
treatment has the advantage of giving inspiration as well as of giving to 
practical examples their place and true meaning: they are seen as an ex- 
pression of living rather than as the very substance of the Christian life. The 
doing is rightly in terms of being. 

That this book points to what one should be and what that being in its 
fullness entails might have been more truly emphasized in the blurb in place 
of stressing that the author follows “a Thomistic scheme of the correlated 
beatitudes, virtues and gifts of the Holy Ghost.” Undoubtedly the work 
bears the marks of Thomistic inspiration and texts but not the clearness of 
Thomistic distinctions and relations as elements of a clear organization. Take, 
for example, the distinction and relation of virtue and gift. The question 
arises on pages 17 and 18. On page 19, if one knows the Thomistic ex- 
planation it will be recognized in the following: 


But the beatitude tells us that, even so, virtue is not enough. The virtuous life is 
imperfect so long as we fail to be fully possessed of the virtues; and the remedy 
for that is plainly to grow in the virtues themselves. But the virtuous life is imperfect 
also because of the limitations of human virtue as such: when we speak of supernatural 
virtue we mean the power of God active in the soul, but the use we make of the 
power is determined by human reason and circumscribed by its weakness; there is 
a lack of sureness of touch, and a niggling and pedestrian dependence upon rational 
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argument, which you find gloriously superseded in the care-free spontaneity and 
uncalculating magnificence of gesture of the saints (p. 19). 


However, as the gifts of the Holy Ghost are not explicitly mentioned it 
could not be said that this gives a very clear exposition for the ordinary reader. 
There is a better exposition of both virtue and gift on page 87 but that seems 
a little late in the book for such an important clarification. 

Moreover, in the Chapter entitled “The Divine Pity” which considers 
“Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy,” the author in dealing 
with the beatitude speaks throughout most of that first section of the gift 
of pity. In a note he explains that St. Thomas 


... links this beatitude with the gift of counsel; elsewhere he connects it with the 
gift of piety. Here, for the sake of brevity, I speak of the “gift of pity,” meaning by 
that the impulse of the Spirit through these gifts in teaching, inspiring and directing 
the soul in the way of the merciful (p. 136). 


This discussion of the “gift of pity” under the beatitude is followed by the 
second section which one expects to be the explanation of the required atti- 
tude given by the gift. But the author briefly treats of the gift of counsel 
saying it is needed to understand the problem of pain which he discusses at 
length. Thus again the relationships emerge rather blurred. 

Another instance is found with respect to the beatitude of the clean of 
heart which is linked with the gift of understanding, the prayer of quiet 
(wonder in the Contents) and the sacrament of matrimony. The relation- 
ship between the prayer of quiet and the sacrament of matrimony is particu- 
larly hard to follow. 

If one ignores the blurb and the correlation it suggests, as well as the 
architectonic set-up by the chapter headings and the table of contents, and 
turns to the author’s brief outline on page 24 one finds greater flexibility but 
yet a relationship that can be applied only very loosely. His purpose is that 


...as we think over each of the beatitudes in turn, we shall think also both of 
the sacrament which brings us the different kinds of energy that we need and of the 
attitude required of us if the energy is to be used—an attitude expressed on the 
one hand by the gifts of the Holy Ghost and on the other by the various types of prayer. 


This purpose applied to Chapters 8 and 9 still leaves us with the difficulty 
of two sacraments, that of Marriage and that of Holy Orders, which are 
not universally received, correlated with the two highest gifts of the Holy 
Ghost and the two highest types of prayer. 

Though the author is aware that beatitudes in relation to gifts are as 
act to habit yet he might have done St. Thomas greater service if he not only 
indicated (cf. note, p. 136) but stressed with him the complexity of relations, 
at least in avoiding the outline he has imposed on himself. St. Thomas 
explicitly rejects any one-to-one correspondence, saying 
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...non oportet quod singulis donis singulae beatitudines respondeant; quia alicui 
respondent duae beatitudines, et alicui beatitudini duo dona, unum sicut dirigens, 
alterum sicut exsequens. . . . Sed secundum hos dicuntur beatitudines donis respondere, 
quia non est aliqua beatitudo quae directe non respondeat alicui dono, neque aliquod 
donum cui non respondeat aliqua beatitudo (III Sent., d. 34, q. 1, a. 4, ad 5). 


It might also be added that a single gift does not correspond strictly to a 
single type of prayer as Chapters 8 and 9 might perhaps lead one to suppose, 
though, as the author shows, they are more connected with one gift than with 
another. Following the best pre-seventeenth-century authors he does not 
admit the distinction between acquired and infused contemplation. Speaking 
of wisdom he says, “‘it is a gift which, when it is completely active in a man 
makes him a sage” —and, of course, this wisdom is “wisdom from above,” a 
gift in the true sense. But might it not be less discouraging to the aspiring 
to emphasize that even though the gift be possessed yet its “complete activity” 
in which one reaches to the prayer of union requires great labor on our part 
and also forever continues to be a gratuitous gift which one might desire solely 
dependent on the free and sovereign will of God. This is true also of the 
prayer of quiet. 

These difficulties which in a sense are technical and so perhaps not in- 
cluded in the interest of the average reader are yet mentioned just because 
the book unlike many that are written is deep enough to appeal to the studious 
as well as to be useful to all. Any thoughtful reader appreciates references 
for quotations—though publishers may not. 

Fordham University. E. G. SALMON. 


Sous LES YEUX DE L’INCROYANT. By Jean Levie, S.J. 2° édition. Paris: 
Desclée de Brouwer; Brussels: L’édition universelle, 1946. Pp. 302. 
90.00 fr. 

This is one of the most effective pieces of apologetics that has appeared 
in our times. The title indicates the standpoint from which the book is 
written. The author has in mind the impression the Catholic faith makes 
upon the minds of unbelievers today. He is dealing for the most part with 
the European situation, but his conclusions have universal validity. Father 
Levie succeeds remarkably well in portraying the psychological impact of 
the faith upon the modern mind as well as certain attitudes of believers that 
do not harmonize very well with the true faith and serve only as a barrier 
to its understanding by the world at large. The present work is in the class 
of writing to which Xavier Moisant’s Psychologie de l’incroyant (Paris, 
1908) belongs, for it seeks to discover and understand the mental and moral 
attitude of the unbeliever toward the faith he does not accept or has rejected. 
To the analyses of Voltaire, Comte, and Renouvier of the older work we 
can now add the no less skillful and penetrating analyses of Renan and Loisy 
given by Father Levie. 
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The book is divided into three parts and an epilogue. The first part deals 
with the problem apparently set up between intellectual sincerity on the one 
hand and submission to the faith on the other. The reasonableness of assent 
to the faith is emphasized and considerable attention is given to such ques- 
tions as the historicity of the Gospels, the testimony of Christ, His miracles, 
His resurrection from the dead, His sanctity. It is important to see that 
Christianity with its faith, its grace, and its sanctity does not intervene in 
our lives in order to subjugate as a rebel or destroy as an enemy our reason 
and will. This Jansenistic outlook is altogether foreign to true Christianity. 
On the contrary, any intervention made by the faith in our lives is solely for 
the purpose of elevating our reason and will to a higher level and thereby 
re-establishing a primitive equilibrium even on the purely human level (p. 90). 

Father Levie complains of an unconscious positivism that underlies much 
of our apologetics when it limits the fundamental proofs of Christianity to 
certain physical miracles of Christ and regards them exclusively in their 
material aspect as derogations from the laws of nature, to the neglect of the 
whole context of divinity united to humanity in Christ into which these 
miracles fit (p. 58). The defection of Ernest Renan is an example of the 
consequences of a too positivistic method of studying the miracles of Christ, 
in which the standards of physical science are made the supreme arbiter of 
supernatural and spiritual phenomena. 

The second part of the work studies the contrast between the Christian 
mentality and the mentality of an unbeliever in their approach to a common 
problem. This is exemplified by the difference between Catholic and Pro- 
testant schools of biblical exegesis. The defection of Alfred Loisy is traced 
to the complete absence of inner faith or even of a Christian mentality com- 
bined with the limitation of his horizon exclusively to the task of criticism in 
the field of Sacred Scripture and of Christian origins. 

The third part is devoted to a discussion of the interrelation of the secular 
and religious domains in the field of economics, sociology, politics, and cul- 
tural activities. The author is opposed to an excessive separation and isola- 
tion of Catholic thought from contemporary thought in the world around 
us. While the teachings of Christ are not formally social, economic, political, 
or cultural, yet they can and should act as a leaven in the world, purifying 
and ennobling the mass in which it is found. 

The epilogue is a moving plea for the integration of Christian principles in 
the secular society of today. This alone is capable of saving it and of pre- i 
serving the true values of human life. 

The English-speaking world would profit by a good translation of this 
wholesome and timely work. 

St. Joseph's Seminary, Dunwoodie. WILLIAM R. O’Connor. 
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THE EpisTLES AND GOsPELs FOR SUNDAYS AND Hotypays. Translation and 
Commentary by Ronald Knox. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1946. Pp. vii, 
374. $2.50. 

Until very recently, the English-speaking Catholic has had almost nothing 
in the way of brief, inexpensive commentaries in his own language to furnish 
the guidance necessary in his reading of the Scriptures. This work by Mon- 
signor Knox is an excellent contribution toward the supplying of this want. 
This would be enough to recommend the book, but in particular one may re- 
mark the easy, personal style in which Monsignor Knox discusses even knotty 
problems of exegesis, e.g. Phil.2:6. Typical of his provocative obiter dicta is 
this remark: “Mr. H. V. Morton . . . does me more good than a dozen com- 
mentators” (p. 57). Much of what is found in this book will not enter ex- 
plicitly into the sermons given to the average congregation, yet the brief, easy- 
to-read commentary will be useful to one who, though pressed for time, wishes 
to prepare his Sunday sermon in truly scholarly fashion. The book would 
have been even more useful if an appendix listing the Scripture passages for 
each Sunday and holy day had been added for quick reference. 

We look forward to seeing a commentary from the pen of Monsignor 
Knox on the whole New Testament, to take its place alongside the one pub- 
lished by the Catholic Biblical Association in 1942. 

Fordham University. E. J. HENDERSON. 


A TESTIMONIAL TO GRACE. By Avery Dulles. New York: Sheed & Ward, 

1946. Pp. 121. $1.50. 

This relatively brief book, by a son of the well-known John Foster Dulles, 
is more than a merely pedestrian convert story. It is indeed ‘“‘a testimonial 
to Grace,” but as the story of one traveling from adolescent agnosticism to 
the Catholic Faith, overcoming obstacles in the field of modern thought 
which dismay many unguided seekers for truth, the book is outstanding. We 
can all picture the mental state of the average young man who has gone 
through one of our modern secular universities, where either directly or by 
intimation he learns from respected teachers that all real religion is mere 
superstition. He comes out an agnostic—and remains an agnostic. 

This young man, however, acquired his agnosticism even before he entered 
the university—while attending a preparatory school in New England. Thus 
he was already ripe fruit for the further strengthening of his materialistic 
views when he entered Harvard in 1936. And the remarkable fact is that, 
after his Freshman year, instead of progressing still further in a purely 
materialistic view of life—as the typical thoughtful student with such a be- 
ginning would almost certainly do—he turned a sharp corner, and during 
his Sophomore, Junior and Senior years, traveled steadily toward the Catholic 
Faith. And at the end of his Senior year, by the help of divine grace, he 
entered the Catholic Church. 
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This story of the pilgrimage of a young man of unusually keen mind is very 
fascinating; and also very informing to lifelong Catholics, both priests and 
laity. In addition, it is a charming human-interest story. Some converts 
of mature years have undoubtedly gone through similar mental processes 
during their pilgrimages to the Church. But few youths of college age have 
devoted such intelligent study to fundamentals and appraised them so ration- 
ally as this young man. His book is conveniently divided into two parts. 
The first part, aside from the purely personal and “human” material, is 
largely devoted to a discussion of basic philosophy, of Aristotle, Plato, St. 
Augustine, and finally St. Thomas. It is a most intelligent discussion. The 
second part is a beautifully constructed story of his gradual overcoming of 
doubts and difficulties in his final approach to the Faith; and is also most 
interesting in its human aspects. Many incidents are depicted which lighten 
the pages. We come to know Avery Dulles as a person; his sincerity and 
genuine humility stand out vividly. 

During several years following his graduation he was at sea in the war; 
and here it was that during his leisure moments he framed this story of his 
pilgrimage. At present he is studying for the priesthood in the Jesuit Novi- 
tiate of St. Andrew-on-Hudson. 

Certainly this book can be strongly recommended to college students of 
all types; it should be required reading for converts and converts-to-be; 
not to mention other thoughtful people, Catholic or non-Catholic. 

New York, N. Y. JoHN Moopy. 


SPIRIT OF Grace. By Elizabeth Hart. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild 

Press, 1946. Pp. 75. $1.25. 

This little book, refreshingly written and theologically correct, is a welcome 
contribution to literature on the Holy Spirit. With its authoritative quota- 
tions, both from Scripture and from masters of the spiritual life, its in- 
dulgenced prayers and liturgical hymns, it offers to both religious and lay 
people illuminating sustenance for meditation and spiritual reading. 

The question that this book seeks to answer is: What is the role of the 
Holy Spirit in the soul wherein He dwells? The author makes clear that our 
sanctification has two aspects: A withdrawal from what is not God or of God, 
and a spiritual approach to Him by the holiness of our actions. The application 
of strong effort is necessary for this twofold task; but the work is initiated, 
sustained and carried to its full achievement by the Holy Spirit. 

The fourfold action of the Indwelling Spirit is further described. In “The 
Purifying Spirit,’ we are reminded that difficulties, sufferings, reverses, 
desolation, and the like, are but instruments of the Holy Spirit’s love and 
constitute the purifying action which conditions our advance in prayer. God 
wills that round about His throne within the baptized soul “should gleam 
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the rainbow of peace.” This peace is the tranquility of order wrought by 
the purging away of whatever could be inimical or alien to God. The two 
chapters entitled “The Illuminating Spirit” and “The Strengthening Spirit” 
describe the result within our souls of the theological and moral virtues; 
while “The Exalting Spirit” assures us that the Sanctifier’s work is not 
limited to bringing about the completion of our activity but that “He is 
ready to carry us aloft in the arms of His gifts.” 

Among the many prayers enriching these meditations is one composed by 
Cardinal Mercier. He advised his readers to retire within themselves for 
five minutes every day. After controlling the imagination, closing the eyes to 
the things of sense and the ears to the noises of the world, they should say 
to the Divine Spirit: 

“O Holy Spirit, Soul of my soul, I adore Thee. Enlighten me, guide me, 
console me, strengthen me. Tell me what I ought to do and command me to 
do it. I promise to submit myself to all that Thou desirest of me, and to 
accept all that Thou dost permit to happen to me. Let me only know 
Thy Will.” 

It is this submission to the Holy Spirit, which brings consolation in trouble, 
grace in trial, and which is the secret of sanctity and happiness, that the 
reading of this little book should foster. ““The soul fully surrendered to the 
Holy Spirit will go far in living the life of charity—the life wholly concerned 
with giving God love for love. It is not yet too late. We can begin today.” 

‘College of New Rochelle. MorTHer GRACE. 


THE Love or Gop. Spiritual Conferences to Religious. By Rev. Andrew 

Green, O.S.B. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1946. Pp. 225. $2.50. 
Aut My Days For Gop. Reflections and Affections from the Spiritual Writ- 

ings of Saint Alphonsus. Selected and edited by Rev. J. B. Coyle, C.SS.R. 

Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd., 1946. Pp. 230. 6/6. 

Wuom THovu SEEKEST. The Soul’s Quest for God. Anonymous. New 

York: The Macmillan Company, 1946. Pp. 229. $2.00. 

The Love of God is in the exact tradition of “spiritual books’’: it is sound, 
conservative, laborious, earnest; well stuffed with texts, homely sayings, 
harmless anecdotes and passing references to literary characters like Scrooge, 
Little Dorrit and Little Annie Rooney; it is doctrinally above reproach and 
stylistically painful. In construction, the book merits sincere praise. ‘The 
conferences begin with the commonplaces of Scholastic philosophy and thus 
approach Divinity as the Supreme Good. After the standard discussions of 
the love of God—meaning, importance, sufficiency, fruits, and so on—there 
are chapters on the virtues, on prayer and on external works. The closing 
conference is on death. The conferences retain in print much of their spoken 
form. There is an abundance of personal pronouns, together with certain 
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expressions like “right here” and the word “well” used as an interjection or 
a connective particle. 

All My Days For God is the first of four volumes which will offer a brief 
meditation from St. Alphonsus Liguori for each day of the year. There are 
three qualities in St. Alphonsus which never fail to delight: his artless 
simplicity, his unpretentious wisdom, his profound humility. Father Coyle’s 
work of selection and editing merits high praise. One or two typographical 
errors are distracting, and the book has a pink binding that might have 
startled St. Alphonsus; but we are glad to have these meditations, just the 
same. They will improve the daily prayer of many an earnest soul. 

Appraisal of Whom Thou Seekest is not easy. For example, the second 
sentence runs: “If we imagine that we believe in the divinity of Our Lord, 
in his resurrection, in his presence amongst us to-day in the Blessed Sacrament, 
if we imagine we believe all this and still do not love him and live for him 
in all our actions and in all our thoughts, then our faith is very weak indeed.” 
Such a proposition is exasperating. By the time a trained theologian has com- 
pleted the rational distinctions which the sentence demands there would be 
nothing substantial left in the statement; yet the sentence, as worded, could 
be alarming to simple folk. Such spiritual talk is not helpful. 

The meditations here recorded are largely affective. Spiritual authorities 
assure us that affective prayer is the best kind of prayer. Unfortunately, when 
affective prayer is preserved in print it can make the reader acutely uncom- 
fortable. Protracted and high-pitched colloquies in ink are likely to be as 
tiresome as any sustained high note. Restraint, in all expression, is a virtue. 


New York, N. Y. VINCENT P. McCorry. 


THE SysTEMATIC TEACHING OF RELIGION. Vol. II. By Rev. A. N. Fuerst, 

S.T.D. New York: Benziger Bros., 1946. Pp. xv, 696. $5.00. 

The present book is the second of two volumes on the teaching of religion 
from the pen of Father Fuerst. Against the background of an extensive 
review of the history of catechetics the first volume (1938) dealt with the 
general concept and principles of religious education in the widest extension 
of that term, as “spiritual care.” The present volume treats of the matter 
and methods of religious instruction and covers the school and classroom 
phases of the general topic. 

Both volumes are outstanding for their objectivity and bibliographies. 
Chapters are short, right to the point and filled with meaty matter. Educa- 
tional practices incompatible with Catholic religious education are carefully 
excluded, but no side is taken in differences among Catholic catechetical 
writers. Divergent points of view are stated and studied objectively. Each 
chapter is concluded with a copious bibliography that seems to include every 
worthwhile book or periodical contribution on the subject. 
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The volume under review opens with a section on content which gives a 
splendid overview of the place in religious education of the catechism, Bible 
and church history, liturgy, as derived from the traditional practice of the 
Church over the centuries, as well as from psychological and theological 
considerations. 

The second part of this volume states the general principles of curricular 
construction and classroom methodology in religion; the third and fourth 
parts are devoted to the organization of oral catechesis for classroom use. 
The author is much indebted to the late Rev. Michael Gatterer, S.J., of the 
Vienna School. In general the Heibartian steps, as modified by the dogmatic 
character of Catholic religious education and Catholic psychology of learning, 
form the basis of his methodology. The contributions of the progressive 
movement and the activity school are justly appraised and properly integrated 
into his procedure. 

Noteworthy, in view of their seeming neglect in many instances in the 
general literature, is his allocation of their proper pre-eminence to the intel- 
lectual and volitional elements in religious education; notable, too, in contrast 
to the modern overemphasis on external activity is his restoration of the 
interior life to its proper place in our educational efforts. 

Explicitly these volumes are limited to the religious education of the 
elementary school child; most of the principles, however, have their applica- 
tions on the higher levels and Father Fuerst’s zeal often leads him to throw 
illuminating flashes on the problems of high-school and college religion. 

In his generous bibliographies, the author resorts to the device of printing 
in heavy type the outstanding references for each chapter. For many years 
to come Father Fuerst’s own work will deserve a similar notation in any 
English bibliography of religious education. 

Fordham University. Joun F. Dwyer. 
KEEPER OF THE Keys. A Life of Pope Pius XII. By Thomas McDermott. 

Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1946. Pp. x, 267. $2.50. 

Mr. McDermott, who is an attorney, disclaims the role of critical biog- 
rapher and submits his chapters modestly as contemporary chronicle, neces- 
sarily inadequate. Believing that a study of the deeds and utterances of 
Pius XII will yield lessons of charity and justice for all, which, made 
effective in private lives, alone will secure future peace, he reviews in nine 
chapters the public career of the Holy Father from his selection by Leo 
XIII as a candidate for the papal diplomatic service to the present. And 
successively as professor, nuncio to Bavaria, Prussia, legate to France, Ar- 
gentina, as Secretary of State and collaborator in the great encyclicals of 
Pius XI, as sovereign pontiff, Mr. McDermott shows us Pius XII above all 
untiring in the Christian cause of peace, the work of justice. 
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In no way overstepping the limits imposed on him by the present, the 
author has anticipated some of the work of the future historian by assembling 
a simple and surface Life and Times of Pius XII as model and teacher to 
meet what he feels is a present need of the general reader. He writes in 
the informal and engaging but earnest way of a good correspondent, eager 
to convey a maximum of information in the space at hand. He may perhaps 
be chided on the score of arrangement: the early chapters are loosely organ- 
ized and saturated at times with not too relevant detail. There is also the 
full fund of anecdote and careful description of ritual, which however seem 
not less proper to such a work for being familiars to a generation that has 
witnessed the coming of a new Pope. From the wealth of available informal 
photographs of the Holy Father, Mr. McDermott has chosen some fourteen 
excellent ones for his book. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. WILLIAM F. GLEESON. 


SCIENCE 


THE AMAZING ELECTRON. By James I. Shannon, S.J. Milwaukee: The 

Bruce Publishing Company, 1946. Pp. 248. $4.00. 

The Amazing Electron is written by a very competent author who, as 
head of the Physics Department of St. Louis University, has accumulated 
sufficient experience for the difficult task of writing a semipopular monograph 
on modern physics. In the preface it is not said for whom the book is really 
meant. In the absence of such a statement it seems to the reviewer that 
the book is suited for the general reader who has some knowledge of general 
physics. This seems also to agree with the purpose of the “Science and Cul- 
ture Series” (edited by the Rev. Joseph Husslein, S. J.) in which the book 
appears. ‘ 

All writers of books on popular science are beset with the difficulty of 
presenting their material either in too superficial a fashion or of losing the 
interest of the reader by going into details requiring more previous knowledge 
on the subject. 

The general, The Amazing Electron is a successful compromise between 
the two extremes and one enjoys the lucid style of the author. Under this 
title a rather complete description of almost all the achievements in atomic 
and nuclear physics is given. Some of the chapters, although not unwelcome, 
seem a little farfetched, for instance, the chapter on positive rays which 
certainly has very little to do with electrons. 

Going into the details, this reviewer would like to point out a number 
of small errors and deficiencies which could be taken care of in the second 
edition. The explanation of air pressure (p. 14) seems superfluous. In Fig. 
3.2 the source of alpha rays should be clearly indicated as “sealed glass tube 


containing radon.” On p. 31 the sentence, “in terms of ergs it is the charge 
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of the electron multiplied by one hundred million, the number of ergs in one 
volt,” is very misleading. On p. 36 the difficulties in the determination of 
the elementary charge are not sufficiently explained and the more moderr 
determinations, after Millikan, based on other methods, hardly mentione¢ 
The chapters on thermionics, photoelectrons and X-rays are excellent. The 
chapter on the nucleus, especially the description of Gurney-Condon and 
Gamow’s theory of the potential barriers, is perhaps the least convincing one 
for the reader. The author no doubt gives a fair account of what can be 
said in a popular way, but here as nowhere else the limitations of popular 
writing are clearly visible. It would have been good if the author had said 
frankly that the character of the nuclear forces is still not well understood, 
in other words, that we still do not know why the particles in the nuclei 
hold together as they do, in the so-called stable atoms. 

The chapter on cosmic rays, although fairly complete, contains several 
points which are open to criticism: the statement on p. 177 that A. Gockel 
in 1910 found that the rate of discharge of his electroscope at nearly three 
miles altitude was even greater than on the earth is simply false and was 
apparently taken from one of the many textbooks on physics which still carry 
this very misleading and untrue statement. On p. 179 the theory of produc- 
tion of penetrating photon radiation by annihilation of atoms is incorrectly 
ascribed to Millikan instead of Jeans. 

The discovery of cosmic rays is not correctly described. The maximum 


energy of cosmic rays is given (p. 190) as 31 billion electron-volts; the 
author has apparently disregarded Augers air showers which reveal processes 
with energies at least 1,000 times the figure given above. 

The concluding chapter on wave mechanics and the electron miscroscope is 
clear and concise. In the epilogue the author criticizes the abuse of scientific 
inventions for destructive purposes and one can only fully approve of his con- 


clusions. 
Summing up, this reviewer believes that Father Shannon’s book is a fine 


achievement and hopes that it will be read by many people who begin to show 
interest in modern physics. One could wish that the price were much lower. 
This would surely guarantee a wider distribution of this interesting mono- 
graph. 

Fordham University. Victor F. HeEss. 


Herepity, RAcE AND Society. By L. C. Dunn and Th. Dobzhansky. 

New York: Penguin Books, Inc., 1946. Pp. 115. $0.25. 

In this timely volume two eminent geneticists discuss human differences 
and the method of heredity in a manner admirably suited to the general 
reader. In the chapter, ‘Nature and Nurture,” they present a clear-cut, 
concise distinction between heredity and environment, as well as the effects 
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of their cooperation in the origin of human characteristics. ‘The chapter on 


“Race” embodies a sane and simple presentation which will doubtless help 
to dispel some of the myths and errors which have too long endured. 

In their treatment of eugenic problems, the authors at some length show 
by scientific illustrations and speculations that sterilization as a means of 
limiting or eliminating biological defects is scientifically inadequate; and 
that the impotence of such a eugenic plan, even though it were to be con- 
sistently carried out, would require time periods in terms of millennia to 
accomplish its end. ‘These conclusions are very interesting even to the more 
erudite historian who is already very familiar with the fatal consequences 
of all such pagan practices throughout human history. 

As good scientists the authors themselves look forward to some future 
discovery which may serve to counteract the influences of bad genes and 
which might be somewhat comparable to the effectiveness of insulin as a 
remedy for hereditary diabetes. 

The title of the book connotes a context both biological and sociological 
in import. ‘The reader therefore looks for more than scientific facts and 
theories in a discussion of the eugenic question. This reviewer is at a some- 
what serious loss to know what answers the authors might make to certain 
questions—questions which will doubtless arise in the minds of many of their 
readers whose knowledge of ethical problems is both hazy and insecure. 
Among such questions may be included: (1) Are there no higher human 
values than biological perfection and fitness? (2) Has the State unlimited 
right over the individual? (3) Does not a normal individual become more 
noble according as he assists and supports the weak, the defective, the halt, 
the lame and the blind? 

We assume unquestionably that the authors would certainly not approve 
anything which might even suggest indifference toward theft, perjury, or 
slander of their neighbor. And were they to consider the efficiency of scien- 
tific means which might be employed in the prosecution of a bank robbery, 
we are certain that they would leave no doubt as to their exact personal 
attitudes concerning the ethics of this abuse of scientific method. Our 
analogy here, of course, might be discounted by some because bank robbery 
as such, at least, has not yet been legalized by the State! 

This more or less neutral position of the authors relative to the eugenic 
question might be overlooked in a strictly scientific book; although even 
natural scientists are also human; and students of natural science are often 
particularly so. The latter by their side remarks and eager questions con- 
tinually manifest genuine human curiosity and interest. This has been our 
experience through many years of teaching. We believe therefore that 
wherever scientific methods cross swords with ethical and moral issues, 
the scientist who discusses them should not ignore this conflict. 

Rosary College. SisTER Mary Etten O’HANLon, O.P. 





